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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell.—W. S. of 
Richmond, has this month sent us a con- 
tribution of one pound towards the repairs 
of St. John’s Gate. The architect has 
apprised us that the central portion of the 
South Front is now restored, as well as 
the whole of the North Front. He wishes 
the public to come forward and finish 
the towers on this side, when the character 
of the building would be complete. The 
details might afterwards be restored by 
degrees. 

CHEVALIER Bunsen. — A Corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘ As your pages have inci- 
dentally been made the vehicle of an attack 

- on Chevalier Bunsen, which charges him 
with infidelity (July, p. 29) itis fair that 
they should also record the defence. 
Archdeacon Hare has published, in the 
September No. of the British Alagazine, 
a defence of M. Bunsen, against a letter 
in the Christian Remembrancer, in which 
a similar charge is made. It may be ad- 
ded, that the chevalier was present at the 
meeting held on Sept. 3, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, for establishing the ‘* Fo- 
reigners’ Evangelical Society,” on account 
of the numerous foreigners in England 
(estimated at 100,000) who are destitute 
of religious means ; and that his speech is 
stated in the papers to have ‘‘ made a 
great impression.’”? As your pages, Mr. 
Urban, may be reckoned among some of 
our most lasting records, it is highly de- 
sirable that they should register the de- 
fence, after having admitted the attack. 
The use of the word most, in attributing 
infidelity to the German professors, will 
justify a pendant from the celebrated 
Czerski’s Letter of July 3, 1845. ‘‘Ican 
assure you, that by far the greater portion 
of the Romish priesthood are destitute of 
all Christian belief, and make a mockery 
among themselves of that which they pro- 
fess to hold most sacred. I know many 
who do this.’”? Let us hope, that both 
accusations are overcharged. 

The New Cross at Glastonbury (en- 
graved in our October Magazine). — 
In consequence of an oversight in the 
original plan, the spire of the new Cross 
was taken down, soon after its erection, 
in order to lengthen the mullions of the 
second or upper tier, and carry the spire 
itself six feet higher. By this alteration 
the new Cross is now about 45 feet high, 
exclusive of the three steps and metal cross 
above ; altogether, from the ground to the 
top of the gilded cross, it is exactly 50 feet 


6 inches in height, and has a very magni- 
ficent and imposing appearance. A spinal 
column or backbone has been introduced, 
running from the base to the summit, to 
give unity, solidity, and compactness to 
the entire pile. The three steps are placed 
round the base, so as to form an elevated 
platform for the edifice, and the whole 
area is inclosed with a neat wrought-iron 
palisading. Following the form of the 
structure, in immediate connection with 
the railing, there are iron standards, with 
appropriate fixtures, termed nossels, to 
emit the water, which is supplied from 
the original sources, which are springs in 
the hills, about a mile distant from the 
spot, and which are inclosed in curious 
structures of solid antique masonry, co- 
eval with the days of the abbots. These 
springs are to the north-east of the town, 
on the gentle range of declivity which 
forms the base of the mount called the Tor- 
Hill, and which gush out at the upper por- 
tion of that hill. Directing its course to the 
west, the water fills the baths at the south- 
east of the town, runs through Chinkeweil 
Street, crosses the Abbey Close, and so 
on to Chaingate, at the entrance of St. 
Magdalene Street, where it supplies the 
old baths, and from thence runs through 
the valley, till it mingles with the waters 
of the Brent.—In p. 360, instead of “ bya 
wooden figure of a naked man,’’ read “‘ a 
stone figure of a naked man,’’ and omit 
the following three lines. W.R. 

Our Correspondent H.M.G., in p. 490, 
having stated his belief that the Egyptian 
Squares, manufactured by Mr. Cox, were 
named from their form and not from their 
proportions, LicHrELDENsIS “begs to 
explain that, although they were at first 
made of different sizes, they were ex- 
pressly named from the proportions 
marked in inches on the largest of them, 
in reference to the proportions of the 
second pyramid, according to Belzoni’s 
measurement, which was as follows— 


The basis ° 684 ft. 
Apotome, or central line down 

the front from the top to the 

basis ° ‘ - 568 
Perpendicular ‘ - 456 
Coating from the top to theplace 

where it ends . - 140 


And, unless*H.M.G. can show to popular 
comprehension how the integer 113, on 
which he comments, has reference to 


these numbers, his attempted solution of 
their mystery cannot be received. 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World—1822. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV. p. 590.) 


BEFORE Sir James Mackintosh went we talked of the Durham Libel 
Case and the Attorney-General’s speech, which Sir James said was a model 
of forensic eloquence. The law of libel appeared to him one of the most diffi- 
cult in a free country. It seemed like a paradox, he said, but he thought there 
might be more freedom of speech and writing in a despotic country. If it 
went too far, a Jettre du cachet, or an alguazil, and the author disappeared. 
But, where all things were to be atcording to law, the boundaries were most 
difficult to ascertain with justice to both the libelled and libeller ; and, after 
all Bentham had said about it, the matter was as far from settled as ever. 
Mills had proved to demonstration that perfect freedom of the press was 
the only security ; that the evil was always overbalanced by the good; it 
was proved to demonstration as far as law was concerned, but he had 
omitted feeling and morality : feeling, which cannot be defined by act of 
parliament or weighed in the scales of justice; and morality, which may 
be sapped to its foundation by a book of which the law takes no cogni- 
zance. For, if left unrestrained, except by public taste and opinion, what 
guard is there against the corruption? Public opinion varies with every 
age: there are times when a moral malaria is abroad, seasons when a pro- 
fligate pestilence has filled the land ; and it is at these times that law must in- 
terfere and should have the power to interfere ; the loss of so much freedom 
of speech or publication is nothing compared to the advantage of a check 
upon iniquity. The how much and the how little is the difficulty: im such 
cases a discretionary power must be left to the law officers, the natural 
guardians of a country’s good ; and, constituted as our judges are, perfectly 
independent, and with such high characters at stake, they may be safely 
allowed a power of which the abuse is a less evil than that which they 
would control. 
said that was all very true as far as abstract general morality 
went, but there are so few cases, he said, in which there is not personality 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, that it is hardly safe to leave those 
who sit in Moses’ seat to be judges in their own case. In this ve 
affair of Mr. Williams the clergy are not angry because he attacked 
religion, but because he attacked them; and in their anger there is, as 
in most anger at attacks, a mixture of fear: they fear not for their 
faith, but for their livings ; not for their altars, but for their fireside. And 
is it for the good of the community that the clergy should be shielded, and 
hidden, and uncondemned, however they may deserve condemnation ? 

Sir James said that this was the very difficulty, but that the case was 
almost always simplified thus: the person who makes the attack puts him- 
self in the wrong if his attack is a general one against a class. He may 
well and wisely argue in generalities against a defective system ; he can be 
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answered by argument. Or, if he knows of an individual case of wrong, 
the law is open: he can bring his charge to an issue; but where a man 
publishes a general slander upon any body of men he is fairly open to 
prosecution as a libeller. And in this case of the Durham clergy, feeling 
has so much to do with it that every body must sympathise with Brougham’s 
impassioned eloquence ; justice may condemn the attack, but Brougham, 
and sympathy, and hatred of unmanly insult, are all against the attacked 
in this case. If Scarlett’s speech is a model of legal, Brougham’s is of 
indignant eloquence. 





Oct. 22. Read Barry O’Meara’s “ Napoleon in Exile.” Extremely 
interesting, though written by a person on whom, by his own shewing, one 
cannot place much reliance ; but he could not have invented Buonaparte’s 
conversations ; and, with all allowance for exaggeration and party spirit and 
private malice, it is a grievous tale. The despot of Europe reduced to 
such a narrow theatre of petty squabbles is piteous. Such a choice of a 
governor over such a prisoner was unfortunate, to say the least of it. The 
most highborn good breeding, the most refined good nature, could hardly 
have sufficed in such a situation. 

Oct. 24. <A strange book was sent from the library, which by its 
title in the list of publications is put down among biography—Life and 
Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravers : it is a stupid fiction by some crack- 
brained radical, with here and there an eloquent passage. 

25. Read a curious and valuable History of Consumptive Diseases 
by Dr. Young: it appears from his account to be a more ancient malady 
than I had supposed, and not so peculiar to the British isles. 

Read some of Davis’s Chinese Travels, and Sir George Staunton’s Mis- 
cellaneous Notices on China. To have novels—a class to write and a class to 
read works of domestic fiction—gives one an idea of civilization that is very 
well supported by Sir George’s tracts. The idea of that vast empire of 
which we have such partial glimpses has always appeared to me something 
of the sublime. Needham’s notion that the Egyptian hieroglyphics are the 
Chinese characters seems to me to merit more consideration than Gibbon 
gives it, and may perhaps engage the world again. There is much in the 
two nations of resemblance,—the paternal government, the system of domes- 
tic legislation, circle within circle to the supreme Head; and the mystery 
which envelopes the two people has something rather captivating for the 
fanciful antiquary. If we knew more of China, we might perhaps find the 
living originals of all that puzzles us in the dead Egyptians. Placed in a 
more remote situation, the Chinese have preserved an existence which the 
too near neighbourhood of Egypt to European ambition destroyed. Egypt, 
enlarged from a narrow tract, won from mud and sand, to the vast extent 
and long-sustained power of the mighty Chinese territory, will be a wide 
field for future study. 

26. Looked over a great many pamphlets and reports on Weights 
and Measures. This union of the highest science and the commonest 
practical details is worthy of England. ‘he idea of a base, laid out and 
measured with all the skill of profound mathematicians, being necessary 
before a ’prentice at a silk-mercer’s in Bond Street can accurately adjust 
his yard as he serves out my lady’s Gros de Naples, is fine. 

Simond’s Switzerland I looked at, but it is too much of a guide book, 
and of places too well known, to be interesting in description. But what he 
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tells of Rousseau’s manner of composition is very remarkable; his careful 
notes and laborious method of working out easy writing, and M. Simond’s 
own remark is very just,—that some of the grand doctrines which formed 
Rousseau’s school were but casual ideas thrown out perhaps to round a 
period or close achapter. The historic volume I read with interest, though 
it is as dry as a chip; but the struggles of a brave people for so many ages, 
and their final subjection to the French Revolutionists, is very touching. 

29. Mackenzie's Life of John Home was sent tome. There is nothing 
to tell of “ Johnny Home,” as Dr. Johnson calls him, but that he wrote a 
very stupid play, at which I have yawned in the representation, and all 
Mackenzie’s fine account of it would not make one take it out of the book- 
case. Mackenzie, himself, is a sort of link between Sterne and Scott. 
He belongs to a very small weak offshoot of English literature—the senti- 
mental style, which Cumberland made nauseous, and which is not in the 
national taste. Sterne’s mixture of coarseness is endured from his infinite 
humour, but his unclean dress of linsey woolsey trimmed with blonde 
lace—the sensibility stuff with the thorough indecencies—has happily died 
out, and Mr. Mackenzie's sensibilities without the indecency was too 
lack-a-daisical to last. 

Round the volumes were some sheets of an obsolete Radical paper, called 
“The Yellow Dwarf,” a strange but rather spirited production, begun four 
or five years ago, I believe ; how long it lasted I do not know, 





Nov. 1822. I was struck this morning in reading the Greek Testament 
at the words cog.vovs and orvpidas, which are in the English both trans- 
lated by the word ‘ baskets.’ Now orvpcdas means properly a corn measure, 
a bushel as we might say, though I am aware that Aristophanes may be 
quoted in favour of its being a small basket, but I do not think necessarily 
so; and the sense of the passage requires that it should mean something 
larger than what is mentioned in the first miracle: for in the second the 
numbers of people are fewer, and the quantity of food greater ; and yet the 
fragments taken up are by our translation made less. The remains of the 
five loaves and two fishes, after feeding five thousand, being twelve baskets 
full—xogrvos meaning a light wicker basket, made of twigs or cuttings, 
from xorrw,—the favourite accompaniment of the Jew, as Juvenal tells us 
it was even in his day,—little panniers or alms-baskets, which must have 
been very small and portable. Our derivation of coffin from this word, 
and its use among the modern Beotians as a corn measure, are strange 
perversions of its original meaning, which, as the Jews still used it in 
Imperial Rome as a portable scrap collector, it must have been meant in 
the Gospels to put the two words in opposition, or as different, and the one 
inferior in size to the other; a distinction which we have not observed, 
using the word basket in both places, the same English for two different 
Greek words, contrary to every canon of translation ; a capital error into 
which Luther has fallen also, using orbe in both the miracles, although 
the Vulgate gives cophina for the first and sporta for the second. Diodati 
in the Italian, of course, follows it, giving corbelli and panieri. They are 
certainly better than the English or German, as more nearly approaching 
the original. Different words being used in the Greek for each miracle, 
the Vulgate and Italian have at least varied their words; but the choice of 
sporta, panier, seems to me an error; ovpida by its derivation means a 
large measure, and by its situation must necessarily be taken as such ; and 
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it is certainly a strange error in our version not to have at least attempted 
to follow the original more closely, especially as, according to my view, the 
sense of the passage,—the second miracle not being inferior to the first,— 
depends upon the difference of the two words. 





January 1823. Looking over the new books at Rivington’s I saw an 
edition of Blair’s Sermons in 3 vols., and, not having them in my library, 
I bought them and have been reading them. They are not the fashion 
now; they belong to no violent sect, and are too classical Addisonian 
English to please the present age; but they are excellent sermons never- 
theless ; wise and clear, not homely, but plain and forcible ; nothing 
exaggerated, and yet nothing tame. ‘They do not come under the reproach 
which has been made against Paley’s, of being mere moral essays ; and they 
are very superior to his, from not being written with an affectation of 
homespun, which was unworthy of Paley’s abilities. But I wonder at 
there being sale for Blair now; it is just the sort of book not likely ever 
to be brought into fashion again; neither rant nor learning, merely 
elegantly expressed gospel truth, which men and women are not very fond 
of swallowing ungilded or unseasoned with something that marks it of 
some particular sect for the day in vogue. 

All the rest of the month at * * * * with a shooting party. Very 
pleasant, and a full house. A great deal of sport and seasonable weather. 
Remarkably nice children ; they acted a little piece of their own manufac- 
ture, the Lost Purse, and they performed Old Pog; and the young ladies 
and their brothers did some splendid pantomime,—the two sons dragging 
their mother’s chariot to the temple—Hubert and Arthur and the hot- 
irons—and Cornelia and her jewels. For impromptu acting, or private 
theatricals, a pantomime saves a great deal of trouble ; but it requires very 
pretty performers and very good acting, which we had here. It has rather 
the mysterious impression of watching a somnambulist; one feels that 
there is a sort of false reality, if one may say so ; that all is expressed, but 
that nothing is actual life. Arthur and Hubert without the exquisite 
words of Shakspere would seem a body without soul, and yet it drew 
tears from the spectators. It had something of the effect of a fine en- 
graving from a picture of which one has before believed the colouring to 
be the chief merit; if it does not represent, it recalls. I should think 
every actor should begin with pantomime, like a painter studying anatomy. 
When perfect in the power of representing feeling without speech, or 
when able to design the human skeleton, then to add the life of speech for 
the actor, or of flesh to the painter. The merit of both is however known 
only to the artists ; the admirer of the performance or of the painting sees 
only that the whole is excellent. 

The last evening, as a concluding farce, we had the Three Wishes—the 
black-pudding being ingeniously contrived by a magnet and bit of iron to 
stick to the nose with a most magical promptitude and aptness; and it was 
greeted with thunders of applause. The moral of the piece would be 
nothing if anything less vulgar and absurd than black-puddings were to 
be the result. The having brought a fairy from Fairy Land in all her 
pomp, and with the magnificent promise of, “ Whatever you wish shall be 
granted”—the whole range of possessions, earth, air, and sea,—ambition, 
love, riches, any or all to be bestowed for the simple form of “I wish” — 
boundless gratification, all ending in—a bunch of black-puddings ! 
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The vulgarity of the idea is the whole point ; all the “ I-would-give-the- 
world-for” wishes that one makes, would, a few years afterwards, appear 
as absurd as the black-puddings. The Three Wishes is a child’s story, 
but the wit and sense are lost upon children. Papa and Mamma are still 
too much in the Fairy’s place; they still appear to have the power of 
bestowing boundless gratification, and are too much in the habit of exerci- 
sing their power; and the boundless gratifications of a child still reading 
fairy tales are generally too easily satisfied for them to be up to the pro- 
found meaning of the tale. The schoolboy despises the fairyism, and 
abhors a moral, but a few years after looks back sadly enough on the gun, 
or the saddle, or the pony—the gratified wishes which were so coveted then. 

Feb. 2, London. Read Moore’s Loves of the Angels. So very unan- 
gelic a performance would, in a new writer, make one throw it aside after 
the first page or two; but, coming from Moore, I read it all through, and 
felt the most disagreeable disappointment at the end. If he could say, 
“‘ What know we of angels ?—I meant it in joke,” it would delight us; but a 
tale told in sober sadness of angels and their loves, is not to be borne even 
with all the glories around them of all Moore’s exquisite versification of 
exquisite prettinesses. Milton, with all his real earnestness, and all his sub- 
limity, and all the pomp of long-resounding line, could not cheat us into 
being satisfied with mere humanity in superhuman forms, mortal nature in 
preternatural situations ; but when we have Moore’s angels with their 
wings so very rainbowy, and their hair so very golden, and their whole so 
very very nice, itis revolting. Beautiful poetry it is: as far as melody and 
imagery are its essentials, its beauty can hardly further go;—the interest of 
passion and feeling is absurd to expect, and yet it is attempted, it is the 
intention and aim of the poem. It is the poet’s object to paint the mixture 
of divine and human love, and of course the result is that it is neither. 
Take a description or a simile, “Oh, what a poet!” is the exclamation ; 
take the whole, ‘‘Oh, what disgusting nonsense!” What labour have not 
commentators bestowed on the Heathen mythology to allegorise, or em- 
blemise, or otherwise turn into some sensible reality, the fables of the loves 
of the gods! Europa and her bull, and Danae and her gold, and Ixion and 
his cloud, and Diana and Endymion have been carefully prosaised, and 
turned into plain matter of fact. Metaphysical mystery, or historic allusion, 
or scientific discovery, or political satire are laboured into being the real 
meaning, to save the sense or the virtue of our Pagan predecessors ; and yet, 
after all this, here we have Mr. Moore, in a Christian country and in an 
eminently Christian age, making a biblical mistake—for the learned are 
pretty nearly agreed that the verse about the sons of heaven and the 
daughters of earth is a mis-translation,—the theme for a set of most heathen 
tales, not classical, Heaven knows. Nobody can accuse the Loves of the An- 
gels of recalling the faintest reminiscence of Sophocles or Pindar, or even 
of Virgil ; but call the three angels (why there should be only three I don’t 
know, there might as well have been a whole family of them) Jupiter, and 
Mercurius, and Apollo, and the commentators would turn the tales into 
anything but love tales. Mr. Moore, however, has no such intention. Rabi 
(such a name, too, like the hero of a French fairy tale) and the rest of 
them are really bona fide lovers, and really and truly and very devotedly 
and undevoutly loved by the ladies. Again I say, “ What disgusting 
nonsense!” In the Veiled Prophet, on the contrary, nothing can be better 
imagined ; the fanatic passion, half for the prophet, half for the man, is 
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perfect ; it is human, and one can sympathise in it; it is not sacred, and one 
pardons it. No, no, Mr. Moore, stick toyour humanity, and humanity will 
stick to you. 

‘Ath. Read Freycinet’s Voyage round the World, a French scientific expe- 
dition, not throwing much new light on any part of the globe, and stupid 
besides ; when the French are stupid, they are excessively so. 

Met , Who gave me a most amusing account of a visit he had had 
not long ago from Robert Owen the Lanark man. He goes about with 
tin-canisters, to represent the different classes of society as far as I under- 
stand, and, producing these before his victim, lectures upon them! Rather 
a retrograde movement in human instruction, these tangible themes, one 
should think, in a man who is to regenerate mankind,—for nothing less is 
Mr. Owen’s ambition ; and he has publishea a book on his plan of 
removing public distress by “re-creating the character of man.” It is 
curious to see in every age, from Plato to Robert Owen, the Utopia of 
theorists coming forth in one strange shape or another,—the notion of alter- 
ing human nature instead of managing it as it is; while the practical man, 
from Solon and Pericles to Cromwell and Napoleon, taking mankind as 
they are, rule them and rule by them, and change the destinies of man- 
kind. 

London, Feb.7. I was at a meeting of the Royal Society last night, 
when a letter from Mr. Whidbey was read describing the Caves of Oreston, 
near Plymouth, in a limestone rock, ninety-three feet above high water, 
partly encrusted with stalactite; some full of clay, in which were found 
fossil bones, and in one cave the bones were sticking to the sides These 
bones, as described by Mr. Clift of the College of Surgeons, are of dif- 
ferent genera from those found in the same rock in a different part in 
1816 and in 1820. In the cavern opened in 1816 all the fossil bones 
discovered were those of the rhinoceros. Those found in one hollow in 
1820 were of the bear, and in another near it they were of the deer kind. 
Those discovered last year are of horse and oxen as well as deer, and of 
wolves, hyenas, and foxes. ‘The caves then found were all open to each 
other. The bones of the graminivorous animals were mixed together, 
those of the carnivorous at some distance ; those of the hyzna in one 
place, and the fox and wolf together in another. Some on the surface 
were covered with stalactite, some were bedded in the clay. Those of the 
graminivorous animals are all perfect, not gnawed or in any way injured ; 
part of a young wolf I think only had marks of the teeth of some small 
animal. Scarcely any appearance of disease is ever found, Mr. Clift’s 
paper stated, in any of these fossil bones: only two appeared in the immense 
quantity found in the Oreston caves. The horns of the oxen are all short, 
but the bones are larger than those of the existing race. All the remains 
found in these rocks are of existing animals but one scull of the hyena 
kind, twice the size of the present race. ‘These Oreston caves, Mr. Whidbey 
says, are now exhausted. 

11th Feb. Read Lord John Russell’s Don Carlos; a fine play, or 
rather a dramatic poem containing fine passages. It should not be com- 
pared to Schiller’s, which is a real acting play, and the situations dra- 
matic : Lord John’s is a tirade against tyranny, and a defence of rebellion. 
His Don Carlos is a politician; Schiller’s is a lover, and the more suited 
therefore toa drama, Lord John might have dispensed with the formula 
of scenes _ acts; heis to uphold a principle—the abhorrence of tyrants 
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and of tyranny ; and he does so eloquently and in fine versification, fine manly 
lines and strong expressions. An undutiful son and a rebellious subject is 
made a good reasoner, and would have been a strong debater, but there is 
nothing in the least interesting in his character. 

Feb. 12. Read Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature to the Au- 
gustan age, which, though some one said it was like giving an account of 
the world before the creation, is very curious and learned, but laboured 
and dull. 

14th. Studied the Scotch Law of Entails, in a treatise by Mr. Sand- 
ford, a very curious and interesting subject, which involves some of the 
dearest interests of nations and individuals. Dugald Stewart, I think, says 
in his first volume that abolishing the law of entail, though it might be at 
the moment of individual injury, would be of incalculable benefit. What 
would the benefit, even theoretically, be ? It would prevent the accumu- 
lation of large properties. Is a country more secure of attachment to its 
soil or its constitution where all capital is floating? Would not it give 
rather a sea-sick uncertainty to all men’s purposes? Where the son is 
not to succeed his father, what interest has he in the stability of a country 
where he has no root ? The theorists say, that were the roots all destroyed, 
the plough of civilization would no longer be stumped in its progress, and 
the vessel of state no longer shocked in floating down the current, as rafts 
in American rivers. Does civilization, then, consist in change, in move- 
ment? When the ground is cleared of all incumbrance, there is no stop 
to movement or to change; but are men happier or better for having no 
home: association, no hereditary claim, no long-existing right of respect ? 
Let us look at the practice: the experiment is trying on a large scale in 
America, and there it has the advantage of being in a new country, not 
habituated to anything, and it is on a rational plan in a democracy, with 
no phantom of nobility to be maintained; but a more interesting experi- 
ment is that of France, where it has been attempted under a regal hereditary 
government, and with a set of princes, dukes, and counts, to be supported— 
upon what? After three or four generations of division, what will there 
be of the estate? In England, where the law exists but partially, and 
where so many contrivances have been devised to evade it, the result of it 
has incontrovertibly been to preserve order and respect for law ; and, though 
of course every younger brother would rather be the eldest son, the exist- 
ence of a home, the preservation of the old house, the old hereditary acres, 
is an object, and a pride, and a happiness, to every member of the family. 
Though it is possessed by but one, the possession reflects honour on each 
individual. How much more strongly is it felt in Scotland, where entails 
still exist unbroken and unbreakable, where no fable of the law contradicts 
itself! And how has it worked? The country is the most peaceable and 
orderly part of the empire, and from it every department of life derives its 
best support. The finest soldiers—the most distinguished officers. Who 
are these distinguished officers ? the younger brothers of some laird, pos- 
sessing some few hereditary, entailed, malienable acres; or of some chief 
who has, perhaps, nothing but an old peel tower. Who fill the most dis- 
tinguished posts in India? Some of these chiefs and lairds themselves, 
or their brothers or sons, struggling to obtain enough to renovate their 
fortunes, and live again at the old Ha’ house, or preside in the old peel 
tower over the mists and snows of their Highland home. Is the mere 
motive of accumulating so many dollars in the United States nobler, or 
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more likely to preserve what is, after all, the object of all forms of law— 
ease, safety, and comfort in one’s own home ? In this country of strict 
entail, too, the improvement of agriculture is so great that the stewards 
and gardeners for half England are from Scotland. Would Dugald 
Stewart, as a Scotchman, wish it otherwise? The theory evaporates; the 
practical result remains a rich deposit. The worst of it is that these 
theorists are not now confined to quarto volume writers on Moral Phi- 
losophy ; they are coming forth in pamphlets, and creeping in an actual 
bodily shape into the House of Commons! How terrible would be the 
situation of a mail coach if it was to be driven by a mathematician who 
would tell you exactly the oscillation of every spring, or the true curve 
formed by every rotation of the wheels, instead of looking between his 
horses’ ears, and getting on by rule of thumb; and as terrible will be 
the situation of this great empire when theorists take to'driving the state 
coach, and destroy all that is old, and give us all that is new, and tell us 
all the time it is for our good !—I thought I was bound to read, after the 
Law of Entails, Mr. Galt’s novel of ‘The Entail; and very interesting, 
entertaining, and clever it is—to the life I should suppose it, and most 
interesting therefore. 

26th. Looked over a very pretty book by the author of Peter’s Letters 
and Valerius,—Translations from Spanish Ballads it is called: not quite 
travesties certainly, but not in the least translations; not the actual 
meaning in many places, and nowhere the spirit or the style. Bad versi- 
fication, too,—scarcely rhythm; but it will be read and admired, and 
people will think they know now what Spanish ballads are. 





Feb. 18. In company with Charles Lamb. I did not like him—some- 
thing very poor about his whole conversation—an affected quietness and 
small humour, just what is natural in a man living in a narrow circle in a city. 

Feb. 20. G took me to see and hear Coleridge. I was sadly 

disappointed in his appearance—a fat vulgar face, nothing sublime or 
transcendental about him. I looked for the light of genius which had ex- 
ercised such influence on his age, but I could not find it. G. attacked 
him on his having said that the interview of Hector and Andromache in 
the 6th Iliad was a modern interpolation. G. supported his argument for 
its authenticity very well, chiefly on the perfect keeping or harmony with 
the rest of the poem, the identity of the measure, and the necessity of 
introducing Astyanax, and making the hearers interested in him as a 
preparation for his mother’s lament at Hector’s death, which was all duly 
appreciated by the rest of the company; but Coleridge never listened in 
the least to more than the first words, and seemed restless till G. had 
done, and he could speak himself to tell us that we did not understand him, 
that, in fact, nobody ever did understand him, but that he would some time 
or other publish something which would explain everything. “The chief 
difficulty of understanding what I said about Hector and Andromache 
arises from the want of training in the rising generation, a want as well 
bodily, I may say, as mental. In Greece the athletic games trained the 
manhood, or rather the youthhood, to a violence of exertion of which we 
are, I believe, not only utterly ignorant, but utterly incapable. Well might 
the heroes of Marathon and Salamis say, like Nestor— 


Ov yap tw roious tdov cvépas, ovde wpat. 
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to the feeble race of modern. barbarices—barbarous in every sense, because we 
set ourselves always in apposition and opposition to our great predecessors— 
in apposition as their successors, and in opposition as considering ourselves 
their rivals—in apposition because we are always studying their records 
and remains, and in opposition because every view, every object of modern 
life, is different. This is no play upon, or jingle of words ; it contains— 
aye, in those two words are contained a mighty truth—a deep profundity 
of thought. In those two words we see compared England, a monarchical 
republic, with Sparta, that kingly commonwealth, always in opposition to 
the tyrant king, the Louises, the successive Ptolemies of France. In 
apposition then we have revolutionised France, the republic of atheists: 
how does it stand side by side with the indignant antiquity that it affected 
to copy? The Goddess of Reason matched against Minerva, the maiden 
guide of mortal virtue, the warrioress daughter of Jupiter supreme, the 
essence of thought, the product of the brain, the emanation of mind—-she 
who was deemed worthy to wear the armour and bear the egis of the Cloud 
Compeller—the tutelar of Athens, where her image, the armed virgin, pre- 
sided over the mightiest fane that ever Heathen heroes hung with trophies 
of their fame. Virgin purity was believed essential to her supremacy, 
watching over humanity. But, apart from the anomalous deformities of 
monstrous passions which pollute the sinful synod of the Pagan heaven, 
if she is moved, it is only for justice, only as the intercessor for her hero 
or her nation. For those whom she is to protect she braves even the 
imperial Jove himself. Her maiden modesty in her panoply of war is the 
most touching emblem of the purity that is essential to all intensity of 
purpose, and the alternation of her offices on earth and in heaven are poetry 
itself. The hand that, in her image, holds the spear, is the same that wove 
the veil which Juno wore— 





— 'ApBpdovoy éavov toa’ Ev du’ AOHH 
"Ekvo’ doxjoaca, riOer Sévi daidada roAA’ 


and her own, which seattered as it fell 
Tlérdov prev xaréyever éavoy marpos én’ ovder 


« The union of her womanly and of her heroic character is pictured in 
her countenance, and that bright egis shines upon a breast that never beat 
with an unmaiden thought. Such was the personification of reason at 
Athens to which the world did homage. What did her modern parody 
produce? What a sight for sad humanity to weep and veil her face 
before! One of the degraded outcasts of a city’s crimes, drawn in a 
drunken orgie by men still reeking from their butcher work upon their 
fellows, and hailed with atheist hymns! But hymns cannot be profaned 
by such an epithet—the sacred name that we still consecrate to holy rites : 
it is still a solemn pleasure the 


’Aoidas tpvor axobwr. 


“ Even though ‘in all things’ they were ‘too superstitious,’ in thei? 
idolatry the heathens preserved the bright shadow of eternal truth. Nor 
is a bright shadow, the vedéAn dwrer) of the transfiguration, a false ex- 
pression. A shadow is the light interrupted in its passage from one body 
by the interposition of another ; and, when the orb of day is obscured in an 
eclipse, it is not quenched, its shaded figure still remains ; and in that great 
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eclipse of sacred truth between the theocracy of the Israelites and the 
Christocracy of the New Covenant, there shone through the intervening 
Paganism a light obscure, but still from Heaven. The phantoms on the 
further side of the valley are but ourselves in misty robe, cloud-forms, but 
still their heads are glory-crowned ; all to vanish as the brightness of the 
morning, ‘the day-spring from on high,’ the noontide sun, blazed forth 
to lighten up the world. And here and there remain some of the mist- 
drops from the night 











; ———- On herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; 

which we have hallowed in our sacred vocabulary. “Yjvov are still hymns, 
‘hymns, and psalms, and spiritual songs.’ The necessity of human nature 
! throws our wants and wishes, our hopes and our gratitude, into forms 
1 which charm the ear while essential to the heart. It may—and it is by 
some whose fervent religious zeal I should be far from wishing to despise— 
be objected that a set form of words can never suit all situations, or all 
feelings. It may not, but it becomes a part of the mind—it occurs in the 
situation that suits it. The feeling does not produce the form, but the 
form expresses the feeling ; and the very set-apartness of the words brings 
in itself a consolation, a balm to the wounded heart. Our prescient fathers 
of the Church in their wisdom, which was certainly bestowed for the pur- 
pose it has fulfilled, chose such words as, in sound and sense, or, to speak 
more befittingly of such a subject, in harmony of thought and expression, 
have been hallowed by custom, never familiarized by use. It was the 
advice of one of these pious supporters of our faith that we should, after 
beginning the day with prayer, take from the sacred scriptures some text, 
or from some of the revered commentators a question on some text, to 
which the mind might recur in every pause during the bustle of the day. 
i] Alas, how few could recollect to choose this theme for meditation ! how 
much fewer would fall back upon it in the hurry and eagerness of folly or 
| business, so called, that occupies the little span we have to live! So 
called, I say advisedly, for what is it that we call ¢ business,’ that emphatic 
1 plea on which we put aside the claims of affection, the calls of nature, the 
if duties of religion ; for which we neglect the most sacred rights which we 
i 
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have taken upon ourselves at our baptism, and with which we answer every 

reproach made against us for our indifference to them? ‘ Business of im- 

portance required my presence ;’ what a form of words to be used in 
excuse for absenting ourselves from the House of God, or for omitting our 
iF private prayers! What is this business ? what is this importance ? Business, 
‘besogne,’ ‘faire son besogne,’ ‘besoin,’ business, besoin, want; that 
which we want. Considered subjectively and objectively, that which we 
want contains the definition at once and the history of men. Placed be- 
fore us in an objective form, or, on the other hand, reflected upon subjec- 
tively, we find our nature essentially based on want—something, if we may 
use the word something, as expressing an invisible, unfixed, immateriality ; 
a vague, to Anglicize a French noun, which we pursue for ever. There is 
a phenomenon of the mind which I have often observed in myself, but 
which I incline to think is not an idiosyncracy, but a capital truth universal 
to the species, and which exemplifies the meaning of this want, this besogne, 
the susINness of existence. I have felt at first awaking in the morning, at 
the first moment of the great change from helpless relaxation of conscious- 
ness to the possession once more of my own mind, at the instant when the 
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mysterious portal is set aside and daylight scatters the phantoms that have 
wantoned within all night—I say daylight, for I have never remarked what 
I am about to mention when awaking in the darkness of night, although I 
have then so far recovered the force of the mental optical nerve as to be 
aware that I no longer slept; but when the daylight reigns, and sleep de- 
parts with a sensation that a night is gone by, I have opened my mental 
and my bodily eyes, my objective and subjective powers, with the aching 
oppression that there is a want, a vacuum, to be filled up. It is as if, in 
the exhausted receiver of the mind, we were unable to breathe from the 
overwhelming delight of nothingness. If there was any word which was 
for day and waking sensations, that which we call in sleep and night the 
nightmare, I should give that name to this oppression upon the spirit of 
our own weak and purposeless condition. If any man will steadily observe 
this phenomenon, which I do not think I am mistaken in supposing to be 
concomitant with most awakenings,—if he will consider this, he would come 
to comprehend what is the real want, the actual besogne, the true business 
of our earthly lives. It is the intense eagerness to attain that which is 
heavenly. It is by observing and by following up that nature, as we 
are pleased to express ourselves, meaning the divine impression of our 
being ; if we are guided by that which, in place of a better word, I should 
call divine instinct, we should know what is, indeed, ‘the business of im- 
portance,’ to which our time, thoughts, words, and works must be directed. 
The spirit of Christianity pervades the mind which is pursuing this course ; 
this is what the Church of England is so well ordained to preserve, keeping 
the just middle between the Papist harness of orisons and Ave Marias, 
which hampers all the powers of life in the strong fetters of soulless form, 
and the Puritan coldness of anti-devotional exercise and extempore prayer. 
Our Church prescribes and fixes the morning and evening service, and 
whoever will follow her ordinances, and, when he feels this aching void 
return with returning day, follow her injunctions, and be present at the 
solemn morning prayer of our Church, he would feel at once the necessity 
for them, and that necessity satisfied. By following the parental instruction 
of our Church, and by the constant study of the early fathers, we might, 
perhaps, as a nation arrive more near to the original of an apostolic religion 
than any Church that has existed since the first assembling of the Apostles. 
The constant study of the Scriptures seems to be so much a necessary 
daily food for those who have the name of Christians, that we look with 
fearful wonder on the neglect with which they are treated. Who would 
not say their daily study is the business of every day ? and who, asking the 
question at the closing of the year, Have I even once every day of the 
three hundred and sixty-five just past by read some portion of the Scriptures ? 
how few, alas! asking this question, could conscientiously answer, Yes ? 
Yet how easy and simple it appears. ‘ No,’ is the reply ; ‘ it was often impos- 
sible :’ that word which is readily found when the business of this life is 
put in opposition to the business of eternity. How different were those 
early fathers of the Church, whose lives were spent in the constant study 
of divine truth—Gregory the pirwp audidéicos ; and Basil, of whom it is 
said, ravra Sé éxeivy denpedynrat ra rov rrevparos é& oy iOos dmay 
éraidevoe ; and the Beatus Cyprianus, and Pater Ambrosius, qui melle ad- 
spersa suavi scripserat officii jura. 

“ In these wise, profoundly learned, and humble-minded men, we have the 
type and source of the Church of England, based on a rock indeed, but 
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with that unpretending dignity it stands which marks it superior to the 
storms of fate. Calm is its.tone, calm its injunctions—calmness is the 
essential character of the establishment—emphatically so called, ‘ ’stablished, 
settled’ in its strength ; for calmness is the essence of strength. Passion, 
whether of gesture, word, or voice, is synonymous with weakness. The 
screaming, wailing, hand-wringing women who surround the recent dead, 
can recollect the winding sheet and the funeral banquet: the man stands 
with folded arms and eyes fixed upon the corpse; he is insensible to all 
that passes about him; he is unconscious of the bustle for the adornment 
of the senseless clay; he is only sensible that it was and that it is no 
more. The Billingsgate fury, who pours forth her vituperative eloquence 
in such abundance, with all the accompaniments of furious gesture and 
screeching tones, has none of the force of true strength ; while the power- 
ful man, secure in his force, utters no word, neither raises his voice nor 
exaggerates his gestures ; a single blow, and his antagonist lies helpless 
before him: strength is truth, and truth is strength. When the Romish 
Church condescended to stoop to appeals to the senses, to the language of 
passionate apostrophe, and to bring the violence of expression into the 
services of her Church, she sapped the rock on which she boasted to be 
built, she shook, she bowed, she fell "tg 

The entrance of some mess which is his supper here interrupted Cole- 
ridge. I should have been at a loss, though I can remember in general 
word for word pretty well—I should not have been able to put down Cole- 
ridge accurately without the help of one of his familiars, who made short 
handnotes as he spoke. I had heard much of Coleridge’s Devonshire 
accent ; it did not strike me as disagreeable. 

Feb. 21. Attended the Royal Society. A paper was read by Mr. 
Goldingham, giving an account of experiments tried by him at Madras on 
the Velocity of Sound; by observations, if one may use the term, in 
acoustics, made on the time it took to hear the sound of the guns from 
the fort and from the mount to the observatory, the distance of the 
mount gun being nearly double that from the fort. Two men going to 
the top of the observatory, each provided with a chronometer, and be- 
ginning to count from the instant the flash appeared till he heard the re- 
port—the result being marked down separately. The whole series of 
experiments, of which he gave elaborate tables, appear to have been con- 
ducted with the most beautiful care and accuracy, the mean velocity being 
uniformly, in a vast number of trials, 1142 feet in a second. 

22nd. Read Lord Byron’s Werner. A despicable performance. The 
composition of the drama and the versification are worthy of the subject ; 
but no force of situation, no power of poetry, could ennoble such a subject. 
The hero is a thief, and although wit and beautiful music have made Mac- 
heath a comic hero, and the British public suffer the rascality of the piece 
in consideration of its brilliancy, no public can be cheated into admiration 
of a serious drama in flat versification and tame situation, with the most 
despicable of criminals as the hero. To make a farce out of Old Bailey 
practice, or a comic opera from the Newgate Calendar, is all very well ; but 
to make petty larceny the subject for an heroic drama is a stupid im- 
pudence. Corsairs, who kill their half dozen before breakfast, and, with- 
out washing their hands, speak two hundred lines in praise of love and 
murder, are sadly degenerated when they are found guilty only “ of 
privately stealing in a dwelling house.” 
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23rd. Though a 4to. volume is always rather terrible, I have been 
reading one which has interested me: Account of the Discovery of an 
Ancient City in Guatemala. These remains are of the grandest character; 
they belong to a period of advanced civilization, and yet there is no record 
or even tradition of who built this magnificent city, or when. The author 
heard of it when travelling in the country, and found it more surprising 
than he had been led to believe. So far as one can determine, one is 
inclined to consider them as native. But that such an extent of ruin should 
have been so long undescribed by modern travellers, and that a people 
mighty enough and enough advanced in civilization to have needed such 
buildings should have passed entirely away, is very marvellous. It gives 
at once a wonderful idea of the duration and the perishableness of human 
things. 





London, Feb. 24, 1823. To the House to hear Brougham on the 
Spanish question; very eloquent,—one must listen to him. He works him- 
self up so vehemently, his hearers cannot help being worked up too. He 
would have made a fine figure as a field preacher. He goes on from sen- 
tence to sentence with a force of words and vigour of utterance that are 
worthy of a Whitfield. His appearance, too, is more that of a Scotch 
schoolmaster than of an English ’squire. I should have thought he had 
been at some time a pedagogue somewhere. Used as he is to speak night 
after night in a minority, and always listened to, never altering a vote, it 
is wonderful with what spirit he does it; but then, if he produces no actual 
result, if he never prevents a Ministerial or carries an Opposition measure, 
he has the great satisfaction of making the men wince under his words, 
which, accustomed as they are to it, I could see that they did. It is not 
indeed in human nature to become callous to such incessant pointed and 
poisoned stabs. His speeches read well, but they gain much by his im- 
passioned manner. His voice is good, and his enunciation admirable; 
every word is distinct—every word well chosen, for he has completely 
the gift of true eloquence; the words are as exactly fitted to their place in 
sense and sound as if they had been written, polished, and placed in their 
proper position in his well-balanced periods before hand. Perhaps in this 
speech they had been, for it was a set speech; but I have heard him in 
reply as fluent and as accurate in his language. I should not say he was 
witty, not witty as Sheridan, or as Canning, nor can I call it exactly 
humour; it is a something between both: sarcasm, eloquent sarcasm, is 
his great power, and he does not spare it. Indomitable force of mind and 
lungs he certainly has; I admired him at every sentence, and yet I had a 
feeling all through the speech that I did not like it, though I cannot exactly 
say why. It is not that he does not seem sincere, but that it is too much of 
a lawyer’s vehemence for his client; it carries one on, but with a sort of 
notion that he might turn round at the end of it, and argue just as 
vehemently and just as well on the other side. The House was full; it is 
an interesting question, and a regular trial of strength between the parties. 
His arrangement of the topics, the generalities, the particulars, the argu- 
ment, the satire were admirably put together ; and he kept everybody awake 
but » who is always asleep, and seems to come tothe House for no other 
purpose. I wonder the experiment has never been tried of carrying him over 
to the other side before the division ; he would vote in his sleep as he always 
does, and never perceive that he was with his enemies instead of his friends; 
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and yet I dare say he goes to his Club, and says, “ Brougham was very fine to- 
night on the Spanish question; ” and so he was, and one wonders after it is 
over, as one does sometimes after hearing an eloquent sermon, “Is it pos- 
sible that this can produce no effect upon the hearers? What perse- 
verance a man must have to go on being so eloquent, and all to produce an 
effect for the hour and no more !” 

Feb. 27. Read O’ Driscoll’s Viewsof Ireland; an eloquent but unreasoning 
book. Without the O before the name, one could have no doubt of the 
author’s nativity. 

March 12. Read a very interesting American work, Flint’s Letters 
from the Western States, giving one an idea of the rapid growth of settle- 
ment in the United States that seems magical. A curious contrast these 
real live towns, to the painted cottages set up for the occasion, to amuse 
Catharine of Russia in her progress. Fine practical illustration of the 
superiority of free exertion over despotic commands. The sense of free- 
dom of space as well as of institutions which this book gives, has some- 
thing in it very new to an Islander. The notion that one might tie on a 
knapsack and walk on and on and on for days and weeks without a stop or 
stay or interruption or boundary, has something of independence in it that 
must be the natural cause of a great deal of the tiresome self-confidence of 
United States men. Mr. Flint’s description of the scenery is beautiful ; 
the wild life in those untrodden forests, the mass of vegetation produced 
and reproducing, untouched by human hand, unbroken by human habita- 
tion, are always most deeply interesting; and then suddenly a strange 
mysterious glimpse into some former state of existence. The heaps of 
baked clay, however inferior to the grand ruins I had been reading of in 
Guatemala, are still the fragments of an earlier world, which seem to tell 
of some civilization—a grave of some long-forgotten hunter—* the hunter 
and the deer alike a shade” now, come with a wild dreamy impression of 
duration, of passing away, and of time’s receding wave, which has left these 
scanty but unmistakeable tide-marks of how far its ebb and flow has pre- 
ceded what is now about to extend over and obliterate all that was before. 
The few Indians still remaining, who barter for spirits the land of their 
birth, fill one with sorrow, and one goes back to the unresolvable question 
of the rights and wrongs of Aborigines and of Colonists. The plan 
which has been lately adopted in Canada of agricultural settlements of the 
natives seems at least benevolent, but one must add, if pussible. The gradual 
transformation of savage into civilized life, which is inevitable as numbers 
increase and space decreases, and where the change is from within the 
native population, is the gradual formation of a great nation ; but where it 
is forced, even by the mildest means, by a new invading race, with all the 
disadvantages of a different language and a different colour, always marking 
the line between, is it possible? Had settlements of Europeans been 
made at once in the far West by a set of bachelor soldiers, and the Roman 
and Sabine marriages forcées been effected in a civil way, the two races 
might have melted into one another unperceived, and spread their civiliza- 
tion backwards to the East, and Red Men and White Men become as 
little distinguishable as a Sabine from a Roman in the time of Cicero. 

March 14. Curious report in the Chronicle of some of the Chancery 
decisions in cases of literary property. I read it, well remembering 
Mackintosh’s opinion upon the necessity for prompt and unhampered con- 
demnation of what is immoral in publications ; and yet, even with so great 
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an authority and such excellent arguments in his favour, and with all his 
and my own reliance on the fairness and wisdom of our great law officers, 
my English spirit rather revolts against these literary embargoes. “ Pre- 
vention is better than cure,” is an excellent maxim certainly ; and though 
one would, in the horror of infraction of liberty, rather trust to the antidote 
of good education and moral and religious works, I suppose it is really 
better not to have the bane to be antidoted, especially as the antidote 
comes often so tardy off. 

March 15. A letter from Bonn, to tell me of poor Edward's being 
dangerously ill; I shall be off in a few hours. 

Bonn, April 2. For the first time to my old friend, Professor * * * 
He made many kind inquiries for my nephew, and spoke highly of his 
character here. He shewed me an essay he has been writing on the Hip- 
polytus Stephanephoros of Euripides, in which he is very severe on Pro- 
fessor Monk, and brings a host of authorites to support what seems, after 
all, a very simple reading of Venus’s speech, “Ooor re wévrov reppovwy 
rt’ Arhavrixéy Naiovoty etow, as merely meaning that she was respected as 
far as the bounds of the earth; and he quotes &mreaBac ‘Hpaxdéos orhdwr, 
in Pindar’s 3d Olympic, as used in the same proverbial sort of sense. 

«As we in England would say,” said I, “ to the Land’s End.” 

An illustration which pleased him vastly, and he set about looking fora cor- 
responding expression in German ; which I suppose he will find, or—invent. 

Dr. Von H came in and asked me if the Professor had been 
talking of his Promethean thesis. He has, it seems, revived—for, if I mis- 
take not, it has been broached before—the idea that the prophecy in the 
Prometheus Vinctus, that a greater than Jupiter should arise to loose him, 
was an obscure tradition or rather allusion to the coming of a Messiah. 
The loss of the second part, the actual unbinding, leaves the question an 
open one certainly; but Hercules being the person to do it has appeared a 
most lame and impotent conclusion, and an absolute contradiction to the 
foretold event; indeed it seems to me a mistake. Aschylus mentions 
Hercules rather as the deliverer of Prometheus, and he could in no sense 
be said to be greater than his father. His fame, allegorise his acts ever 
so much, is for more corporeal feats; and the spinning clubbearer, destroyed 
by his stupidity in putting on a wrong shirt, and at last allowed the brevet 
rank of a demigod, is certainly no rival to Jove. Professor * * * 
says that the Prometheus is un-Grecian in many parts. The story of Io 
is, he says, curiously compounded out of the Egyptian fable of Isis and the 
Grecian one of Argus and the Argus-slayer. Some curious citations he 
made of the Oriental, or rather scriptural, turn of some passages :— 
xOdva Sex rvOpérwv 
abrais pifas rvevpa Kpadaivor 
kipa b€ wévrov rpaxet pobiy 
Evyxwoeev, ray Tovpaviwy 
aorowy ddd0v— 








and 
Kai pojy epyy Kove ere pvde 
X9arv ceaddevrat 
Bovxia 8%}xo wapapuearat 
Boorrijs, €dtkes 8'éxAdprovet 
oreporis Carupor, arpdufor dé Kovey 
eiNlooovtim 
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and the use of the old Hebrew expression adopted in Acts, oxAnpdv oot 
pos kévrpa Aakrifery, being in substance the same as the Tpos kévrpa 
k@Aov éxreveis of Aischylus ; and “Opyns yooovons elaly tarpot Aoyor IS 
Solomon's maxim. , 

He says that it is highly probable that Eschylus had been in Egypt, 
whither it was so much the fashion for Athenian gentlemen to make a 
tour, and that he had there found and read some of the Hebrew history 
and poetry; and that, struck with the magnificent language, and the mys- 
terious sublimity of the prophetic allusions to an expected Messiah, he 
introduced it into his piece. 

« But,” said Dr. Von H. “ what is the meaning of Hercules ? We must 
take the play as it is; and what can you do with Hercules ?” 

I said I thought those commentators mistaken who interpret the pro- 
phecy addressed to Io about her descendant, to mean that he was to be the 
dethroner of his father. 

Professor. You are quite right; it is a strange confounding of persons. 
Prometheus, in fact, expressly distinguishes, at the request of the chorus, 
between the two revelations he was to make: he tells Io that her descendant 
was to loose him from the rock, and he then after her departure informs 
the chorus that there is to be a power that shall overthrow the new 


usurper. His language appears to me essentially Hebraic, and imitated from 
that of the Psalms ;— 


“Os 51) Kepavvov Kpeiacor’ évpioer prove 
Bpovrijs 0 vrepBddXovra Kaprepoy KTUTOY. 

Dr. Von H. It is like one of the descriptions of Divine Power in the 
Psalms. But your xévrpa xidov éxreveis, which you quote as a Hebrew 
saying, is used in very similar words by both Pindar and Euripides. 

Professor. Euripides borrowed it from /Eschylus, because it became 
a fashionable phrase. /Eschylus uses it again in Agamemnon. (He passed 
over the Doctor’s observation of its being used by Pindar unnoticed—it 
did not suit the course of his argument.) 

Another Oriental allusion Bryant has already pointed out,—the descrip- 
tion of the daughters of Phorcys in Io’s tale, the Canaanitish priestesses of 
the race of Ammon, whose temple was in the depths of Africa; swan-like, 
because the swan was their badge ; and one-eyed, because of the hierogly- 
phic eye on their temple. 

Dr. Von H. “Eschylus did not find this in the Hebrew poets. 

Professor. No—I only instance it to shew how deeply he had studied 
Egyptian learning, to adapt the story of Isis to that of Io. He had in this 
piece, and I think in all his dramas, a far profounder meaning than the mere 
embodying of national traditions. He was a diligent reader of Homer, and 
had been early impressed with the sublime expressions in the Iliad, which 
denote that Fate was superior to Jove. Prometheus makes use of 


almost the same words ; at least /Eschylus had the words of Homer in his 
mind when he makes Prometheus say, 


réxvn Sdvaynys dobeveorépa paxpo : 
and to the inquiry of the chorus, rés ody dvdynns éoriv olaxoorpddos 5 
he says, Motpac TpLLdpHor, peyhpoves 7’ ’Epiyves ; and the chorus, rovrwy 
tipa Zebs éoriv dobevéorepos. Struck as Homer had been before him with 
the inconsistency of their theogony, he felt there was an unknown God, and 
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to his altar are all his works dedicated. He introduced his creed mysteriously 
veiled in the historic fables of his country. He gathered together from the 
far East, and from his native traditions, all that was poetical and dramatic, 
and he produced them in the never-dying forms which have come down to us. 
The prophetic denunciation of Jupiter’s downfall is the belief of 7Eschylus 
that the false religion of his country would give way to a true one, put into 
the mouth of Prometheus as the expression of his anger and vengeance 
against the Usurper for his injustice to himself. And so artfully is this done 
that it passed at the time of the representation as in character with the person- 
age speaking, as a part of the dramatic effect. And so little has it been under- 
stood in modern times, that many commentators haye considered Prometheus 
as a reformer, and admired his republican anti-monarchical principles ! 
Whereas he is speaking as a theological metaphysician. He had found in the 
Hebrew prophets the continual allusion to the One, the Son of God that 
was to appear; he most ingeniously hid his discovery in the hieroglyphic of 
Jove and his descendants. The interpretation of which was Ath ta made 
to be, that the prophecy alluded only, as Pindar tells it, to Achilles ; and Pro- 
metheus, it was supposed, kept the secret, and held the threat impending 
over his persecutor’s head, till he forced him to send Hercules to kill the 
eagle and set him free, and then he declared to whom the prophecy alluded ; 
and Thetis was married to Peleus, that the son she was to bear might with 
impunity be greater than his more mortal father, as was fulfilled in Achilles. 
This is supposed to have formed the subject of the drama, now lost, of Pro- 
metheus Unbound ; and if it did, it is in strict accordance with my theory. 

Dr. Von H. I do not see how you can prove that; the two pieces 
would form such a complete whole, and would be in such perfect keeping, 
and so altogether Grecian in the theology. 

Professor. But I have said that Aischylus was obliged to disguise his 
purpose, and the more so as we are told that he was accused of impiety. It 
is therefore evident that he was, as I suppose him to have been, a despiser 
of the fantastic religion of Athens, and, as I think I prove, the supporter of 
a purer faith. He had, as I say, been in Sicily and Egypt. 

Dr. Von H. In what we are told of his life, however, it was only at the 
end of it that he went to Sicily. 

Professor. That was only his second visit; we have such very meagre 
hints of his history, that we do much more wisely by making it out from 
what we really possess—his writings. He had evidently travelled; and 
his going to Sicily for the rest of his life when he left Athens, would have 
been very unlikely if he had not been previously acquainted with Hiero. 
He had been in Sicily and in Egypt in his early life, and there he had 
found and studied the Hebrew writers ; and he returned to Athens with the 
strong powers of poetry within him, and the deep impression of that mag- 
nificent poetry which he had been studying ; and he left his earnest. con- 
viction that the religion of his countrymen was false, in the prophetic words 
which he could not venture to give as his own, or in the definite meaning 
that they bore, but couched in Pagan form, and in words uttered by one 
whose tale wasa mystery. He produced and left to his country one of the 
noblest dramas ever constructed, and, had they been able to penetrate it, a 
distinct forewarning that one mightier than Jove should arise and hurl him 
from his throne, and with him all the inferior gods, as typified in Hermes, 
the messenger of the Usurper—meaning that the whole theogony should 
perish ; a prophecy which, as it was borrowed from the really inspired 
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Prophet, has been duly fulfilled. We may therefore consider the Pro- 
metheus as a sort of Heathen scholiast upon the sacred writings; a view 
which gives a surpassing interest to even its splendid dramatic poetry. 
And in the Agamemnon, too, we have another proof of his introduction of 
Hebrew learning: the sacrifice of Iphigenia is so evidently that of 
Isaac by Abraham paganised, that we can hardly doubt that the one was 


taken from the other. 


( To be continued.) 
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[THE family of the Pulci was one 
of the most ancient and noble in the 
city of Florence, and many among its 
members, the ancestors of Luigi, had 
for several centuries, indeed almost 
from the iod of its first inde- 

mdence, been chosen to fill the 

ighest offices of the state. Luigi was 
the ae son of Jacopo di Fran- 
cesco Pulci, and was born at Florence 
on the third of December, 1431. His 
two elder brothers, Bernardo and 
Luca, were also poets, but neither of 
them attained to equal celebrity with 
their younger brother. 

Of the events of the life of Luigi 
but little is known, except that he 
married Lucretia, daughter of Uberto 
degli Albizi, by whom he had two 
sons, Ruberto and Jacopo; that he was 
the friend of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and read at his table portions of his 
Morgante as it was composed; that 
amongst other writings he published 
some odes, canzoni, and sonnets, several 
of which were suppressed for their pro- 
faneness; and that he died in the year 
1487. Itis added, but on questionable 
authority, that his remains were de- 
prived of ecclesiastical sepulture on 
account of the impiety of his writings. 

The Morgante Maggiore is almost 
the earliest of the romances of chivalry 
that Italy produced, and is generally 
considered to be the prototype of the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. It was 


produced in the midst of the festivals 
and banquets of the Tuscan court. 
Poliziano, Ficino, and even Lucrezia 
de’ Medici had a hand in it, and con- 
curred in amusing, by the reciting or 
singing it, the illustrious men and the. 
ladies of that learned court. 


In imi- 


tation of this perhaps the court of 
Esté, its worthy rival in the love for 
letters, heard the Orlando Inamorato 
of the Count Bojardo, which was first 
printed in 1496, at his beautiful domain 
of Scandiano.* “This singular off- 
spring of the wayward genius of Pulci,” 
says ‘Mr. Roscoe,f “has been as im- 
moderately commended by its admirers 
as it has been unreasonably degraded 
and condemned by its opponents ; and 
whilst some have not scrupled to give 
it the precedence, in point of poetical 
merit, to the productions of Ariosto 
and of Tasso, others have decried it 
as vulgar, absurd, and profane; and 
the censures of the church have been 
romulged in confirmation of the 
atter part of the sentence. From the 
solemnity and devotion with which 
every canto is introduced, some have 
judged that the author meant to give 
a serious narrative; but the improba- 
bility of the relation, and the burlesque 
nature of the incidents, destroy all 
ideas of this kind. By others this 
author has been accused of a total 
want of elegance in his expressions, 
and of harmony in his verse ; but this 
work yet ranks as classical in Italian 
literature, and if it be not poetry of 
the highest relish, has a flavour that is 
yet perceptible.” ] 

The following is a fragment from 
the second canto. The poem, con- 
sisting of about 30,000 verses, has cer- 
tainly the recommendation of being in 
the purest Tuscan, and is full of an 
arch simplicity reminding one of Chau- 





* Bettinelli Risorg. d’Ital. Par. II. c. 
3. Epica. 
tT Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, ch, v. 
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cer. Morgante, the hero, a good- 
natured jolly glutton of a giant, is 


killed by the bite of a sea-crab in his 
heel. 


MORGANTE MAGGIORE, 


Canto ii. st. 17. 


Cos) da Chiaramonte * lacrimando 
Si dipartirno Morgante ed Orlando. 


XVIII. 


Per lo deserto vanno alla ventura, 
L’ unoeraa piede, el’ altro era a cavallo ; 
Cavalcon per la selva e per pianura, 
Sanza trovar ricetto o intervallo : 
Cominciava a venir la notte oscura, 
Morgante parea lieto sanza fallo, 
E con Orlando ridendo dicia : 
E’ par ch’ io vegga appresso un’ osteria. 


XIx. 


E’ n questo ragionamento hanno veduto 
Un bel palagio in mezzo del deserto : 

Orlando, poi ch’ a questo fu venuto, 
Dismonta, perché I’ uscio vide aperto ; 

Quivi non é chi risponda al saluto, 
Vannone in sala, per esser pili certo ; 

Le mense riccamente son parate, 

E tutte le vivande accommodate.+ 


XxX. 


Le camere eran tutte ornate e belle, 
Istoriate con sottil lavoro, 

E letti molto ricchi erano in quelle, 
Coperti tutti quanti a drappi d’ oro : 

I palchi erano azzurri pien di stelle, 
Ornati si che valiéno un tesoro: 

Le porte eran di bronzo, e qual d’ argento, 

E molto vario e lieto ¢ il pavimento. 


XXI. 


Dicea Morgante: non é qui persona 
A guardar questo si ricco palagio ? 
Orlando, questa stanza mi par buona, 
Noi ci staremo un giorno con grand’ 


agio. 
Orlando nella mente si ragiona ; 

O qualche Saracin molto malvagio 
Verra, che qualche trappola ci scocchi, 
Per pigliarci al boccon come i ranocchi. 


XXII. 

O veramente e’ c’ é sotto altro inganno ; 
Questo non par che sia conveniente. 

Disse Morgante: questo é poco danno ; 
E cominciava a ragionar col dente, 

Dicendo : all’ oste rimarra il malanno ; 
Mangiam pur molto ben per al presente, 

Quel che ci resta farem poi fardello, 

Ch’ ioporterei, quand’ io rubo, un castello, 


Canto ii, Stanza 17. 


From Chiaramonte thus in tears that day 
Morgante and Orlando went their way. 


XVIII. 


They put at venture through a desert wide, 
One went a-foot, and onhis steed was one. 
Forth on by forest and by field they ride ; 
But place of rest or shelter saw they 
Albeit looking round on every side [none : 
The night began to grow exceeding dun, 
When with loud laugh Morganteshouted, ‘‘I 
Methinks not distant far an inn descry.”’ 


XIx. 


He scarce had spoken when a palace fair 
Amid that desert wild appear’d in sight : 
Orlando, soon as he arrived there, 
Did at a gate that open was alight ; 
None answer’d to their call, so on they fare 
Into the hall to make all matters right ; 
The tables stand in order richly spred, 
With daintiest viands fitly furnished. 


xx. 


The chambers allwere deck’d in meet array, 
Storied with subtle labour curiously, 
With cloth of gold dispred the couches lay, 

And all about the panels fair to see 
A star-besprinkled azure did display, 

So costly, it were worth a kingdom’s fee. 
The doors of brass, and some of silver were, 
The pavement quaint, and wrought with 

mickle care. 


XxXiI. 


‘* Andis there no one,’’ quoth Morgante, 
‘here 
A palace so of riches full to guard ? 
That we may haltat will, methinks, is clear, 
Norforaday shall find our lodging hard.” 
Orlando mutter’d with far other cheer, 
“Either some Saracin will comeprepared 
His caitiff trap to let off in a trice, 
And ata mouthful gulp us down like mice. 


XXII. 


‘* Or else there lurks some other mischief 
nigh ; 
I deem the thing not fitting to be tried.” 
‘¢ Small harm is this ; all hazard I defy,’’ 
Morgante, speaking through his teeth, 
replied, [and I 
‘“¢The host shall bear the brunt, and you 
May for our weal at present well provide ; 
Of what is over we will make a bundle, 
I, when I rob a castle, off can trundle.” 





* He was a near relation of Orlando’s. + Sic. 
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XXIII. 

Rispose Orlando: questa medicina 

Forse potrebbe il palagio purgare, 
Hanno cercato infino alla cucina, 

Né cuoco né vassallo * usan trovare : 
Adunque ognuno alla mensa cammina, 

Comincian le mascella adoperare ; 
Ch’ un giorno gia avién mangiato in sogno, 
Talche di vettovaglia era bisogno. 


XXIV. 

Quivi & vivande di molte ragioni, 

Pavoni, ¢ starne, e lepretti, e fagiani ; 
Cervi, e conigli, ¢ di grassi capponi, 

E vino, ed acqua, per bere, e per mani; 
Morgante diluviava a gran bocconi, 

E furno al bere infermi, al mangiar sani : 
E poi che sono stati a lor diletto, 
Si riposorno intro ’n un ricco letto. 


XXv. 
Com’ e’ fu I’ alba, ciascun si levava, 
E credonsene andar come ermellini, 
Né per far conto I’ oste si chiamava, 
Che lo volean pagar di bagattini ; 
Morgante in qui e in 1a per casa andava, 
E non ritruova dell’ uscio in confini : 
Diceva Orlando: saremo noi mezzi 
Di vin, che 1’ uscio non si raccapezzi ! 


XXVI. 
Questa é, s’ io non m’ inganno, pur la sala, 
Ma le vivande e le mense sparite 
Veggo che son; quivi era pur la scala: 
Qui son gente stanotte cumparite, 
Che come noi aranno fatto gala : 
Le cose, ch’ avanzorno, ove sono ite? 
E’n questo error un gran pezzo soggior- 
nano, 
Dovunque e’ vanno, in sulla sala tornano. 


XXVII. 

Non riconoscon uscio, né finestra ; 

Dicea Morgante : ove siam noi entrati? 
Noi smaltiremo, Orlando, la minestra, 

Che noi ci siam rinchiusi e’ nviluppati, 
Come fa il bruco su per la ginestra, 

Rispose Orlando: anzi ci siam murati. 
Disse Morgante : a volere il ver dirti, 
Questa mi pare una stanza da spirti. 
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XXIII, 


Orlando answer’d, “This a med’cine were 

Of strength enough to purge a palace 
clean.’ 

E’en to the kitchen seek they every where, 
But neither cook nor groom is to be seen, 

So both sit down at table to their fare ; 
Full lustily they work their jaws, I ween. 

They had a day in dream been fain to eat, 

And now to break theirfast was quite a treat. 


XXIV. 


Before them viands of all sorts are set; 
Peacocks and pheasants, capon plump 
and hen, 
Partridges, rabbits, venison, leveret, [then 
Wines exquisite to taste and scent, and 
Water to quaff or wash in at buffet. [again ; 
They drank till sick and eat till sound 
Morgante glutted mouthfuls, and when 
feasted [rested. 
On arich bed they laid them down and 


XXVe 


Atdawning each arose and nothing doubted 
But easily as weasles they should sally : 
For landlord or for reck’ning neither 
shouted, 
They with their scot had made some 
ha’pence tally : 
Morgante up and down the dwelling routed, 
But for an exit found no hole or alley. 
‘¢ Are we with wine,’’ Orlando cried, “‘ o’er- 
taken, [taken ? 
That we have thus our entrance here mis- 


XXVI. 


‘¢ This, if I err not strangely, is the hall, 
But board and feast, I see, are vanish’d 
quite ; [a call, 
Here were the stairs ; some sure have made 
And like ourselves kept gala here to- 
night. [all?” 
The relics, where are they too, one and 
Long while they sojourn’d in this evil 
plight, {will 
Wand’ring about, but wander where they 
For ever on the hall returned still. 


XXVII. 


No door they spy or window inthe room: 
‘¢Where,’’ quoth Morgante, ‘did we 
enter in ? 
We shall digest our pottage, I presume, 
Orlando, wrapt thus closely to our skin, 
Like grub that nestles in a bunch of 
broom.” [bin.”’ 
*¢ Wall’d up,”’ Orlando said, ** we rather 
Morgante answer’d: “If the truth be 
granted, [haunted. 
I question not but that the house is 





* T suspect it should be vassal vi son. 
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XXVIII. 
Questo palagio, Orlando, fia incantato, 
Come far si soleva anticamente. 
Orlando mille volte s’ ¢ segnato, 
E non poteva a se ritrar la mente ; 
Fra se dicendo : aremd noi sognato ? 
Morgante dello seotto non si pente, 
E disse : io so ch’ al mangiare ero desto, 
Or non mi curo s’ egli ¢ sogno il resto. 


XXIXx. 
Basta che le vivande non sognai 
E s’ elle fussin ben di Satanasso, 
Arrechimene pure innanzi assai. [spasso, 
Tre giorni in questo error s’ andorno a 
Sanza trovare ond’ egli uscissin mai ; 
E’1 terzo giorno scesi git: da basso, 
’N una loggia arrivorno per ventura, 
Donde un suono esce a’ una sepoltura. 


XXX. 
E dice: cavalieri, errati siete, 
Voi non potresti di qui mai partire, 
Se meco prima non v’ azzufferete ; 
Venite questa lapida a scoprire, 

Se non che qui in eterno vi starete. 
Perché Morgante comincid a dire : 
Non senti tu, Orlando, in quella tomba 

Quelle parole, che colui rimbomba ? 


XXX. 

Io voglio andare a scoprir quello avello, 

La dove e’ par che quella voce s’ oda, 
Ed escane Cagnazzo, e Farferello, 

© Libicocco, col suo Malacoda ; 
E finalmente s’accostava a quello, 

Perd che Orlando questa impresa loda, 
E disse ; scuopri, se vi fussi dentro 
Quanti ne piovvon mai dal ciel nel centro. 


XXXU. 
Allor Morgante la pietra su alza, 
Ed ecco un diavol pit d’ un carbon nero, 
Che della tomba fuor subito balaa 
Tn un carcame di morto assai fiero, 

Ch’ avea Ia carne secca, ignuda e scalza, 
Diceva Orlando : e’ fia pur da dovero, 
Questo é il diavol, ch’ io’l conosco in 
E finalmente addosso ge gli caccia. [faccia, 


XXVIII. 


‘* This palace is enchanted, to our cost, 
As oft, Orlando, happ’d in ancient days.” 
A thousand times himself Orlando cross’d, 
And strove in vain to conquer hisamaze : 
‘We in some dream,’ thought he, 
‘* perhaps are lost.’’ 
Morgante for the feast less dearly pays : 
** I’ve eaten wide awake, and to my seem- 
ing (dreaming. 
It recks not,” said he, ‘‘if the rest be 


XXIX. 


“T did not dream the viands, that’s enough, 
And if we had them e’en at Satan’s 
charge, [stuff.’’ 
Why he may fetch us more of the same 
Three days in wand’ring did they go at 
large, 
But as for getting thence still met rebuff ; 
The third day down into a lodging large 
By chance descended, whence there came 
a sound 
That issued from a grave under the ground. 


XXX. 
“Ye knights,” it said, “ye’ve wander'd 
far astray, 
Nor from the palace ever shall be rid, 
Except ye first with me have had a fray ; 
Draw near and from this tomb remove 
the lid, 
If not, ye here eternally shall stay.” 
Morgante thus Orlando question did : 
“ Perceivest the words, Orlando, which 
this fellow 
Doth in our ears out of this tomb rebellow? 


XXXI. 


‘‘T’ll go and straight the sepulchre uncase, 
From whence, as seems to me, that voice 
we heard, 
Be Farfarel and Cagnazzo to my face, 
Or Libicoc with Malacoda stirr’d.” 
And finally he drew near to the place, 
The emprize Orlando praising with this 
word: 
‘¢ Uncase it, though within as many dwell 
As — from heaven rain’d down to 
ell.” 


XXXII. 


Morgante lifts the stone, and at a bound 
Upstarts a devil blacker than a coal; 
Exceeding fiercely darting forth it frown’d, 
In shape the carcase of Some damned 

soul, [bound. 

That had the flesh dry, shrivel’d, and hide- 

‘* This,” said Orlando, staring at his 

nowl, [him ;’” 

‘This is the devil, by his face I know 

And therewith at the devil’s back doth 
throw him. 
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Questo diavol con lui s’ abbraccide 
Ognuno scuote ; e Morgante diceva : 
Aspetta, Orlando, ch’ io t’ajuterde : 
Orlando ajuto da lui non voleva : 
Pure il diavol tanto lo sforzée, 
Ch’ Orlando ginocchion quasi cadeva ; 
Poi si riebbe, e con lui si rappicca, 
Allor Morgante pit oltre si ficca, 


XXXIV. 

E gli parea mill’ anni d’ appiccare 

La zuffa; e come Orlando cos) vide, 
Comincia il gran’ battaglio* a scaricare, 

E disse : a questo modo si divide. 
Ma quel demon lo facea disperare ; 

Perd che i denti digrignava, e ride. 
Morgante il prese alle gavigne istretto, 
E missel nella tomba a suo dispetto. 


XXXV. 


Com’ e’ fu drento, grido: non serrare, 
Che se tu serri, mai non uscirai. 
Diceva Orlando: che dobbiam noi fare ? 
E’ gli rispose: ta lo sentirai ; 
Convienti quel gigante battezzare, 
Poi a tua posta andar te ne potrai: 
Fallo Christiano, e come e’ sara fatto, 
Al tuo cammin ne va sicuro e ratto. 


XXXVI. 


Se tu me lasci questa tomba aperta, 
Non vi fard pitt noja o increscimento ; 
Cid che ti dico, abbi per cosa certa. 
Orlando disse: di cid son contento, 
Benché tua villania questo non merta, 
Ma per partirmi di qui, ci consento, 
Poi tolse I’ acqua, e battezzo il gigante, 
Ed usci fuor con Rondello e Morgante. 


XXXVII- 


E come e’ fu fuor del palagio uscito, 
Senti drento alle mura un gran romote, 
Ond’ e’ si volse, e’l palagio & sparito. 
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XXXIII. 


The fiend and he in grapple straightengage. 
Morgante, seeing them fall to pell-mell, 
Said, ‘* Wait, till I with thee the battle wage, 
Orlando.” Nothing would his courage 
quell ; 
Nath’less so home the devil in his rage 
Thrust him, that well nigh on his knees 
he fell ; [prest him, 
Recovering soon his foot, once more he 
Morgante forwards, too, for fight addrest 
him. 


XXXIV. 


A thousand years until he joined that scufile 
It seem’d; and, when Orlando thus he 


saw, 
He ’gan his mighty clapper to unmuffle ; 
“ And thus,” quoth he, ‘‘ do we lay down 
the law.” 
But well that demon did his temper ruffle, 
For that he grinn’d at himwith open jaw, 
Andlaugh’d. Morgante by the collar took 
him, [him. 
And down into the tomb again he shook 


XXXV. 


Soon as within, he shouted, ‘‘ Shut not to, 
For if thou shut thou stay’st for ever 
here.” [do ?*? 
Replied Orlando, ‘* What then must we 
The voice return’d in answer, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt hear : 
Thou must baptize that giant, then pursue, 
Whene’er thou wilt, thy journey without 
fear ; [done, 
A Christian make him, and when that is 
Secure and speedy shall the road be run. 


XXXVI. 


“¢ Tf thou for me this tomb dost open leave, 
I to annoy thee am no longer bent : 

What I have said for certainty believe.’’ 
Orlando answered, ‘‘ I am well content, 

So we may from this durance gain reprieve ; 
Though thou hast ill deserved it, I con- 

sent.” 
He took the water then, as was advised, 


_And therewithal the giant he baptized. 


XXXVII, 


Forth fared he with Morgante and his 
steed, [sound 

And, soon as they had issued, heard a 
As thunder crashing from the walls pro- 
ceed : [found. 

He turn’d him and the palace vanish’d 





* The eum is the clapper of a bell, with which Morgante had armed himself. 
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CZSAR’S CANTIAN CAMPAIGNS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the Sept. Number of your Maga- 
zine, your correspondent H. L. L. 
in his article upon Cesar’s Invasion of 
Britain, protested “ against the Coway 
Stakes theory, and all the hypothetical 

assages of the Thames at that fanciful 
ocality,” but not for the reasons ad- 
vanced in the letter I addressed to you 
on the “Contest of Cesar and Cas- 
wallon” (inserted in April 1844.) 

Since the publication of that paper 
I have made many more discoveries * 
of Kentish aboriginal remains, invari- 
ably confirmatory of the opinion I 
then mooted. By the majority of an- 
tiquaries it is now admitted that at the 
period of Czsar’s invasions of this 
country the Britons were not in the 
state of savage barbarism represented 
by the Romans; nay, by some it is 
maintained that the Britons, on the 
contrary, were in a highly civilized 
condition, and in constant communica- 
tion with the most polished states of 
the East: to which opinion I admit I 
incline. Even the evidence furnished 
by the Commentaries proves that, in- 
stead of Cesar’s Cantian campaigns 
being crowned with success, he was 
most disgracefully beaten, and his 
armies nearly annihilated by the Kent- 
ishmen. The plausible reason assigned 
by the Roman general in his autobio- 
graphical account for his invasion of 
Britain is, that the islanders furnished 
[naval] assistance to the Veneti. A 
cause much more probable than the 
supposition of Suetonius, that he came 
over with the sordid intent of gathering 
penis one of the then chief items of 

ritish export. 

No matter what were the motives, 
Cesar resolved to attempt the subjec- 
tion of the island, and early in the spring 
of 55 B.c. he commenced the construc- 
tion of transports for his troops. Upon 
the 25th of August of that year, his 
preparations being completed, he em- 





* Notices of these discoveries (as por- 
tions of this article) have at various times 
appeared in the Dover Chronicle, Kentish 
ludependent, and Maidstone Journal ; the 
paragraphs have been collected, and, with 
additions, are placed in consecutive order 
before the readers of the Gent. Mag. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVI. 


barked his men at Wissant, (the port 
so ably described by H. L. L. in your 
September Magazine), and departed 
from the continent “about the third 
watch of the night, with a good gale, to 
the sea.” Fortunately for him his 
vessels escaped or passed through the 
British fleet without being attacked. 

I fully agree with the Rev. Beale 
Post that Cesar first made the land off 
Folkestone, where he found not onl 
the shores strongly protected by forti- 
fications, but an enormous and well- 
disciplined army assembled to dispute 
the disembarkation of the Romans. 
For the Britons, informed of Ceesar’s 
projected invasion, had levied forces 
and given the command to the expe- 
rienced cean Caswallon. The landing 
in face of these obstacles was a task of 
great difficulty, and it was not till 
after various repulses that the Romans 
finally succeeded in their object on the 
coast at Lymne, at a late hour of the 
26th of August. Wearied by their 
mutual exertions, the two armies re- 
posed for the night nearly opposite 
each other. The next day the en- 
gagement was renewed, and termi- 
nated, after a sanguinary engagement, 
slightly to the je sonar of the Ro- 
mans. Consequent upon this partial 
success, some of the Ceans withdrew 
from the British confederacy, and en- 
deavoured to make terms for them- 
selves with Cesar. Three days after- 
wards the remainder of the Roman 
army, consisting of the cavalry, was 
seen off the harbour, followed y the 
British fleet. The latter unhesitat- 
ingly attacked the Roman transports, 
and not only routed but utterly pre- 
vented even one of them landing their 
freight. Successful in this attempt, 
the Britons next destroyed, in the face 
of the foe, the galleys the Romans had 
carefully drawn upon the beach for 
safety. Cmsar, however, (wilfully 
misrepresenting, after the fashion of 
Napoleon’s lying bulletins,) attributed 
this untoward affair to the effect 
of a storm! Animated by victory, the 
British Ceans withdrew r Mes the camp 
the Romans had fortified upon the sea- 
coast, and, having ascertained how 
small was the number of their oppo- 
nents, and noted cy deficiencies in 
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military stores, again joined their con- 
federated countrymen. As the supply 
of provisions was insuflicient, Cesar, 
on September the 18th, sent a portion 
of his troops upon a foraging expedi- 
tion to a field two miles distant, where 
he had been informed the corn was 
unreaped. 

Had not Cesar fairly admitted that 
the county of Kent was densely popu- 
lated and highly cultivated, it would, 
nevertheless, have been apparent from 
hisnarration, since he describes the field 
his army plundered as furnishing sufti- 
cient forage for its sustenance. It is diffi- 
cult to consider otherwise than that this 
field had been left as a bait, to attract 
the Romans into an ambuscade. Whe- 
ther such was or not a portion of Cas- 
wallon’s strategetical plans, it is evi- 
dent that it answered that purpose, 
and the Romans were snared by it, 
and if not nearly destroyed most dis- 
gracefully beaten, after a bloody 
slaughter. It is clear, too, that the 
corn reaped from the other lands must 
have been hoarded at no great dis- 
tance, or else the commissariat depart- 
ment of the Britons was most satisfac- 
torily managed ; otherwise how could 
the British chief have provisioned the 
vast troops of horses necessary to draw 
the chariots, in addition to his enor- 
mous army, before Cesar first gave it 
battle ? 

Anticipating an attack upon the fo- 
raging party, one half the Roman army 
was actually employed inthe expedition. 
Undeterred by the superior discipline 
of the invaders, the Britons surrounded 
and nearly annihilated them in a despe- 
rate and sanguinary attack. Clouds of 
dust gave Cesar an inkling of the battle, 
to which he hurried, with the two co- 
horts on duty in the camp, ordering the 
remainder of his forces to arm and fol- 
low. Arrived at the scene of action, 
he found the defeat of the Romans de- 
cisive, hardly a man of the seventh 
legion escaping to relate the disastrous 
tale. The field was covered with the 
dying and dead, and overrun with the 
chariots and cavalry of the victorious 
Britons. Having rescued the few ex- 
hausted survivors, he retraced his 
steps; and, pursued by his unrelenting 
foes, with difficulty reached the shelter 
of his camp. Quite aware after this 
battle that his position in Britain was 


no longer tenable, he embarked the 


miserable skeleton of his army (300 
men) in two transports, and sailed 
away at midnight. 

Thus terminated, after three weeks 
stay, Cesar’s first and much vaunted 
expedition into Britain, which, though 
extolled most highly in Rome as a glo- 
rious and wonderful exploit, was no 
more than the discovery of a landing- 
place, and the certain knowledge that 
the islanders would not tamely sur- 
render their freedom. The topography 
of the country at the period of this 
campaign is so imperfectly known, and 
the details which have reached us are so 
incomplete, that a connected or accu- 
rate account of the operations of the 
Romans is impossible. But there can 
be no doubt as to the result of the ex- 
pedition,—Czsar’s army everywhere 
encountered the fiercest resistance. It 
subdued no more than the ground it 
stood upon, and, after having advanced 
at the most six miles into the interior, 
and fought several engagements, was 
compelled, after suffering enormous 
losses of men, and the whole of the 
materiel, to flee ignominiously, under 
cover of night, to the continent. 

B.c. 54. Exasperated at the ill-suc- 
cess of his first Cantian Campaign, 
Cesar, immediately after his return to 
Gaul, directed his lieutenants to pre- 
pare anew armament for the subju- 
gation of Britain. He ordered the 
vessels to be constructed in a peculiar 
form, better adapted for conveying 
horses than those he had previously 
used. Wealso gather from his details 
that, in consequence of troublesin Kent, 
Mandubratius, the son of Imanuen- 
tius, the Cean of the Trinobantes, had 
been banished from his country, and, 
sacrificing his patriotism, sought ser- 
vice as a spy or guide in the Roman 
ranks. ‘The arrangements being con- 
cluded, Cesar, Aug. 18, embarked at 
the Portus Itius a force of 32,000 men 
in 800 vessels. About sunset he 
weighed anchor, and, advancing with 
a gentle wind, continued his course 
till midnight, when he found himself 
becalmed ; but the tide still urging 
him on, at daybreak he saw Britain 
on his left. When again following the 
return of the tide, he rowed with all 
his might to reach that part of the 
island he had marked out the preceding 
year as the most convenient for land- 
ing; and on this occasion he com- 
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mends exceedingly the diligence of 
the soldiers, who, labouring incessantly 
at the oar, urged the transports so 
swiftly that they equalled the course 
of the galleys. At length, Cesar having 
arrived off Lymne, was permitted by 
the natives to uninterruptedly disem- 
bark. 

Becoming acquainted, through some 
prisoners he captured, with the place 
of concealment of the Britons, or, what 
is more likely, being informed by the 
traitor Mandubratius of the situation 
of Dourwhern, the largest city near 
the coast, which, as being also the site 
of a celebrated sanctuary, was a place 
likely to be protected. Leaving ten 
cohorts and three hundred horse under 
the command of Q. Atrius, to guard 
the fleet, about midnight the active 
and indefatigable Cesar set out with 
the rest of his army in quest of the 
enemy, being under the less concern 
for his ships, because he had left them 
at anchor on a smooth and open shore, 
apparently secure from any danger of 
surprise. 

fter a fatiguing night march of 
twelve hours, Cesar came in sight of 
the British army posted behind the 
river Stour, near Chartham, from 
which strong position they attacked 
the foe, and endeavoured to prevent 
their crossing the river; but being 
repulsed by the Roman cavalry, they 
retired towards some woods, into a 
place strongly fortified by nature and 
art, the adits being te Be up with 
an abbatis of trees, which Cesar ima- 
gined had been prepared before on 
some occasion of internal civil war, 
“for all the avenues were secured by 
strong barricades of felled trees piled 
upon one another.” Strong as was 
this fortress, the soldiers of the seventh 
legion raised an earthwork, and, ad- 
vancing under cover of their shields, 
carried the position, and drove the 
Britons away. Cesar forbad pursuit, 
the day (Aug. 20) being spent, and 
employed the men in rendering the 
encampment subservient to his use. 

Early next morning Cesar prepared 
to assume the offensive; and, having 
divided his army into three divisions, 
sent them in search of the enemy. 
Scarcely had the eagles approached 
within sight of the Britons than a mes- 
senger arrived from the camp on the 
shore, with the untoward intelligence 
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that during the night a terrific tempest 
had arisen and totally wrecked the 
fleet. Recalling his troops, Cesar re- 
turned to the sea-coast with his legions. 
The misfortune he there beheld was 
great ; forty vessels irretrievably lost, 
and the rest so damaged that they 
seemed hardly reparable. With his 
characteristic energy, he set all the 
carpenters in his army to work, and 
sent dispatches to Labienus, ordering 
him to build in Gaul as many ships as 
possible. Determined, however, to 
suffer no more losses by allowing his 
fleet to continue riding at anchor, he 
resolved that all his ships should be 
drawn up on dry land, and enclosed 
within a naval camp. This laborious 
and difficult achievement was accom- 
plished in ten days and nights by the 
vigorous and incessant toil of the 
whole army. 

It is not my intention now to follow 
Cesar step by step from his landing 
upon the Kentish shore. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to the indication 
of his route, briefly enumerating the 
modern names of the parishes he passed 
through, and adding a few explanatory 
topographical comments. Thus, after 
landing at Lymne, he proceeded to 


DOURWHERN, 


afterwards Dorobernium, and now 
Canterbury. The site of the British 
town was on the heights near St. Mar- 
tin’s Church. It was here he received 
the account of the attack of the Bri- 
tish fleet, which he has been pleased to 
put down to the account of astorm. A 
storm! why, if it had been a stormy 
night, it would have had some effect 
upon his land operations ; and, as he 
is particularly minute and explicit 
upon the subject, he would certainly 
not have omitted to record the occur- 
rence. The truth is, that his gal- 
leys and transports, being propelled 
by banks of oars, had outstripped the 
slow sailing vessels of the British, 
precisely as steam vessels beat men 
of war; but when the tug of battle 
and the trial of strength between the 
two came on, the Roman galleys were 
found as little able to cope with the 
heavier and better-manned British 
vessels,* as they had been off the 





* Cesar admits that the Roman fleet 
under young Brutus knew not how to at, 
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coast of Armorica with the Veneti. 
The weakest were therefore driven 
upon the shore, and it was only by the 
rapid retrogression of the Roman 
army that Cesar was at all enabled to 
wrest the remnants of his craft from 
his determined foemen. The only 
safe method left him to adopt was to 
draw the fragments into a land camp, 
and this took his whole force, after in- 
credible labour, ten days. It is not 
to be imagined that even this was 
tamely allowed by the Britons, on the 
contrary, they harassed him by every 
means in their power alike by day and 


—. 
aving thus secured his fleet, and 
left it under secure guard as be- 
fore, in the beginning of September he 
ain proceeded inland, in search of 
aswallon, who had employed the in- 
terval in strengthening the confede- 
racy and increasing his army. During 
this march along the British trackway 
to Dourwhern, the British cavalry, 
supported by their chariots, dating 
attacked the Roman horse, who, to 
protect the infantry, had more than 
_ to make sorties from their direct 
ine. 

As soon as the hostile armies ap- 
proached each other they began to 
skirmish. The British horse and cha- 
riots vigorously attacked the Roman 
cavalry, but, pretending to be repulsed, 
the feint deceived the Romans, who, 
being out-manceuvred, received a se- 
rious check. Sallying from another 

int on the wearied soldiers, while 
intent upon making secure their night 
encampment, they utterly destroyed. 
the advance guard. Cesar sent the 
two first cohorts of the legions to their 
aid. (These were not only more nu- 
merous than the others, but usually 
consisted of the bravest men.) The 
Britons charged them in several bodies, 
broke omg 2 their ranks, and routed 
them ere they recovered from the 
panic in which they were thrown by 
so novel a mode of fighting, and then 
retired without loss. Quintus Labe- 
rius Durus, a military tribune, was 
slain; and, but for the opportune arri- 
val of some fresh cohorts, the conflict 
would have terminated in the utter 
rout of the Roman forces. Cesar, his 





tack the lofty ships of the Veneti, and of 
course their British allies. 


own despatch writer, is here rather 
partial, and, by a confused narrative, 
endeavouring to gloss over the truth, 
and cloak from the public eye the fact 
that the major part of his army was 
thoroughly beaten. 

The next day Cesar fancied that 
the Britons were rather more fearful 
of encountering his legions, because, 
he says, they stationed themselves far 
off, upon the hills, and appeared but 
sparingly, not skirmishing with the 
Roman horse as heretofore. So about 
noon Cesar sent out three legions and 
all the cavalry to forage. Hardly had 
they commenced than the Britons 
furiously fell upon them, attacking 
them from all quarters, and Cesar, 
apparently astonished at their effron- 
tery, naively says, “they even at- 
tacked the legions and standards.” 
The Romans now feeling that “they 
must do or die,” returned to the charge 
and repulsed them. The cavalry, find- 
ing themselves supported by the in- 
fantry, fought so desperately that they 
routed the Britons with great slaughter, 
“and continued the pursuit till the 
had utterly broken them, insomuc 
that great numbers being slain, they 
could neither find an opportunity to 
rally, descend from their chariots, or 
face about to make resistance.” 

I coincide with Cozens, Hasted, Dr. 
Plot, and the Rev. Mr. Harris, that 
the spot where Quintus Laberius 
Durus was slain was at Chartham 
Downs. 

Canterbury was then a town of 
magnitude, of which the Din John is 
an imperishable record. Din is a 
Celtic word signifying an “height.” 
The final syllable is expressive of a 
Sortification, rendering the whole word 
the fortified mound or height. It had 
been erected by the Belge after their 
seizure of this part of Kent, to kee 
the aborigines in subjection. This 
town was afterwards, from the supe- 
rior advantages it presented, selected 
by Aulus Plautius for the site of a 
Roman station. 

But I most decidedly differ with 
those learned antiquaries as to the 
route by which Cesar marched to it. 
Unfortunately they did not allow suf- 
ficiently for the great changes the 
Kentish coast has undergone durin 


even the last thousand years, and too 
for granted Cesar first made Dover, 
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and then proceeded to Deal, where he 
landed. 

Such, however, was not the case, as 
I have previously stated. The land he 
first made was Folkestone, and his 
disembarkation was at Lymne; and 
thence, under the guidance of Mandu- 
bratius, by the Stone-street, passing 
oa the parishes now called Stow- 
ting, Elmstead, Thanington, and Can- 
terbury. 

In every one of these parishes can 
the road still be traced, and Cesar’s 
line of march was thence through the 
following places: — Wye, Charing, 
Lenham, Harrietsham, Hucking, and 
Debtling.* The route is far from 
being straight; but we must bear 
in mind that the British roads were 
not so undeviating as they were 
after the Romans’ alterations, but 
rather frequently diverged to the 
densely populated British towns that 
were so numerous in both East and 
West Kent: besides, they were formed 
according to the British plan of 
skirting the chains of hills ; and traces 
of the road may even still be per- 
ceived by reference to the map; and 
it is quite certain that Cesar availed 
himself of the existing roads t from 
the sea-coast. 


THE FORD OF THE TAM Ys. { 


Now the question here is, whether 
Cesar called that the river Thames 
which we do now? I answer, No; 
and the reason is, our Thames does not 
correspond to Ceesar’s Thames, whereas 
the Medway agrees with his descrip- 
tion. The Medway divides the county 





* In the parish of Debtling a few years 
since some entrenched embankments were 
discovered at a distance of two miles in 
the direction of Bredhurst. They formed 
nearly a square, with a double vallum on 
the north side. This was probably the 
spot selected for his encampment the night 
before he forced the passage of the ford. 

+ During the railway mania of 1845, a 
‘line’ was projected by this very route 
to London. I think it was called Sir 
John Rennie’s plan. 

t In Domesday Book, Elesford, the 
ford of Eccles, an ancient village near 
Aylesford, is called Aiglessa. Tradition 
still speaks of it having been a strong and 
populous town, the cottages occupying its 
site being chiefly built of stones from the 
foundation of its primitive houses.—A(l- 
port’s Maidsione, p. 17. 
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into two “ ge and that, too, at the 
distance of about 80 miles from the 
sea (Dr. Owen says), following the 
course of the river; but I would 
rather maintain that Cesar reckoned 
his marchings and countermarchings, 
and so, by an approximation, made the 
distance about 80 miles. In this view 
the account is clear, and conformable 
to fact; but the Coway Stakes ren- 
dering of Camden is absurd, and con- 
tradicts fact. For to say that the 
river Thames, at the distance of 80 
miles from the sea, or above London, 
divides Middlesex from the mari- 
time states of Kent, sounds to me 
[Dr. Owen] not a jot more rational 
than it would be to say that Black- 
heath is a promontory. Besides, the 
Thames there does not touch Kent.” 
With these observations I perfectly 
ee. 

Again, had Cesar crossed our Thames 
he would not have totally omitted re- 
cording his previous passage of the 
Medway, inasmuch as it was a river 
of much greater extent and magni- 
tude than the Stour, and covered the 
whole of the valley between the rising 
grounds. 

Again, “Pxantacenet,” (Dr. Bro- 
met,) in remarking upon an article of 
mine in the Gentleman’s Magazine,.in 
the July No. 1844, says, “ The great 
question, however, and the only one 
which has been commented on with 
any due attention, although hitherto 
unsatisfactorily, is, whether the river 
Tamisis, which in the Celtic language 
— winding water, am 
our Thames, or whether it be not the 
Medway, or, as held by some, a river 
in Surrey or Sussex, and at what pre- 
cise spot eighty Roman miles from 
the sea, its only (so Cesar says) ford- 
able part, he passed such river, and 
whether these eighty miles are to be 
reckoned as the crow flies, or according 
to the direction taken by the retreating 
Britons.” 

However, after a careful re-consi- 
deration of all circumstances, I am 
quite confirmed in the opinion that I 
am perfectly justified at placing the 
spot where Cesar crossed the Tam ys 
to be just below Kits Coty House. 

Cesar writes, § 13, “ After the de- 
feat of Caswallon,” that is, the battle 
near Canterbury, “the British auxi- 
liary troops, which had come in from 
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all parts, returned severally to their 
homes, nor did the enemy appear any 
more against us with their whole 
forces.” In confirmation of this plain 
unvarnished sentence, Cesar goes on 
to state, after a most curious confusion 
of paragraphs, which he doubtless did 

urposely with a view of mystifying 
is readers, “ That Caswallon disbanded 
the remainder of his forces, with the 
exception of about four thousand esse- 
darii, or chariots, which he retained 
with him to watch Czsar’s proceedings, 
and to prevent his foraging parties 
making successful excursions.” If 
Ceesar’s version be here true, he ought 
for disbanded to have written Caswal- 
lon’s men had deserted. But I do not 
consider this the fact, because I find 
by the actual preceding paragraph 
that the Britons had advanced to pro- 
tect the ford. The astonishing num- 
ber of chariots indisputably proves the 
density of the population, no less than 
their riches and civilization; it also 
clearly shews that good roads must 
have intersected the country, else how 
otherwise could they have travelled to 
the seat of war, and how hovered 
upon the march, harrying the Ro- 
man legions? It also shews that Cas- 
wallon rightly imagined that Cesar 
would endeavour to make an excursion 
into the heart of the county of Kent, 
by what was, par excellence, the 
Great Road (the Watling-street), that 
being the road leading to the Druid 
Temple, near the cromlech now called 
Kits Coty House, to counteract which 
Caswallon detached all the forces he 
could spare to assist in making ob- 
stacles to the passage of the ford, 
through which the road lay to the 
interior. 

Cesar goes on to state, § 14, “ That 
he, perceiving their design, [the Bri- 
tons, I suppose, but he does not deign 
to specify what their design was, nei- 
ther can I infer,] marched towards the 
Thames from Dourwhern, to penetrate 
into the kingdom of Caswallon.” 

Arrived on that river’s brink, which, 
unconfined by barriers, spread over 
the whole face of the valley, and was 
only fordable with difficulty at one 
spot, Cesar found the army of Cas- 
wallon strongly posted on the opposite 
side, determined to oppose the in- 
vaders of their country, and bravely 
die adjoining their holy places. They 


had likewise secured the banks with 
sharp stakes. That this was the place 
is most probable, and that the Druid 
priesthood, moreover, lent all their 
aid to influence the combatants, may 
easily be conceived. The Druids most 
likely, too, were the instigators of 
“the securing the banks with sharp 
stakes, as well as the driving many of 
the same kind into the bed of the 
river, so as to be covered with the 
water.” 

“ Being informed of this by some 
prisoners and deserters,” Caesar “ sent 
the cavalry before, ordering the le- 
gions to follow close after, which they 
did with so much expedition and 
briskness, though nothing but their 
heads were above the water, that the 
enemy, unable to sustain the charge, 
quitted the battle ground, and betook 
themselves to flight.” Knowing what 
the Druidical tenets were, it is impos- 
sible wholly to credit this specious 
statement. It is not’ for a moment 
probable that the sacred shrines were 
so readily abandoned to destruction, 
nor is it feasible that the Druid priests, 
a warlike race, were so forgetful of 
the tenets they taught, and so cowardly, 
as not to have excited, by all the 
means and appliances in their power, 
the natives to make a stand for the 
rites of their faith. 

With all their efforts, however, the 
Britons were unable to withstand the 
war-trained legions of Rome, and 
Cesar was victorious in this affair, 
and crossed the river. Consequent 
upon his success was the submission of 
the Cenimagni, whose tribe was situate 
on the site of the present Aylesford, 
and in whose territories were com- 
prised the Druidical fanes previously 
mentioned. 

Cesar, as we have already said, tells 
us that he was conducted by a traitor 
named Mandubratius, who, to be 
made king of the Trinobantes, a ge- 
neric name for “a powerful and war- 
like people,” betrayed his country. To 
reach this state, which we conceive 
comprised the hundred of Hoo, the 
Romans diverged from the main track- 
way they had previously pursued, and 
marched past SNopLAND, and thence 
to the borders of the peninsula, where 
they were met by ambassadors, who 
submitted, and on the part of the peo- 
ple undertook to receive Mandubratius 
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for their king, and, as a pledge of 
their future good conduct, promised 
to send supplies of provisions and 
forty hostages. 


HIGHAM. 


Cesar tells us that during the pre- 
ceding marches the Trinobantes sent 
ambassadors to solicit peace, which he 
granted them, on condition that they 
accepted Mandubratius for their king, 
to which they consented. Mandubra- 
tius, immediately after his elevation, 
sent Cesar supplies of corn, which 
plainly shews that the Trinobantes 
could not have been far distant from 
the invading forces. (§ xvi.) 

That the state of the Trinobantes 
was in the hundred of Hoo is evident, 
otherwise it could not be possible for 
Cesar, during his advance into the 
country, to have received ambassa- 


dors, who had then to return and col-~ 


lect forty hostages, and procure from 
perchance north, east, west, and south 
sufficient corn for the sustenance of 
the Roman troops, if they had been 
situate at a greater distance, and 
across a mighty river like the Thames, 
as many antiquaries have maintained 
without a shadow of reason. 

The easy terms acceded to the 
Trinobantes, added to the defeat of 
Caswallon at the ford, induced some 
other tribes or clans to send in their 
allegiance. 

After bestowing upon Mandubratius 
the government of the state of the 
Trinobantes, and receiving forty host- 
ages, Caesar marched to THona. 

In 1825 some labourers, while grub- 
bing up a piece of Clay-lane Wood, 
came upon an intrenchment, in the 
centre of which they discovered at the 
very least three waggon loads of hu- 
man bones, mingled with leather, many 
metal celts, spear-heads, and armour, 
the latter in such preservation that a 
suit was actually put on by one of the 
labourers, who was living in 1845. 
The bones were collected and thrown 
into the surrounding fosse; the earth 
which composed the vallum was then 
thrown over them, and the soil levelled. 

Some of the celts, several portions 
of the armour, and pieces of the wea- 
pons, are preserved in a museum at 
Gravesend. The armour was taken 
to Cobham Hall by the finders, who 
expected a handsome reward for their 
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pains ; but the then noble owner, being 
no archeologist, ordered the men 
some refreshment, and told them “ to 
take their rubbish away.” After this 
rebuff, and knowing no collectors of 
antiquities, they sorted out the metal, 
and, after breaking it into pieces, sold 
above a bushel of it to Mr. Troughton, 
late a Mayor of Gravesend, who con- 
signed it to the melting-pot. So bright 
was the metal that one of the celts was 
actually tested by fire, to see if it was 
not gold, and it still bears the marks 
of this ill-usage. The discovery of 
these relics, Roman and British, mingled 
together, clearly demonstrates that 
here an engagement took place, and 
that Thong was in Cesar’s line of 
march ; because we know that the Ro- 
mans under Aulus Plautius occupied 
this county without opposition, and 
these remains most satisfactorily prove 
that an engagement between the Ro- 
mans and the Britons occurred on the 
spot. The mass of osseous remnants, 
and the British weapons, with Roman 
armour, incontestibly shew that after 
the battle the slain were indiscrimi- 
nately interred. Here, too, Cesar 
awaited and received the supplies of 
corn and hostages promised from the 
Trinobantes. 

Following the trackway or road, 
Cesar marched to the British town on 
WrnGFiecp Bank, and, for the refresh- 
ment of his troops, halted at the only 
spring of fresh water they had passed 
since they had left the Medway. 

After reducing this Belgic-British 
town, Cesar bivouacked on the spot 
now known as Col-Harbour, in North- 
fleet parish, the heights immediately 
adjoining Springhead. The following 
morning he crossed the valley, which 
on the western side was very woody.* 





* «¢ A traveller ’’ in 1803 writes in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, ‘* In 
the bosom of this wood,”’ (it is now, owing 
to the disforesting, outside of the wood,) 
‘* part of which is said to be in Southfleet 
parish, is a wonderful cavern, divided into 
detached cells, or apartments, excavated 
from a hill of chalk [sand ?] facing the 
south, at the bottom of which you enter 
it. This is probably of very remote an- 
tiquity. The woodmen tell you that once 
in thirty years, or thereabouts, the rage to 
see it rises in the minds of the neighbour. 
ing villagers; and they make parties to 
go and regale there, taking lights that they 
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From the well-known bravery of the 
Druid priesthood, and their possession 
of a ae and accompanying sacred 
groves, on these heights, now called 





may find their way out. Our guide has 
not been down there for thirty years, but 
he says he then saw names and dates 
thirty years back.” The ‘traveller’ 
gives a very far-fetched version of the 
origin of the name, as follows :—‘‘ The 
last owner was a terrific kidnapper or 
freebooter, who may have lived probably 
many hundred years ago, and whose name 
seems to originate, like many other proper 
names of old, from his possessions, caer 
V’arbre [? long before the Normans! !!], 
the dwelling or habitation in the wood or 
trees, and now by colloquial shortening 
becomes Clabber, to which they add his 
profession, napper; and Clabber Napper's 
Hole has been the terror of the rising 
generations, possibly ever since the time 
of our great Alfred.’’ [The Anglo-Saxons 
at that period most likely knew more 
Danish than French.] ‘‘There was 
formerly known, as I am well informed, 
a similar cave in the extremity of the 
chalk cliffs near to where Gravesend is 
now built, and subject to the same ma- 
rauder. ‘They go so far as to say, that 
there was an underground intercourse 
between them (4 miles!) ; but unless we 
were assured that Clabber Napper was a 
monk, I would not believe it.” [Rather 
illiberal.] ‘‘The present appearance of 
this cave is, that its entrance, which was 
sloping downwards, has now a foss of ten 
or more feet deep; and even its principal 
cavity is a well-like hole, which the guide 
judiciously considered was a fall of the 
earth over the crown of the cavity. He 
said the people called it his chimney, 
widened by the operations of time.” 
Now, the very pronunciation shows its 
etymology to have been of Celtic origin. 
As all names of places are, to a certain 
extent, arbitrary, we can but trace the 
meanings of the separate syllables. The 
first is evidently from Clo, locked or shut 
in; which, again, is a compound of cau, 
an inclosure. Liai is less, from le-is or 
es, the lower place. Ber, the final 
syllable er, water ; to which the letter 3, 
signifying tife, motion, &c., being pre- 
fixed, makes Jer, spring water. Perhaps 
theoretically rendering as an explanation 
of ‘‘ Caerberlarber ” (the present name the 
cavern bears), what it certainly is geo- 
graphically, an inclosure or town near the 
spring water in the lower place. A minute 
account of this subterraneous residence or 
storehouse in 1845, will be found in-the 
* Chronicles of Kent.” 
4 





Highfield, it can be hardly supposed 
otherwise than that he was here neces- 
sitated to fight a battle, which it is 
probable detained him here till the 
ensuing day, and compelled him to 
encamp in the magnificent still existing 
earthworks in Stonepark Wood. 

This camp consists of three nearly 
oval valla and fosses, even now in 
places eight feet high. In a subse- 
quent invasion by the Danes this camp 
was altered by that people, in accord- 
ance with their ideas of castrame- 
tation. 

At the northernmost extremity of 
this British town, near the comes 4 of 
Swanscombe, on Mr. Russell’s farm, 
still exists a mighty earthwork, called 
“the Folly."} The etymology of this 
word is evidently Celtic, and the final 
syllable is most probably a corruption 
of the word low, a barrow. Mr. Rus- 
sell has kindly given me permission to 
open and examine it, and I am most 
happy to be enabled to state that 
throughout the western division of the 
county of Kent a feeling of the im- 
portance of preserving objects of anti- 
quity is felt by the agriculturist. 

From thence Cesar marched to the 
Forp oF THE Darent, which was not 
the embanked Darent of the present 
day, but spread over the entire valley, 
and rendered it a dangerous morass, 
only fordable at certain places. Within 
the last two years a fine flint celt, and 
a bronze celt, have been discovered 
near the Dartford Gunpowder Works, 
adjacent to the spot where I suppose 
the river must have been crossed. 

The next point to which the invader 
can he traced is Cor ARBHAR, SUTTON 
AT Hons, where Cesar encamped the 
night previously to his last and greatest 
battle in the island, when he attacked 
Caswallon’s capital, which was situate 
in the Highlands between the rivers 
Darent and Cray. Cesar describes 
Caswallon as possessed of a province, 
“cujus fines a maritimis civibus flumen 
dividit, quod appellatur Tamesis, a 
mare circiter millia passuum Ixxx.” 
Cesar was of course anxious to make 
the most of his invasion in his des- 
patches to Rome, and, as we may well 
Imagine, was not very particular about 
the final xxx’s, because, according to 





t+ The Folly covers about an acre of 
the woodland. 
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the route to which he has been con- 
ducted, the distance will not be more 
than seventy miles.* Czsar certainly 
might have included the whole distance 
he had traversed, and not taken it in 
a direct line from the coast. Nor is it 
in the least degree improbable that 
Cesar might have marched eighty 
miles, because it is a notorious fact 
that the old British trackways were 
not so straight as the subsequent re- 
formed Roman roads. 

Agreeably to his preliminary arrange- 
ments, Cesar attacked in two places 
the town of Caswallon.f The Britons, 





* In Goldastre’s Philological Letters, 
printed at Leipsic, 1474, Epistle 53, 
Cesar’s Geography in Germany is charged 
with incorrectness; and if it was so in 
Germany, where he had longer opportu- 
nities of observation than in Britain, it 
probably was also wrong in Kent, since 
in the latter Cesar was in too much haste 
to be very accurate, minute, or correct in 
his description of a country through which 
he made nothing more than a rapid incur- 
sion. 

+ Anaccount of this town of Caswallon 
will be found in the Gent. Mag. for April, 
1844, which says,—‘‘ This British town 
was extremely large, as its boundaries may 
now be traced intu no less than five pa- 
rishes, Wilmington, Dartford, Bexley, 
Sutton-at-Hone, and North Cray.”’ 

This neighbourhood presents the fea- 
tures described by Cesar in sec. 15 :— 

First, it is no great distance from the 
Trinobantes. 

Secondly, the capital is situated amidst 
woods and marshes. 

Thirdly, the remains of the aboriginal re- 
sidences are as thick as possible; I counted 
thirty-nine, a few weeks since, in about 
an acre and three-quarters. 

Fourthly, there are elevated earthworks ; 
the one called Rue-hill was actually used, 
from its great elevation, as a point for ob- 
servation during the present century (and 
the next telegraphic site was adjoining the 
Roman camp immediately above Caerber- 
larber’s Hole). The other earthwork is 
now called Green-hill, and the four ter- 
races, by which it was encircled, can be still 
traced on the south-western side. These 
are the two several quarters Czsar says 
he ‘simultaneously attacked,” after di- 
viding his army into two divisions. 

Fifthly, ‘the enemy after a short 
stand, were obliged to give way and retire 
by another part of the wood,” that is, 
either to Cawden’s or Stankey, both of 
which ‘parts of the wood’’ are filled 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVI. 
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owing to superiority of discipline, were 
forced to retreat to another part of the 
city, “ex alia parte oppidi.” This part 
of the city I conceive to have been 
Cawden’s Wood, the most western part 
of the same town ; or else it was Stan- 
key, its most northern point. By either 
way the Britons had other towns to 
fall back upon. I am the more in- 
clined to give the preference to the 
western, because there, supposing the 
Romans had still further advanced 
into the country, they would have had 
a most difficult march over the marshes 
and morasses of the Cray ; and Cas- 
wallon’s 4,000 chariots would again 
have been employed to harass the 
wearied centurions. In Cawden’s 
Wood still remain an immense number 
of subterraneous residences, or store- 
houses, in triples. 

After the successful storming of this 
town Cesar felt himself compelled to 
retreat, on account of a confederacy of 
chiefs having been formed in his rear, 
which threatened the destruction of 
his naval camp and his vessels. Cesar 
attempts to explain away this serious 
affair S the following incidental allu- 
sion to it:— While these things 
passed beyond the river Tam ys, Cas- 
wallon despatched messengers to Kent 
(the eastern division of course), which, 
as we have before observed, was situate 
along the sea-coast. Its governors were 
four Ceans,—Cingetorix, Caruilius, 
Taximagulus, and Segonax. ee- 
ably tothe orders forwarded them, they 
directly drew their forces together and 
attacked the naval camp.” In this 
affair the Britons lost their leader, 
Cingetorix. The Romans might have 
been victorious, but it is an inference 
we question, because Cesar says “ that 
he was now compelled to retrace his 
steps ;” and, like the previous cam- 
paign, was in such haste to embark 

is men (nothing loth) that he crammed 
them all “ necessario angustius milites 
collocavit” into what ships he had, 
and sailed away at ten o'clock at 
night, after inflicting a tribute upon 
the unconquered islanders. 

It has been denied that the Britons 
were acquainted with the use of money. 





with traces of residences.—A full descrip- 

tion of this town of Caswallon will be 

found in John Dunkin’s Hist. of Dart- 

ford. ‘ 
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Now it is hardly possible that Cesar 
would have thought of demanding a 
tribute, which he says he did, together 
with hostages, had not the Britons 
ssessed and known the use of money. 
he Rev. Beale Post says, the resem- 
blance of the British and Gaulish coins 
to Grecian coins, particularly those of 
Macedon, cannot be much wondered 
at, it being considered that Marseilles 
was founded by a colony of Phoceans 
from Asia Minor, and that a great 
commercial intercourse was maintained 
between that city and the different 
parts of the Mediterranean. As Bri- 
tain was, however, in a higher state of 
civilization than Gaul, it 1s more pro- 
bable that the coins indiscriminatel 
termed British or Gaulish were all 
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struck in Britain. In plate xvi. in 
C. R. Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua are 
delineated some coins which he pre- 
sumes are of British origin: figs. 9 
and 10 were found in the field below 
the encampment at Wingfield Bank, 
mentioned above—the field abounds 
in foundations, Roman urns, &c. 
and from the immediate neighbour- 
hood the whole of the coins now form- 
ing Mr. Silvester’s collection at the 
Springhead Gardens, near Gravesend, 
have been picked up. 

Thus ended Cesar’s Cantian cam- 
paigns, and how little they affected 
the inhabitants of Kent may easily be 
conceived. 

Atrrep Joun Dunkin. 





HOMERIC INFLUENCE IN THE EAST; OR, SOME REMARKS ON A PASSAGE 
IN ZLIAN. 


‘¢ Aristoteles maintient les paroles d’ Homére estre voltigeantes, volantes, mouvantes, 
et par consequent animées.”’—Rabelais, iv. 55. 


THE influence which the Homeric 
poems have exercised upon the mind 
of Europe has been often and labo- 
riously examined ; but little attention, 
however, has been hitherto paid to the 
question, how far that influence has 
extended to the East? ‘The gigantic 
epics that we find in the ancient lan- 
guage of India, the relics of a time 
that has passed away from the world’s 
memory for ever; the equally gigantic 
epic that is the glory of Persia, and 
records a faint echo of the feats that 
once rang in a nation’s heart, are es- 
sentially Homeric in their construction. 
The resemblance pervades not only 
the outward, but even their inner 
character, and appears no less in the 
thoughts and manners of the age that 
pens 4 reflect, than in the incidents and 
style. On opening the Mahabharata 
or Shahnameh, we seem to be reading 
an oriental edition of Homer. The 
simple majesty of the Greek wears, in- 
deed, an oriental dress (like Themis- 
tocles at the court of Persia), but the 
general lineaments are too alike to be 
passed over unnoticed. There are es- 
pecially many passages in the Shah- 
nameh (as we shall shortly prove) 
which, to use a trite Latin word.that 
once contained a beautiful thought, 


cannot be other than an “ adumbratio” 
of the Iliad, as its memory floated dim 
in the popular traditions. 

A passage in the Various history of 
f£lian seems to give a partial solution 
of the difficulty (Lib. xii. 48); “The 
Indians have translated Homer into 
their native language, and not only they 
still sing his poetry, but also the kings 
of Persia, if one may believe the his- 
torians.”* Ifthis be true,—and lian 
is generally accurate about such mat- 
ters,—what a gleam is hereby thrown 
over the ancient history of the world! 
Valmiki and Vyasa, the authors of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, may 
have been inspired by Homer, just as 
they in after days inspired Caliddsa. 
The Iliad and Odyssey have certainly 
no small resemblance respectively to 
these twin-giant epics of India (the 
latter contains an hundred thousand 
slokds!). The Ramayana, with its 
conquest of Lank&é by Rama, has a 
subject as grand and united as the 
wrath of Achilles, while the more dis- 
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eursive Mahabharata, with its mythic 
episodes, strikingly represents the 
Odyssey. 

Well may Montaigne say that Homer's 
was the greatest mind that antiquity 
a (Essais, ii. 36), if his thoughts 

ave thus spread their influence over 
the world, and if the blind man of Chios 
has found an echo for his songs in the 
hearts of Brahmins, under the palm- 
trees of India, centuries before Christ, 
and of the kings and warriors of Iran, 
as well as of the chiefs of Greece, who 
thronged round the festive board, and 
heard the minstrel utter the words 
himself. In the following sketch we 
shall more particularly confine our- 
selves to Persia and its Shahnameh ; 
perhaps, at some future time, we may 
examine the Hindu epics in the same 
manner. 

The Shahnameh is the Persian’s na- 
tional epic, and contains all his coun- 
try’s fabulous myths and authentic 
history, as far as he knows them, be- 
fore the Mohammedan conquest, in the 
reign of Yezdjird, a.v. 641. It was 
compiled by Firdusi, by order of the 
Sultan Mahmoud, from an ancient 
chronicle called the Bastan-nameh (or 
Old book), which had been lost for 
ages, but was recovered during his 
reign from AXthiopia. 

This Bastan-nameh appears to have 
been a record of all the popular legends 
(compiled by order of Yezdjird, or 
perhaps earlier*), and contained the 
shadowy mass of mingled truth and 
fable, in which, ut per nubem (to adopt 
the beautiful words of the captive in 
Plautus, as the haunts and familiar 
names of infancy dimly return to him), 
the national mind strove to have a 
faint memory of the events of its an- 
cient childhood. Therein were de- 
picted the feats of the olden champions 
of Persia, distorted and magnified 
through the mist of years ; and the dan- 
gers and difficulties with which they 
had to contend, being solemnized and 
made supernatural by the introduction 
of what Carlyle calls the “ Time-ele- 
ment,” became demons and enchant- 
ments. The legends and ballads that 
commemorated these achievements 
were preserved in a prose form in the 
Bastan-nameh, just as those of ancient 
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Rome were preserved in its early his- 
torians ; and Firdusi’s task was there- 
fore much like that of Macaulay’s in 
his “ Lays,” viz. to recover the “ dis- 
jecti membra poete” from the annals, 
and mould them again into a shape of 
beauty. 

We know Themistocles resided at 
the Persian court, and learned their 
language thoroughly in a year, and he 
might there spread the fame of the 
Tliad if it were unknown before; and 
if once the national bardsf learned to 
recite any of its episodes, we can easily 
conceive that they would mould the 
character of all their future songs after 
them. The ideas and descriptions of 
the Iliad would be applied to the na- 
tional subjects: Rustem and Afrasiab 
would supply the places of Achilles 
and Hector, and Helen and Andro- 
mache would appear under the names 
of Tuhmeenah and Rudabeh. And 
thus, though the names of Homer and 
the Iliad might soon fade from men’s 
minds, and perhaps they were never 
very saan known (as the bards 
would of course endeavour to suppress 
them, and claim the merit of the new 
style as their own), yet the effect which 
they produced on the national poetry 
would be permanent, and their spirit 
would survive and animate every suc- 
ceeding legend. 

We have said that the Shahnameh 
greatly resembles the Iliad in style. 
The resemblance is not confined to the 
mere dress, but pervades its form. 
The heroes, their adventures, their 
manners, and habits of thought, are 
essentially Homeric. In both poems 
we may trace the same semi-barbarian 
standard of a hero, with its strange 
mixture of good and evil, of honour 
and duplicity, of generous impulse and 
cruelty; and side by side with this, 
and often in striking contrast, we see 
in both the utmost feminine gentleness 
and grace in the heroines. The cha- 
racters of Andromache and Helen glide 
like sunbeams through the darkness of 
human wrath, which is the atmosphere 
of the Iliad. No heroines in the ro- 
mances of chivalry, or the succeeding 
romantic poems of Ariosto and Tasso, 
are more gentle and lady-like, or (to 
use the words of Rabelais in his de- 





* Some authorities place it a century 
before. 


+ These national bards are described in 
Strabo, xv. 3, 18. 
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scription of the abbey of Theleme, and 
few authors have had a nobler idea of 
what woman should be), “‘Tant pro- 
pres, tant mignonnes, moins fascheuses, 
plus doctes, a la main, @ l’agueille, & 
tout acte muliebre, honneste et libre,” 
than these creations of Homer's brain 
3,000 years ago, or the wives of Zal 
and Rustem in the ancient legends of 
Persia. We fear there were but few, 
if any, such models of excellence in 
those days; the times were too wild 
and barbarous to admit of them. It 
was the innate chivalry of Homer's 
mind, with his consequent instinct of 
feminine beauty of character, that 
gave a being to them at first, and after- 
wards caused them to be mirrored in 
Persian story. 

From the way that Homer’s poems 
were thus known in Persia, (i. e. by 
mere traditionary recollection of cer- 
tain paywdia or episodes, which of 
course grew fainter and more corrupt 
as years rolled on,) we need not be 
surprised if we find no particular pas- 
sages directly copied or imitated in the 
Shahnameh. It would have been in- 
deed wonderful if we did. The imi- 
tation is confined to the general fea- 
tures; for instance, the subject of an 
episode is borrowed, though the de- 
tails may be generally original. The 
resemblance is more seen in the cha- 
racter, than in the mere words. And 
this we maintain is precisely the effect 
that would follow, if Homer’s poems 
were introduced as we suppose. 
During the centuries that intervened, 
the exact words and ideas of the 
Greek poet would be more and more 
diluted and forgotten; national va- 
nity and prejudice would appropriate 
more and more of the incidents and 
drop all that was foreign and alien. 
A Persian character would be gra- 
dually thrown over the whole; and 
with native heroes, scenes and events, 
it would become gradually a merely 
national legend. But the stamp of 
Homer’s mind would be still there; 
the words, the ideas, the scene might 
be changed, with all the “dramatis 
persone” too, but the spirit of the ori- 
ginal would continually break out; 
and this is precisely what we shall en- 
deavour to exemplify by passages 
from the Shahnameh. Firdusi, in en- 
deavouring to recover the old son 
in their pristine form from the dull 


detailed chronicle of the Bastan- 
nameh, while catching their spirit and 
recalling them to life, has (as might be 
expected) unconsciously been reviving 
at the same time the remnants of the 
Homeric original. We hope to es- 
tablish this ere we close. 

As we said above, the vestiges of 
Homer that we speak of, are not to 
be found in particular sentences or 
similes, but in the character of the 
poem generally, and of some episodes 
particularly. Some thirteen or fourteen 
centuries had passed, when Firdusi 
wrote (in the tenth century), since the 
Iliad and Odyssey were probably first 
introduced into Persia, and vast 
changes had occurred during that time 
to alter his country’s condition. The 
Mohammedan conquest in the ~eign 
of Yezdjird had destroyed the national 
literature ; the immense collections of 
legends and romances, in which the 
ancient history was partly preserved, 
were burned, if they existed in MSS., 
or forgotten if they were oral tra- 
ditions ; and, had it not been for the 
tardy recovery of the “Old Book” in 
the reign of Mahmoud, the mythic 
history of Persia, and the subjects of 
its old ballads (often the best, and 
always the most influential, part of a 
nation’s literature) would have pe- 
rished for ever. 

The resemblance which the“ Persian 
Tliad,” as it is sometimes called, bears 
to the Greek, is three-fold. 

I. In the subjects, manners, and 
habits of thought that are described. 

Il. In the style and way of treat- 
ing them. 

II. In particular episodes. 

We have already entered upon the 
first and second of these divisions ; 
and we now proceed to the last, which, 
after all, is the most conclusive, and 
we trust we shall make it plain to our 
readers that there are some faint re- 
miniscences still to be found of the 
Homeric payodia. 

Let us take any of the numerous 
stories of the Shahnameh,—that of 
Sohrab for instance, as being better 
known than most of them—and in this 
we come at once upon an episode, 
which, if we compare its parallel in 
Tasso, we must pronounce an uncon- 
scious reminiscence of the old father 
of Greek poetry. Sohrab is on the 
point of engaging with the troops of 
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Persia, and he takes a captive named 
Hujeer up with him to the top of a 
tower, and bids him point out the va- 
rious tents and standards of the chiefs. 
The whole passage is strikingly simi- 


where Helen points out the Grecian 
chiefs to Priam; which passage, by 
the by, would alone prove that the poem 
(though Homer may have composed 
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lar to the well known part of the Iliad, . 
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together, as it is highly improbable 


that Priam, a nine years of war, 
should be dl cnmandead hes the 
hostile leaders. We subjoin a literal 
version of Firdusi, and beg our readers 
to turn to their Iliads and compare 
notes. If this be a casual resemblance, 
it is certainly one of the most extra- 
ordinary in all literature. 

Sohrab commences speaking, and 


the greater yuo is compiled of the 
rhapsodies of different authors, which 
in some instances, as in this, hardly fit 


ee out the tents on the plain before 


‘¢ Yonder tapestries of numberless hues, 
With the warlike pavilions within, 
With an hundred fierce elephants in front, 
And a sapphire throne, blue like the Nile, 
A golden sun shines on the banner— 

* * * * * 


‘ Which of the nobles of Iran is this ?’ 

Him answered Hujeer: ‘ This is the King of Iran ; 
For lions and tigers stand at his door.” 

Then said Sohrab: ‘ Lo! on his right 

There are many warriors and elephants, 

And a pavilion in the midst of a host ; 

And around it the troops are standing in ranks ; 
Numberless tents are on all sides ; 

Behind it are elephants, and lions before. 

The banner in front bears an elephant, 

And golden-sandalled knights stand around it. 
Amongst the Iranians what is yon warrior’s name ? 
Tell me where is his place of rest ?” 

‘It is Tus, the son of Nauder,’ replied Hujeer, 

‘ And there is his elephant banner.* 

A warrior is he of the royal race, 

Haughty in battle, and a breaker of ranks ; 

A lion has no might before his stroke, 

And the chiefs pay him reverence and tribute.’ 
Then asked Sohrab, ‘Lo! yonder red pavilion, 
With a mighty host on foot before it ; 

Its blue standard bears a lion, 

And the whole standard gleams with gems. 
Behind it stands a great army, 

All spearmen, and clad in armour. 

Tell me who is the warrior’s name— 

Let not deceit bring destruction on thy face.’ 

And thus he replied, ‘ Yonder noble one 

Is Godurz, the chieftain, the victorious ; 

He leads a host to the plain of vengeance. 

He has eighty sons, all like elephants and lions. 
No elephant can strive with him in battle, 

Neither tiger in the desert, nor panther in the mountain.’ 
Again he asked, ‘ Lo! yonder greent pavilion, 
With chiefs of Iran on foot before it ; 

A dragon is the mark of the banner. 

A gorgeous throne is set in the midst ; 

A champion is seated thereon, 

With the strength and shoulder and arm of a hero. 
A horse is before him, of equal stature, 





* This showed his royal descent. 
+ This was the tent of Rustem, the Champion, or Campeador, of Persia. 
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And a lasso hangs down to his feet, 


And every moment he utters a roar 

You would say it was the stormy sea. 

Many an elephant stands before with his trappings, 
While the warrior sits chafing in his seat. 

In Iran there is no man to equal him, 

And I see no steed that can be compared to his. 
What is the name of this mighty chieftain, 

Who every moment roars like a lion?’ 

And Hujeer then thought within himself, 

‘If I should tell the marks of the champion 

To this fierce lion-hearted Turk, 

He will rush upon Rustem and kill him. 

Surely it were better that I concealed his name, 
And omitted him amongst the warriors.’ 

And he cried aloud: ‘ It is a warrior from China, 
And he comes in his might to aid the Shah.’ 


* * * 


* *x 


And Sohrab was grieved in his heart 

That he found no tokens of Rustem. 

His mother had given him the signs of his father ; 

And he saw them, but he believed not his eyes ; 

And he sought the name from Hujeer’s lips, 

‘For perhaps,’ he said, ‘ his words may fulfil my desire.’ 
But alas! it was written otherwise on his head ; 

Man subtracts not, and adds not to his fate. 

When destiny comes flying down from heaven, 

The wise become blind and deaf.’’ 


We forbear to give any further ex- 
tracts from this episode, but Sohrab 
goes on to point out the tents and 
banners, and ask the names of the 
remaining chiefs. Now if we may 
suppose that an ancient bard sung a 
translation of the rhapsody of the 
“Dialogue between Helen and Priam,” 
we can easily conceive that such a 
song would have a vivida vis in it 
that would soon overcome any mere 
national prejudices. The song would 
remain in men’s minds, it would be 
imitated, it would be naturalized, and 

afted upon a national subject, till at 
ength it was applied by some in- 
ventive mind to the legend of Sohrab 
and Rustem; and at length the Bastan- 
nameh, in its collection of legends, 
preserved the details of this one, and 
with it the hints of the description. 
Firdusi’s genius made the dry bones 
re-live, and necessarily, in restoring the 
incident to poetry, rekindled the Ho- 
meric fire. 

There are many such instances in 
the course of the Shahnameh. 

Thus, for example, the story of 
Bellerophon (Iliad ¢) and the wife of 
Proetus reappears in all its essential 
parts in that of SeeA4wush and Su- 
diveh, the wife of King Kaoos; and 
the catastrophe is singularly alike in 


both tales. Bellerophon leaves his 
country, and, after gaining great glory 
by his valour, wanders on the Aleian 
plain “6y O@vpor xarédov,” and at last 
perishes miserably; and in the same 
way the equally innocent Persian chief 
becomes an exile, and, after taking re- 
fuge in an enemy’s court, spends his 
days in the same heart-eating sorrow, 
and at last falls a victim to the ex- 
ecutioner’s sword. We find a Circe 
in Susen* who entraps all Zal’s com- 
panions, but fails in deceiving the 
sharp-eyed old man, who throughout 
the poem plays the part of Ulysses. 

Then again Rustem has his seven 
labours, just as the Grecian Hercules 
had his twelve. In both poems we meet 
with Amazons, and Penthesilea is not 
more valiant or beautiful than Gurda- 
freed. But perhaps one of the most 
striking features of resemblances is the 
fate of the heroes of both poems: 
Achilles goes to Troy with the sad 
consciousness of his certain doom; and 
never does he appear in a grander 
character than when he utters those 
proud words— 





* There is a flower that is called 
xipkata, and Susen meansa lily. These 
are but trifles, but ‘‘a straw will shew 
which way the wind blows.” 
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Ed wv rot olda Kai avros 6 pot popos évOad’ ohéo Oa, 
Noogx pidrov madrpos kat pntépos, GAG kai Eumns 
Od Ank@, mpilv Tp@as adnv €Adoa Trodepowo. 


Anda similar spirit animates Rustem, 
when he learns that his slaying Is- 
fendiyar will bring death upon his 
own head; both heroes perish by 
treachery, and Rustem’s steed Raksh 
displays the same reluctance in the 
fatal journey as Achilles’ Xanthus in 
the Iliad, though he does not, like the 
latter, utter his forebodings in words. 

These are but a few of the many in- 
stances of resemblance, which it would 
be easy to point out. The similarity 
is also (as we before observed) seen 
in the style; and especially in the 
manners and habits of thought and 
development of individual and social 
character, which both poems ex- 
hibit. Both describe an age when 
ge strength and the lower qua- 
ities of the mind (such as brute 
courage and obstinacy,) were most 
needed, and therefore most in repute. 
In both the individual absorbs the 
collective, and the spoils and honours 
are the prizes of a few eminent 
chieftains, while the “ ignobile vulgus” 
are utterly unthought of, and merely 
serve to be killed and forgotten. 

In conclusion, we repeat that these 
vestiges of Homer are by no means 
so easily traced in Firdusi as in Tasso 
or Milton. We have endeavoured to 
point out the source through which 
they were derived; and the corrupt- 
ing influences which would be con- 
stantly at work to render them fainter 
and fainter. But surely they are still 
to be traced, though the characters 
are somewhat effaced by the long line 
of years and changes that have passed 
over them. An undesigned evidence 
thus exists to corroborate the informa- 
tion of A’lian ; the songs that were trans- 
lated and sung at the royal banquets, 
and which oi Mepowv Bacrders delighted 
to hear, have not wholly died away in 
the long distance of time; and a faint 
echo still remains in the nation’s 
Shahnameh, too faint indeed to give 
us any vivid idea of the original, but 
sufficient at any rate to preserve the 
memory of their existence, and add 
another to the many instances of the 
permanent influence of the Greek 
mind upon the world. 

E. B. C. 


(Miad, xix. 421.) 
Mr. Urpan, Sept. 18. 

PERMIT me to return my acknow- 
ledgments to your correspondent 
Brsiiocraruvs for his obliging atten- 
tion to my inquiry as to the present 
existence of certain romances and 
ballads described to have formed a 
part of the library of the celebrated 
Captain Cox, of Coventry. We are 
indebted solely to Laneham’s descrip- 
tion of the festivities at Kenilworth 
Castle in 1575, for an account of this 
remarkable man, celebrated -not only 
as a mason and a military leader, but 
as an admirer and preserver of the do- 
mestic literature of his country. No 
notice or tradition of him remains at 
Coventry, and, had it not been for his 
exploits as captain of the Hock-Tues- 
day squadron before Queen Elizabeth 
at Kenilworth, nothing would have 
been known of his celebrated library. 
Lanehanm, in his capacity of gentleman- 
usher, thus announces him and his 
“ good-hearted men of Coventry :” 


‘‘But aware, keep back, make room 
now! here they come! And first Captain 
Cox, an odd man, I promise you, by pro- 
fession a mason, and that right skilful ; 
very cunning in fence, and hardy as Ga- 
wain, for his ton-sword hangs at his table’s 
end; great oversight hath he in matters 
of story; I believe he hath them all at 
his fingers’ ends. Then in philosophy, 
both moral and natural, I think he be as 
naturally overseen, beside poetry and as- 
tronomy and other hid sciences, as I may 
guess by the omberty of his books. Be- 
sides his ancient plays, what a bunch of 
ballads and songs, all ancient ; and a hun- 
dred more he hath fair wrapt up in parch- 
ment, and bound with a whipcord. I 
dare say he hath as fair a library of these 
sciences, and as many goodly monuments, 
both in prose and poetry,—and at after- 
noons can talk as much without book, as 
any innholder between Brentford and Bag- 
shot, what degree soever he be. Beside 
this, in the field a good marshal at musters ; 
of very great credit and trust in the town 
here, for he has been chosen ale-conner 
many a year, when his betters have stood 
by; and hath ever acquitted himself with 
such estimation, as to taste of a cup of 
nappy ale his judgment will be taken above 
the best in the parish, be his nose ne’er 
so red. Captain Cox came marching on 
valiantly before, clean trussed and gar- 














tered above the knee, all fresh in a velvet 
cap, flourishing with his ton-sword, and 
another fence-master with him. <A valiant 
captain of great prowess, as fierce as a fox 
assaulting a goose, was so hardy to give 
the first stroke.’’ 

Then follows a description of the 
battle. The Coventry corporation had 
been accustomed to appoint four ale- 
tasters in every ward annually to visit 
brewers’ houses, and, as there were 
ten wards, the captain could have 
raised a company of forty of his rubi- 
cund brethren. 

In 1626 the Kenilworth pageants were 
again revived before Charles I. and for 
this occasion Ben Jonson wrote the Mo- 
nologue, or “ Masque of Owls,” which 
commenced with the ghost of Captain 
Cox appearing on his hobbyhorse. 

‘** This Captain Cox, by Saint Mary, 

Was at Boulogne with King Ha-ry ; 
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And (if some do not vary) 

Had a goodly library, 

By which he was discerned 

To be one of the learned, 

To entertain the Queen here 
When she last was seen here, 
And, for the town of Coventry, 
To act to her sovereignty.’’ 


As my ~ was to discover whether 
copies of the whole of this curious li- 
brary were still in existence, I have, 
from time to time, made entries of 
those which occurred in the course of 
reading; but there are still a few de- 
ficient, which probably some of your 
correspondents may supply. As some 
of them have now become excessively 
rare and scarce, it might perhaps be 
desirable to republish those which have 
any claim to — notice for their 
antiquity or singularity. 
eee ep &e. W.R. 





Captain Cox’s Library at Coventry, 1575. 


King Arthur’s Book.—Published by Hazlewood. Referred to by Dr. Dibdin 
in his Typographical Antiquities, vol. iii. 

Huon of Bourdeaux.—In Mr. Douce’s collection in the Bodleian Library, 3rd 
edition, 4to. London, 1601. 

The Four Sons of Aymon.—Printed by W. Copland; Harleian MSS. vol. iii 
No. 3512 ; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. iii. 

Bevis of Hampton.—Printed from the Auchinleck MSS. for the Maitland Club; 
Garrick’s Old Plays in British Museum; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. iii. 

The Squire of Low Degree—Garrick’s Old Plays, vol. ix.; Dibdin’s Typ. 
Antiq. vol. iii. ; Ritson’s Ancient English Metrical Romances, vol. iii. ; printed 
by W. Copland; Warton’s English Poetry, vol. i. 

~ Knight of Courtesy and the Lady Faguell—Bodleian Library, c. 39, art. 

heldon. 

Sir Eglamour of Artoys.—Cotton MSS. in British Museum, Tib. A. 1. fol. 3; 
Bodleian Library; Cambridge Public Library; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. 
iii.; printed by Castel Garrick’s Old Plays, vol. x. 

— ee Library, 690, 29; Bodleian Lib.; Garrick’s Old 

lays. 

Sir £ coubenll- Cate Library, Calig. A. 1. fol. 33. 

Sir Isenbras.—Cotton Lib. Calig. A. xit. fol. 128; Garrick’s Plays; Caius 
College, Cambridge, class A. 1x.; printed by Copland; and by the Camden 
Society, 1844. 

Sir Gawain.—Edited by Sir F. Madden. 

Oliver of the Castle—viz. Olivaires of Castile, a Spanish romance, frequently 
published in English; a late edition, 8vo. London, 1695. In a catalogue 
published this year by Mr. Smith, Old Compton Street, the original is thus 
described: ‘“ Historia de los muy nobles y valientes cavalleros Oliveros de 
Castilla y Artus de Algarve, y de sus marvaillosas y grandes hazanas, 12mo. 
Madrid.” 

Virgil’s Life—Edited by Mr. Thoms, 1827 ; Garrick’s Plays ;. Dibdin’s Typ. 
Antiq. vol. iii. 
The Widow Edyth.—Harleian Lib. vol. iii. No. 3508; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. 

vol. iii.; printed by John Rastell. 

The King and the Tanner.—Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 

Friar Rush.—In the late Mr. Heber’s library, and also in the Marquess of Staf- 
ford’s [see Scott’s Notes on Marmion]. In Mr. Smith’s catalogue, Sept. 
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1839, “ Historie of Friar Rush, being full of pleasant mirth and delight for 
young people, 1620.” See also Mr. T. Wright's Essays on Popular Super- 
stitions. 

Howleglas.—Garrick’s Old Plays in British Museum; Dramatic Stories, 1832. 

Robin Hood.—Cambridge Library. 

Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley.—Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry. 

The Churl and the Bird.—By John Lydgate, 4to.; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vols. 
ii. iii.; printed by Caxton, W. de Worde, and Copland; and by the Rox- 
burghe Club. 

™ Seven Wise Masters.—Printed by Copland ; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. iii. ; 

itson. 

The Wife lapt in a Morel’s Skin.—Printed in Amyot’s Taming of the Shrew, 
for the Shakespeare Society. 

The Serjeant that became a Friar.—See the works of Sir T. More. 

Scogan.—Scogan’s Jests, gathered by Andrew Boord, 4to. London, zn. d. 

Colin Clout.—See John Skelton’s Works, edited by the Rev. A. Dyce. 

The Friar and the Boy.—Bodleian Lib. 1617; Ritson’s Ancient Popular Poetry ; 
Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. ii.; Wright’s Early English Poetry, 1836 ; printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde. 

Elynour Rummyng (The Tunning of).—John Skelton’s Works, by Rev. A. 
Dyce van was a famous ale-wife, and lived at Leatherhead, Surrey, temp. 

en ; 

The A cell Maid.—Arnold’s Chronicles, 1521, 4to. edited by Douce; 
Wright's Early English Poetry, 1836 ; Percy’s Reliques. 

The Shepherd’s Kalendar.—Magdalen College, Oxford; Douce; Dibdin’s Typ. 
Antiq. vol. ii. ; printed by W. de Worde. 

The Ship of Fools Trae Barclay’s).—St. John’s College, Oxford ; Douce ; 
Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. ii.; printed by W. de Worde and Richard Pynson. 

The Book of Fortune.— 

Stans Puer ad Mensam.—See Lydgate’s Works. 

The Highway to the Spittle-House-—Dibdin's Typ. Antiq. vol. iii.; printed 
by Robert Copland. 

J ey _of Brentford’s Testament.—Bodleian Library; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. 
vol. iii. 

The Castle of Love.-—By Hawes. 

The Hundred Merry Tales.—Published in 1831 by Chidley, Goswell Street 
(see Boswell’s Malone) ; printed by Rastell. 

The Book of Riddles.— 

The Seven Sorrows of Women.— 

The Proud Wives’ Paternoster.—Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. iv. 

Youth and Charity. — 

Hickskorner.—Garrick’s Old Plays; Hawkins’s Origin of English Drama, 
vol. i.; printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

Doctor Boord’s Breviary of Health—Printed at London, 1598, 4to. but there 
was an earlier edition. 

Broom, Broom on Hill.—Ritson’s Ancient Songs. 

So Woe is me begone, trolly lo.— 

Over a Whinny _— 

Hey ding a ding.—Ritson, “Old Simon the King.” 

“Bonny Lass upon a Green.— 

My Bonny One gave me a Beck.— 

By a Bank as I lay.—A love song, in King’s MSS. 17 B. 43. Brit. Mus. 

Jasper Laet’s Almanac of Antwerp.—Ashmolean Museum. 

John Securiz of Salisbury —Ashmolean Museum. 

Nostradamus of France.—Probably his ——— supposed to be lost. In 
Smith’s Catal. 1846, is the following: “ Nostradamus’s en of the most cele- 
brated Provengal Poets, written in the French language, but now translated 
into the Tuscan, by M. Crescimbeni, 4to. Rome, 1722.” 

The Castle of Ladies; viz. “ The Boke of the Cyte of Ladyes,” 1521, translated 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 4H 
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from the French by Brian Anslay, yeoman of the wine-cellar to Henry VIIT. 
—Warton’s English Poetry, vol. ill.; Dibdin’s Typ. Antiq. vol. iii.; Ritson’s 


Bibliographia Poetica. 


Gargantua [and Pantagruel].—Romance written in French by Dr. Francis 
Rabelais, translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromarty (new edition), 
edited, with an introductory notice and life of Rabelais, by Theodore Martin, 
4to. frontispiece by C. K. Sharpe, 1838; Smith’s Catalogue, May 1844. 





Mr. Ursan, Manchester, Nov. 9. 

YOU were good enough to insert 
in your Magazine (vol. XIV. N. 8S. 
p- 142) a communication from me, in 
which I ventured to question the 
opinion of Mr. Hallam respecting the 
authorship of the Turkish Spy. 

That letter gave rise to several 
other articles, including one from Mr. 
Hallam, which seems to manifest that 
he is notan exception to the Hudibrastic 
truism, that 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still ; 


for, in a note to the subsequent edition 
of his “ Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe,” vol. III. p. 563, he alludes 
to his hypothesis having been con- 
troverted in your pages, and reiterates 
his demand of proof of any edition in 
French anterior to that of our English 
Turkish Spy, the second volume of 
which, he says, appeared in 1691, with 
a preface, denying the existence of a 
French work. 

If I had been writing a history of 
literature, I should have considered it 
incumbent on me to take some pains 
to ascertain more particularly the 
dates of the numerous editions of this 
amusing and very popular work, and 
in what languages they had appeared. 
Whether Mr. Hallam has taken the 
trouble to do this I am not aware, but, 
as an opportunity recently presented 
itself of making some inquiry through 
the medium of a gentleman visiting 
Paris, I send you the information 
which I have received, and which may 
probably be considered at least some 
“shadow of evidence” that there are 
French editions anterior to that of the 
English Turkish Spy. 

n the “ Bibliotheque Royale” there 
are, according to the minute I have 
received, the following editions of the 
work. 

1. In Italian. Printed at Paris, 


without date, but probably 1684. By 
Marana. 

2. French. Paris, 1684. 

3. French. Paris, 1686. 

4. French. Amsterdam. Translated 
from the Arabic by Marana, 1688. 

5. French. Paris, 1689. 

It would seem, therefore, that there 
are at least jive editions, Italian and 
French, prior to 1691; but, as the 
memorandum furnished to me does 
not, unfortunately, state the number 
of volumes of any of the editions, or 
give more of the titles than as above, 
it is not so satisfactory as I could 
wish. Some of your readers, however, 
having better means than I possess, 
will probably supply these deficiencies, 
which may clear up a literary question 
hitherto involved in men 

Yours, &c. R.A. 


__ oe 


Mr. Ursan, 

In your number for August last (p. 
124) the reviewer of the Life and 
Correspondence of John Foster quotes 
the following lines from Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, B. i. 203 :— 


‘‘ Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.”’ 


‘* Here,”’ he observes, ‘‘ is a picture 
of a ship that has already foundered or 
sunk, being moored to an island; while, 
night.is twice mentioned in the same little 
passage,—an unnecessary and most un- 
greets repetition. Who, therefore, would 
ages to say, that the true reading must - 

4 Some small nigh-founder’d skiff?’ 


As the skiff was nearly foundering, the 
pilot takes the advantage of mooring it for 
security to what he fancies an island, till 
the light of morning arrives. We pledge 
all our little reputation for criticism on 
this emendation.”’ 
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The above conjecture was made 
long ago by Bentley in his edition of 
Paradise Lost, and in confirmation of 
it he adduced from the second book 
of that poem, “ nigh-founder'd on he 
fares,” v. 940. But a passage in Mil- 
ton’s Comus, v. 483, seems to prove 
that no alteration is necessary :-— 

“‘ Either some one, like us, night-founder’d 
here, 
Or else some neighbour woodman,” &c. 


which passage Johnson cites in his 
Dictionary as affording an example of 
night-foundered in the sense of “ lost 
or distressed in the night.” 

The same reviewer, in an article on 
Cary’s Lives of English Poets, Gent. 
Mag. for October last, p. 350, re- 


marks, 


‘“*Mr. Cary has praised Miss Jane 
Warton’s Verses to her father’s memory, 
printed at the end of the volume, with an 
ode on the same subject by Joseph War- 
ton ; but we cannot understand the com- 
mencing lines— 


* Accept, O sacred shade, this artless verse, 

And kindly, O ye mourning friends, forbear, 

To dear disdaining from his decent hearse, 

All I can give except the tender tear,’’ &c, 
The right reading is,— 


“To tear, disdaining, from his decent hearse 
All I can give,” &c. 


See Wooll’s Memoirs of J. Warton, 


p- 169. 
Yours, &c. Axex. Dyce. 


Waicut, Desrett, AND StocKDALE, 
THE PoxiticaL PuBLIsHERS. 


THE following anecdotes, written 
by the late Mr. Upcott, will be inte- 
resting as fragments of literary history. 

The paper is in his own handwriting, 
and originally was a list made when a 
boy of the books which he read while 
an apprentice in Wright’s shop, ex- 
tending from March 1, 1797, to August 
1799. The volumes amount to sixty- 
four of various sizes, and of all kinds, 
history, travels, poetry, and romance, 
such as his master’s shop might afford. 
Of this locality he has appended, at a 
recent period, the following gossiping 
memoranda :— 

“This trifling List of my boyish read- 
ing was written during my apprentice- 
ship with John Wright the political 
publisher, 169, Piccadilly, facing Old 
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Bond Street—a house long since pulled 
down, but where I daily saw the 
greatest literary and political charac- 
ters of the time, who frequented that 
celebrated ministerial shop, not any of 
whom (John Hookham Frere* ex- 
cepted) I believe are now living. At 
this house the Anti-Jacobin news- 
— first appeared; at this house 

maparte’s intercepted correspond- 
ence from Egypt, captured by Lord 
Nelson, came out. The morning 
of publication to booksellers was 
a memorable day; a line of car- 
riages reached from St. James’s Park 
to purchase them, and the shop was 
crowded with customers from morn 
till evening. Was I to enumerate 
the names of those individuals whom 
I frequently have seen while residing 
under that roof, or at John Debrett’s, 
the Opposition bookseller, or John 
Stockdale's, both houses being within 
a few doors of Wright’s, I might men- 
tion a long list of Tory and Whig cha- 
racters, including literary men of the 
highest order, viz. Burke, Pitt, Fex, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Canning, Hawkes- 
bury, Lord Clare, chancellor of Ire- 
land, Dr. Joseph Warton, George 
Steevens, Malone, W. Gifford (daily), 
and I witnessed the quarrel between 
him and Peter Pindar, and assisted 
in turning him out of Wright’s house 
after Mr. Gifford had struck him a vio- 
lent blow on the forehead with his own 
club-stick. Here, too, I saw W. Sew- 
ard, Dr. John Moore, father of Gene- 
ral Moore, Arthur ry George 
Rose, William Coombe (Dr. Syntax), 
Abbé Delille, who usually called with 
Mr. Canning, Mallet du Pau, the 
French political writer, Mons. Lally 
Tollendal, Archdeacon Coxe, Mons. 
Calonne, and the most considerable of 
the French emigrants; Lord Nelson, 
Lord St. Vincent, Gen. Moore, Earl 
Spencer, Duke of wen the dis- 
tinguished book collector, Earl Moira, 
Joseph Ritson, George Chalmers, 
T, J. Mathias, Dr. Charles Burney, 
Dr. Parr, Bishop Porteus, Bishop 
Watson, Mrs. Montagu, and a variety 
of literary ladies. 

Wiiu1am Upcorr. 
“ Islington, January, 1845.” 





* Mr. Frere (as well as the writer) is 
deceased in the present year.— Edit. 
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UPTON CHURCH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THIS structure is particularly inte- 
resting, at once from its antiquity andits 
present deserted state. In consequence, 
ostensibly, of the increased population 
of the road-side town of Slough, which 
is situated in the parish of Upton, a new 
church was erected in the year 1839 
— a fresh site, when the ancient 
church was dismantled, and it now re- 
mains in a condition approximating to 
ruin, except that the walle and roofs are 
still in a substantial state. Whether 
the further increase of the town of 
Slough, which is constantly proceed- 
ing, may not eventually lead to its 
restoration and repair, is a question 
which must be left to the course of 
events to determine. We know that 
ba rm church has many old friends, 
who would rejoice in its renovation ; 
and to the new residents in the 
eastern part of Slough and Upton 
Park (a group of <ieplddeees villas 
in the immediate vicinity) it would be 
particularly convenient. It may sur- 
prise some that in the present church- 
extension days the old church should 
have been deserted ; and others, that 
such a scarecrow as the new church 
of ey could have been erected ; 
but the hope may still be entertained 
that the old church of Upton, though 
somewhat weather-worn with the 
storms of centuries, may even yet sur- 
vive that red-brick deformity. Not 





that the question of the inelegance of 
the new church need be mixed with 
that of the maintenance of the old, 
for we believe that Slough already 
requires two churches. 

pton Church has been but little 
altered from its original Norman state, 
except by the insertion of windows. It 
consists of a nave without aisles, a flat- 
topped tower, andachancel. The tower, 
which stands between the nave and 
chancel, is not quite so wide as either 
of them; its interior width is 12 feet 5 
ine. that of the chancel 15 feet 7 inc. 
and that of the nave 19 feet 9 inc. 
The total length of the church is about 
ninety feet, of which the length of the 
nave is 55 feet 6 inc. 

Except a low wooden screen yet 
in the chancel, but from which the 
carving has been torn off, and the font, 
bells, and pulpit, which have been re- 
moved to the new structure, the whole 
remaining furniture was sold by the 
parish for the paltry sum of ten pounds, 
whereas it certainly should have been 
preserved, for the more decent per- 
formance of the burial service, which 
still occasionally takes place within 
this time-hallowed fane. 

The walls, about three feet thick, 
and built throughout of flint and chalk, 
are still perfectly upright, although 
without bonding or other support ex- 
cept four slender buttresses at the 
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sides and west angles of the chancel. 
The quoins and dressings are appa- 
rently of Caen stone, but not of “ long 
and short work,” and some of the in- 
ternal mouldings are of hard chalk. 
The nave and chancel roofs are now 
loftily pitched and of tiles; but, as 
there is no sign of the nave having 
—— had any other than a flat 
cei ing of wood, its roof was probably 
once lower, and of lead or shingle. 

Of the original windows not blocked 
up, four are in the chancel, four in 
the nave, and two in the lower part of 
the tower: those blocked up eon. 
one in the east gable of the chance 
and a circular one, or “ bull’s-eye,” in 
the west gable of the nave. But the 
windows which no doubt formerly ex- 
isted at the east and west ends of 
this church have been replaced by 
windows of the fifteenth century, and 
of which period there are also four in 
the nave. The original windows, and 
especially the bull’s-eye, have, inte- 
riorly, wide splays, but plain, except 
those in the chancel, all of which 
have moulded edges, and one a zig- 
zagged soffit. eir glazing is of 
small lozengy panes set into, and al- 
most flush with, the outer face of the 
walls. The windows of the upper 
stages of the tower, although square- 
headed, are also probably of Norman 
date. But this it is difficult to ascer- 
tain, because, internally, the tower- 
floors have been removed, and, exter- 
nally, these windows are mostly enve- 
loped with ivy, growing from a trunk 
nearly three feet thick, at the north- 
eastern angle of the nave. 

From this ivy we may be allowed 
perhaps to conjecture that Upton 
a tower was the “ivy-mantled 
tower” of Gray’s “ Elegy in a country 
churchyard ;” situated, as it is, within a 
poet’s ramble either from Eton college, 
where he was at school, or from his oc- 
casional residence with his mother and 
aunt at Stoke-Pogeis, and which latter 
circumstance is the only one warrantin, 
the supposition that Stoke churchyar 
is the scene of this elegy. But Stoke 
church, we beg to say, is a spired 
church, and (as its last worthy vicar 
proved to us by the churchwardens’ 
account book) the yew-trees there had 
been but very recently planted when 
the elegy was written. Whereas at 
Upton, not only have we a very re- 
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markable ivied tower; but also the 
shade of a widely-spreading ancient 
yew, and * rugged elms:” not to 
mention that the curfew bell of 
Windsor Castle, yet regularly tolled, 
would be much more audible at Upton 
than at Stoke. 

The three Doorways of Upton 
church have all Norman portions. 
That for the priest on the south side 
of the tower, and which measures 6 ft. 
2 ine. by 2 ft. 2 inc. although it has had 
its external heading altered into Tudor 
form, still retains its original moulded 
inner head and its oaken door, as shown 
in our plate. The doorways of the nave 
are 8 ft. 5 inc. in width, and are situ- 
ated directly opposite each other in 
its north and south walls, and nearly 
equidistant from its east and west 
ends. The southern doorway is con- 
cealed by a modern brick porch ; but 
the northern one, now internally 
blocked up, is adorned with the co- 
lumns and zigzag mouldings of the 
middle of the twelfth century, and, as 
well as the priest’s doorway, still re- 
tains a contemporary oaken door and 
its hinges, as nom in the wood-cut 
at the head of this article. 

From the external plainness of this 
church, its interior would not be 
thought likely to afford so good an 
example of ecclesiastical architecture 
as its Chancel, especially, does ; and we 
shall therefore describe this portion 
somewhat in detail. Its ceiling consists 
of two groined quadripartite vaults, 
transversely divided by a plain broad 
flat rib springing from a columnar pier 
half-engaged in the north and south 
walls. ‘These columns have thrice-cleft 
capitals, and the intervals between each 
cleft are studded with the pearl orna- 
ment. The capitals are flanked by 
corbels of the same size and fashion as 
the capitals themselves, from which 
corbels, and similar, though smaller, 
corbels in the four corners of the 
chancel, spring the diagonal ribs of 
the vault—these ribs consisting of a 
bold torus applied to a flat rib of the 
same breadth as the transverse rib first 
mentioned. At 5 ft. 6 inc. from the 
floor, along the northern, eastern, and 
southern walls—but not passing over 
the piers—is a bold and broad cham- 
fered fillet, bounding the sill of the 
windows and supporting the corner 
corbels before mentioned. 
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The chancel arch is wide and lofty, 
and springs from pilasters nearly 3 
feet wide, which are embellished at 
the angles with a slender column, and 
have the many-cleft capital shown in 
our plate. 


ISG, 


The interior of the Tower has nothing 
remarkable that has not been already 
mentioned, except a small and very 
plain holy-water stoup in the south 
wall, and a similar plain aumbry, or 
credence recess, in the north pilaster 
of the chancel arch. We may how- 
ever here remark that in the upper 
part of the west wall of the tower is 
a window, now closed, precisely like 
those in the other walls which open to 
the air; and as this window, if unclosed, 
would open under the roof of the nave, 
we therefore infer, as before conjec- 
tured, that originally the nave had a 
flatter roof than the present one. 

The Nave, now that the font has 
been taken to the new church, contains 
nothing of Norman times except the 
windows and doorways already no- 
ticed. But at its east end, which is 3 
feet thick, and is in fact the west wall 
of the tower, are three arches of some 
interest. The central one is quite 
_ if not rude, and semicircularly 

eaded, 12 ft. high, by 4 ft. 3 inc. in 
width ; and has ever been, no doubt, a 
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It may here be mentioned that the 
chancel is still chiefly paved with an- 
cient figured tiles, though much the 
worse for wear. One of the patterns 


(composed of four tiles) is restored in 
the annexed engraving. 
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way between the nave and tower. The 
arch on the north flank is pointed, and 
has been long filled up. It is 12 feet 
high and 6 wide. But this seems 
rather to have been a hagioscope, or 
aperture by which persons in the nave 
might see through the tower into the 
chancel, than a way or passage—its sill 
being 4 feet from the ground. 

It is also remarkable, and perhaps 
unique, on account of its mouldings— 
which are in the style of the 13th cen- 
tury—being made of wood. These 
mouldings are alternately dog-tooth 
mouldings and small tori—all springing 
from clustered columns, with bell-bases 
and capitals, adorned with upright-flat 
and knobbed foliage, painted red, while 
the columns are embellished with spiral 
red stripes and dots. 

An arch, also now filled up, on the 
south flank of the central archway, is 
more lofty, and of later date perhaps than 
that last described. Its mouldingsare of 
chalk, and simple, but deeply undercut, 
and, having its sill almost as low as the 
ground, it once probably served as a 
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passage into the tower, as well as for 
seeing the high altar in the chancel. 

There is another pointed arch in the 
south wall, close to the east end of the 
nave, of nearly similar character to that 
just described, except that its sill is 
4 feet from the ground ; and from this 
circumstance we are inclined to think 
that this arch was the heading of an 
altar-place or small chantry. 

We have yet to mention that the 
arch, or recess as it now is, which con- 
tains the interesting wooden mouldings 
before noticed, has behind some compa- 
ratively modern plaster, and inscribed 
on a more ancient plastering, the Creed, 
in characters painted apparently soon 
after the Reformation, but now, in 
great measure, hidden by a Bulstrode 
monument, erected in the time of 
Charles the First. 

It may here be noticed that, in 
various parts of the church, relics of 


ancient paintings and inscriptions have 
been discovered beneath the white- 
wash. ‘The only intelligible fragment, 
however, is arepresentation on thenorth 
wall, near the east end of the nave, of 
an angel carrying to heaven the human 
soul, in the form of a naked kneelin 
figure, and a scroll beneath inscri 
(the initial letter in red)— 

(D'ne ... . . tuas adiplebo.) 


Several of the sepulchral memorials 
are left, both in the nave and chancel. 
Under the tower (as seen in our Plate) 
is the gravestone of the illustrious as- 
tronomer Sir William Herschel, thus 
inscribed :— 

H. S. E. 
GuiieLmus Herscuet, Eq. Guelp. 
natus die 15* Nov. 1738, 
obiit 25 Aug. 1822. 


A marble tablet on the north wall 
near the grave has this inscription :*¥— 


H. S. E. 

GuxieL_Mus HERscHEL, Eques Guelphicus, 
Hanovie natus Angliam eligit patriam, 
Astronomis statis suze prestantissimis 

merito annumeratus ; 
nam, ut leviora sileantur inventa, 
planetam ille extra Saturni orbitam 
primus detexit, 
novis artis adjumentis innixus 
quee ipse excogitavit et perfecit 
coelorum perrupit claustra, 
et remotiora penetrans et explorans spatia 
immensos stellarum duplicium gyros 
astronomorum oculis et intellectui subjecit ; 
qua solertia 
radios solis analysi prismatic 
in calorem ac lumen distinxerit, 
qua sedulitate 
nebularum et phantasmatum 
extra systematis nostri fines lucentium 
naturam et situs indagaverit 
(quicquid paulo audacius conjecisset 
ingenité temperans verecundia) 
ultro testantur hodie quales ; 
vera esse que docuit pleraque, 
siquidem futuris ingeniis subsidia 
debitura est Astronomia, 
agnoscent forte posteri. 
Vitam utilem innocuam amabilem 
non minus felici laborum exitu 
quam virtutibus 
insignitam et vere eximiam 
morte suis et bonis omnibus deflenda 7 
nec tamen immatur4 clausit 
die xxv. Augusti, A. S. MDCCCXXII. 
suze vero Ixxxiv. 





* Having in our possession a copy of the Epitaph in the Church at Newbury, 
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Lady Herschel is commemorated on 
another tablet : 

“« Near this place are deposited the re- 
mains of Dame Mary HErscueEt, daugh- 
ter of Adee and Elizabeth Baldwin, of 
Slough, Bucks, widow and relict of Sir 
William Herschel, K.G.H. Born June 
12th 1750, died January 6th 1832.” 


A tablet to the memory of Frederick 
Baldwin, of Upton, who died May 17, 
1805, aged 82, is affixed to the wall 
of the church on the outside near the 
tower door. 

In the chancel is a tablet 
'' “Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM 
BonseEy, esq. of Slough Farm, in this 
parish, who departed this life the 16th 
of December, 1830, aged 86 years. Also 
of Mary, his wife, who departed this life 
the 16th of November, 1826, aged 74 
years. In life they were much esteemed 
and respected, in death deeply lamented. 
Their remains are deposited in a vault 
under the chancel.” 


William Bonsey, esq. the son of this 
gentleman, is the present lay Rector 
of Upton. 

ithin the altar-rails there still re- 
main some sepulchral brasses of the 
family of Bulstrode. Others, which 
have now been removed, were affixed 
to stones in the centre of the nave, 
where there is also a monument to 
some members of that family: as well 
as some tablets to members of the 
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family of Lascelles, Earl of Harewood. 
But the publication of these, and of the 
more important epitaphs in the church- 
yard, must be deferred to another 
opportunity. 

aving now completed our account 
of this very interesting old church, it 
only remains for us to express our 
earnest hope that its restoration will be 
effected. e know that Mr. Jesse, 
who resides in Upton Park, has made 
some progress in collecting subscrip- 
tions for this purpose, and that he has 
obtained the promise of the gratuitous 
assistance of one of the first architects 
in this country in furnishing plans for 
its restoration. Mr. Willement, also, 
will liberally give a stained glass win- 
dow for the chancel. 

With these encouragements we trust 
that the good work will now progress. 
The sum required to restore the church 
will be about 1,200/., of which 2007. 
has been already subscribed. Mr. 
Jesse, we know, will be ready to give 
any information to those who are will- 
ing to assist him, and to receive the 
names of subscribers, until trustees 
are appointed to whom the subscrip- 
tions can be paid. 

We understand that Mr. Jesse has 
made a forcible appeal in favour of this 
interesting church in his forthcoming 
volume, entitled, “Favourite Haunts 
and Rural Sketches.” B.N.J. 





Berkshire, of another very eminent modern Astronomer, we are induced to add it 


here by way of pendant : 


H.S. J. 
Franciscus Bality, 

LL.D. R.SS. L. et Ed. et Hib. Soc. 
Soc. Reg. Astronomice Londini 
preeses et columen. 

Natus Neuberie April. xxviii. Mpcctxxiv. 
obiit Londini August. xii. Mpcccx.rv. 
Equo semper animo moribusque 
puris simplicibus commodis 
ipse beatus carus vixit suis. 
Negotiandi olim curis feliciter expeditum 
ad sublimiores Astronomice calculos 
successu non minus felici 
sese contulisse testantur 
terra expensa, 
stelle ex ordine numerate, 
vis gravitatis emensa, 
modulus summa arte definitus. 
Hunc talem virum patrios prope cineres 
pulveris exigui cohibet munus. 


Arms, Azure, nine mullets, 3, 3, 2, and 1. Crest, a boar’s head couped. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Proceedings at the Annual Meeting of 
the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at Winchester, 
September 1845. 8vo. 

Transactions of the British Archeologi- 
cal Association, at its Second Annual 
Congress, held at Winchester, August 
1845. 8vo. 

The Archeological Journal, published 
under the direction of the Central 
Committee of the Archeological In- 
stitute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
(Published Quarterly.) Nos. 1—11. 
8ro. 

The Journal of the British Archeologi- 
cal Association. (Published Quar- 
terly.) Nos. 1—7. 8vo. 

Archeologia Cambrensis, a Record of 
the Antiquities, Historical, Genealogi- 
cal, Topographical, and Architectural, 
of Wales and its Marches. (Pub- 
lished Quarterly.) Parts I. and IT, 
8vo. 

THE division and subdivision of 
learned societies, as well as the multi- 
plication of those periodicals in which 
the labours of men of learning and 
scienceare promulgated and preserved, 
is @ process constantly in operation, 
and which appears to be necessarily 
attendant on efforts in the motives and 
incitements of which so much of in- 
dividual vanity and interest is un- 
avoidably commingled. It is a cir- 
cumstance accompanied by useful as 
well as injurious results. For the sake 
of a new and favourite scheme, or for 
the sake of successful rivalry, un- 
wonted exertions are made, and the 
objects of pursuit are proportionately 
advanced. At the same time it is to 
be considered that only a few of these 
new societies and new periodicals are 
permanently established, whilst the 
rest inevitably fail; there is neither 
literary pabulum nor pecuniary sup- 
port suflicient for them all. Many 
valuable materials are thus cast aside 
from the ephemeral nature of the 
vehicles to which they are entrusted ; 
and lamentations are made that writers 
have consumed their time and talents 
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upon evanescent productions which 
have left no substantial monuments to 
their reputation. 

The most unfair censures made in 
consequence are those applied to older 
societies. If nearly every branch of a 
tree be in succession cut off, what 
fruit can the stem be expected to 
yield? Ifthe young, and those who 
ought to be the active members of an 
established society, devote their whole 
energies to the formation of new, are 
they to be the persons who shall turn 
round and reproach the inefficiency of 
the old and parent stock? As s0- 
cieties are made up of individuals, those 
alone have really a right to censure 
who are not remiss in supplying their 
own proportion of produce. 

There are times, no doubt, when long- 
established societies fall into a state 
of supineness and inefficiency; and 
that such has been in some degree the 
case with the Society of Antiquaries 
cannot be denied after the vast increase 
of antiquarian investigation which has 
resulted from the formation of what 
was at first called the British Archzeo- 
logical Association, and since, in its 
two branches, the Archeological In- 
stitute and Archeological Association. 
It was not that the Archeologia failed 
to form a yearly volume of very re- 
spectable essays, to the value of which 
we have constantly borne testimony, 
though it has been the fashion to decry 
them in other quarters ; but still it has 
been a mere miscellany of isolated con- 
tributions, showing no combination of 
purpose, and no efficient direction from 
head quarters. It has furnished only 
a casual, not a systematic, record of 
those discoveries which are continually 
developed by modern changes and ac- 
cidents, and it has originated no in- 

uiries, nor collected any body of sta- 
tistics in relation to the science of 
archeology. All this the Society of 
Antiquaries might doubtless have done ; 
but there was another reason for the 
success of a society formed on a more 
popular basis, — the amount of 
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the annual subscription required for 
the dignity of F.S.A. On the prin- 
ciple of free-membership, it has been 
proved that there are archeologists in 
crowds. Such a plan, however, can 
never effect much beyond a mere list 
of names, and it has already been ex- 
perienced, in both divisions of the “Ar- 
chological” camp, that some “ sup- 
plies " are absolutely necessary. 
literary society constructs in its pub- 
lications its chief, and only permanent, 
temples of fame; and it is impossible 
to raise such edifices without adequate 
funds. But contributors of money are 
apt to expect some personal return, 
and comparisons are then made which 
give occasion for discontent and de- 
sertion. 

When societies are thus made to 
feel their weakness, the most prudent 
plan in the case of rivals is coalition, 
which will naturally be preferred to 
the soreness of inferiority, or the mor- 
tification of defeat. 

Indeed, when it is once agreed that 
personal feelings can be sacrificed for 
the furtherance of public objects, there 
are many obvious reasons why a coa- 
lition is desirable. It not only econo- 
mises means, but it removes the plea 
of those who are inclined to shelter 
their lukewarmness towards the ob- 
ject under the guise of neutrality to- 
wards parties. ‘There can be no doubt 
that, if it were possible to remodel the 
constitution of many of our learned 
societies, so as to affiliate them in 
kindred classes, and to form such con- 
nection as in ancient times led to the 
name and reality of wniversities, the 
expenses of domicile and management 
might be materially lessened, and a 
large accession of strength devoted to 
those objects for which each society 
was originally proposed. In this way 
it might be perfectly feasible that the 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
should form one class of an association, 
of which the second class, at a less 
subseription, should be only Associates; 
and thus both the Institute and the 
Association would no longer require 
a separate existence. Besides a general 
Council, there ought to be standing 
committees, composed of members most 
skilled in particular branches of study, 
who should possess the power of direc- 
tion and recommendation, but not of 
unlimited expenditure. Such a plan 
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would, in our apprehension, combine 
the advantages of concentration and 
division of labour. 

But we must turn from speculation 
to the actual position and the present 
productions of the students of archeo- 
logy. We have now not only the 
old Archologia and the Archwologia 
JEliana of the antiquaries of New- 
castle, but quarterly Journals of the 
Archxological Institute and the Ar- 
chological Association, an annual vo- 
lume of each body, commemorative of 
their general meetings, and moreover 
a quarterly magazine entitled Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis, to record the anti- 
quities of Wales and its Marches. 

The Winchester volume of the 
Institute is, with one exception, en- 
tirely composed of papers relating to 
the antiquities of the city and its 
vicinity. It commences with a report 
of the proceedings of the meeting, 
which is followed by a catalogue of 
antiquities exhibited in the very ex- 
cellent temporary museum which was 
formed at the deanery. Collections of 
public bodies and private individuals, 
original specimens of ancient ecclesi- 
astical furniture from cathedrals and 
parish churches, and a great number 
of impressions from brasses and draw~ 
ings were brought to the meeting from 
distant parts, the greater portion of 
which were objects of more than com- 
mon interest. 

Of the essays which follow, the lead 
is deservedly taken by The Architec- 
tural History of the Cathedral, by Pro- 
Jessor Willis, whose history of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, the first fruits of 
the newly formed society, may be re- 
garded as a foremost work on archi- 
tectural antiquities. In the present 
essay the author proposes to follow the 
same plan which he adopted with re- 
spect to Canterbury Cathedral, namely, 
to bring together all the recorded evi- 
dence that belongs to the building, 
excluding historical matter relating 
only to the see or district. The early 
history of Winchester Cathedral is 
traditionally attributed to a remote 
era; the first church, it is said, was 
founded by King Lucius, and dedi- 
cated on the fourth kalend of Noy., 
A.D. 169. ‘This church with its monas- 
tery was destroyed in theDioclesian per- 
secution, A.v. 206, and restored in 293 
on a smaller scale, the church being 
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dedicated to St. Amphibalus ; and this 
edifice was by the pagan Saxons con- 
verted into a heathen temple in 516. 
After the conversion of Kynegils, King 
of the West Saxons, by St. Berinus, 
the old heathen temple was destroyed, 
and a new structure built by this 
king, completed by his son Kynewald, 
and dedicated by St. Berinus to the holy 
and undivided ‘Trinity. This church 
appears to have been so much altered 
as to require a new dedication, which it 
received at the hands of St. Dunstan, 
assisted by nine other bishops, on the 
20th Oct. 980. ‘The Saxon church re- 
mained until the Norman Conquest, 
when Bishop Walkelin in 1079 began 
to rebuild the church from the foun- 
dations, from which time the history 
is well authenticated. The Norman 
architecture of the transepts and cen- 
tral tower are critically examined by 
the professor. The various alterations 
on the original plan, the strengthening 
the piers of the central tower after 
the fall of the former one, and the pre- 
sumption of their Saxon origin, are 
acutely examined, and the question of 
their Norman origin scttled ; but it is 
not in the fabric above ground that we 
have sought for Saxon architecture. 
On descending to the crypt it has ever 
appeared to us that the architecture 
of that portion is plainly of a different 
style from that of the nave; and 
although, as modifications of one ori- 
ginal type, there is a common resem- 
blance in general appearance between 
both, yet, without rejecting the evi- 
dence to be deduced from the archi- 
tecture of early structures, we cannot 
conclude that the architect who 
erected the piers of the superstructure 
with their acknowledged Norman capi- 
tals could have at the same time de- 
signed the columns of the crypt. 

That many of the Saxon churches 
were erected with stone, with crypts, 
&e. and other parts resembling in ar- 
rangement the subsequent Norman 
churches, the professor adinits, “ cannot 
be doubted, from the descriptions that 
have been preserved to us ;” and sub- 
sequently he adds, “the erypt of the 
present church cannot have been any 
part of the Saxon church, for the 
reasons (before stated,) shew that the 
high altars were on different sites :’ 
and in corroboration of his opinion he 
exhibits a capital of the erypt in con- 
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nection with one in the north transept 
as 2 proof of the identity of the archi- 
tecture of the erypt and the tran- 
sept. The views given of the two 
capitals do not in our mind lead to the 
conclusion that they are the work of 
one architect; that in the erypt has 
a torus, a rude resemblance of that 
used in the Dorie order, with a broad 
and thin abacus above it ; the stones of 
the shaft are very large. The example 
from the transept has still a rude but a 
more defined capital, separated by a 
moulding from the shaft, and in which 
the type of the Doric torus is not 
seen; the masonry of the column, as 
well as that of the springing of the 
arch, is of smaller stones, and ap- 
proaches more nearly than the other 
to an ordinary Norman capital, while 
the first retains closely the ap- 
pearance of the original type (the 
Roman Doric). The chancel arch 
and columns of the acknowledged 
Saxon church of Worth, in Sussex, 
appear to us to resemble the crypt 
specimen rather than that from the 
transept. Professor Willis will there- 
fore excuse our still believing the crypt 
of Winchester to be a Saxon work; a 
remnant of the church dedicated "y 
St. Dunstan; the more eastern work 
alluded to in page 22 may be still 
earlier. 

The subsequent works of the ca- 
thedral are critically examined, with 
the usual judicious scrutiny of the 
author ; but we shall pass over this 
portion of the essay, only pausing to 
notice the recent discovery occasioned 
by excavations made by Mr. Owen 
Carter, of the western towers or 
transept, which cither once existed, 
or, at least, were commenced, and sub- 
sequently abandoned, the unfinished 
portion being cleared away by Bishop 
Edyngton. A very clear block-plan of 
the cathedral is added to the essay, 
exhibiting the works of various periods 
by means of different tints. 

To this succeeds an essay entitled 
William of Wykeham, by C. R. Cocke- 
rell, Esq. It consists of a critical ex- 
amination of the great works of Wyke- 
ham, at Windsor, Winchester, and New 
College. Whatever comes from the 
pen of Mr. Cockerell is deserving of 
the highest attention: we have not 
space to notice it at length, but must 
refer our readers to the article itself, 
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which is full of ingenious observation, 
great research, and withal elegantly 
written. We cannot, however, help ex- 
tracting a clever note by Mr. Cockerell, 
on Lord Campbell’s notions of the 
character of such a man as Wykeham. 


We give it entire. Lord Campbell 


says, 
*‘Conscious how much he owed to his 
delicate attention to the feelings of others, 
when he had from the heralds a grant of 
arms, he took for his motto, ‘ Manners 
makyth the maa.’ His lordship, then, 
declines the received interpretation, that 
Virtue alone is true nobility ; 
and supposes ‘manners’ to signify the 
calculating blandishments of a court, and 
not ‘moeurs’ or manners in their high 
moral sense. He thus degrades Wyke- 
ham to a Chesterfield, a gentleman to a 
fine gentleman. His lordship further il- 
lustrates the meaning by the following. 
‘ The Chancellor no doubt invited those who 
practised in his own court to sumptuous 
banquets at his palace in Southwark ; 
made himself very agreeable in society ; 
availed himself discreetly of the talents and 
experience of those around him,’ &c. &c. 
—To your tents, oh Wykehamites ! ” 


The essay concludes with an ap- 
plication of the rules of Cesariano and 
his followers, and the vesica piscis, as 
developed by Mr. Kerrich, to the 
buildings of Wykeham. 

A short notice of the painted glass in 
Winchester and its neighbourhood, by 
Mr. C. Winston, contains a glance at 
the windows in the cathedral and 
churches. The finest modern piece of 
glass painting is now on the east 
window of the college chapel, which 
was reproduced about 20 years ago by 
Evans, of Shrewsbury. It is remark- 
able, as containing the portraits of the 
carpenter, the mason, the clerk of the 
works and the glass painter, all of 
which, as represented on the east 
window, are given in wood engravings. 

Architectural notes of the churches, Sc. 
in the city and neighbourhood, written 
we presume by various hands, com- 
prize archeological notes upon a 
number of ancient remains, extending 
over a considerable portion of the 
county. It is profusely illustrated by 
wood-cuts of many remarkable an- 
tiquities ; and then is followed by 
notices of churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Winchester. . 

Mr, Hawkins contributes Notices of 


the Mint and Exchange at Winchester, 
concluded by a list of moneyers, ex- 
tending from the reign of Adthelstan 
to that of Henry LIT. 

On the Hall and Round Table at 
Winchester, a paper by Edward Smirke, 
Esq. clearly establishes the fact that 
the hall was not, as hitherto supposed, 
a chapel. At first sight the pillars and 
arches separating the area into a nave 
and aisles, would give the idea of an 
ecclesiastical structure, but this essay 
fully proves that it could never have 
been a church of any kind. 

The Round Table has presented some 
difliculties, but they seem to be solved 
by what is apparently the real history 
of this remarkable relic, viz. that the 
wooden table may be as old as King 
Stephen, but had been frequently re- 
painted, the last time being in 1522, 
when it was shewn to the Emperor 
Charles V. The general design of 
the painting may have been always 
the same, but no attention has been 
paid in thé last colouring to the de- 
sign of the previous subjects, as the 
king, the double rose, and the inserip- 
tions, are clearly in the style of the 
date which has last been referred to. 
The “mappa mundi,” “rota fortune,” 
and “round table,” were favourite 
subjects with our old painters of the 
middle ages, but we are surprised 
any writer could have supposed the first 
and last to be identical; the only com- 
mon feature was their rotundity. 
The mappa mundi still exists at Here- 
ford, the rota fortune is to be seen at 
Rochester Cathedral, and the round 
table we have at Winchester; they 
were three distinct subjects, and 
formed favourite portions of the 
scanty designs of the ancient painters 
when they travelled out of sacred writ. 

Mr. J. M. Kemble contributes a 
paper on the names, surnames, and nick- 
names of the Anglo-Saxons, of great 
philological and historical interest, but 
which we unwillingly pass over from 
want of space. It is the only paper 
in the volume not immediately relating 
to the county of Southampton. 

The seals of the Earls of Winchester, 
and those of the city, are illustrated 
by Mr. J. G. Nichols. That of Mar- 
garet, wife of Sayer de Quincy, first 
Earl of Winchester, is a fine though 
imperfect example of a seal of the 
carly part of the thirteenth century, 
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The very singular seal of Roger de 
Quinci, constable of Scotland, who is 
represented combating with a lion, 
is explained by Mr. Nichols as possibly 
emblematical of the kingdom of Scot- 
land; as is the case on a late seal 
of a knight of the Stewart family, 
combating a lion, which is engraved in 
the Archieologia, vol. ix. , 

Sir F. Madden illustrates the com- 
mon seal of the Men of Alwarestoke, 
co. Hants. It seems to present the 
anomaly of a seal being used by per- 
sons not incorporated. The same 
author has contributed Remarks on the 
monument of Sir Richard Lyster in 
St. Michael's Church, Southampton, 
which establish the fact that the monu- 
mental effigies long shewn as that 
of Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton, 1550, is in reality 
that of Sir Richard Lyster, Knt. 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who died in 1553-4. 

The three grand churches of Hamp- 
shire, Sé. Cross, Christchurch, and 
Romsey, are respectively illustrated 
by Mr. E. E. Freeman, Mr. A. J. B. 
Ilope, and the Rev. J. L. Petit, the last 
of whom exhibits two of the etchings 
which flow so freely from his prolific 
needle. 

The last essay is by the Rev. C. W. 
Hartshorne on the History and Anti- 
quities of Portchester Castle, a much 
neglected group of ancient buildings, 
which are ably displayed in this 
essay, as well as the ancient and most 
interesting Norman church within 
the circuit of its walls. 

The volume is profusely illustrated 
by wood-cuts and several plates of 
plans on steel, and it is on the whole 
highly creditable to the Institute ; it 
forms an excellent record of a most 
interesting meeting, and will, we cor- 
dially hope, be but the precursor of 
the chronicles of many more such as- 
semblages. 

We are sorry to be compelled to 
point out a great defect in the book— 
the essays are all paged separately, for 
the object of being sold as independent 
publications ; this is not only incon- 
venient for purposes for reference, but 
has occasioned the omission of that 
necessary adjunct, an index. 

The Winchester volume of the Ar- 
theological Association has some ad- 
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vantages of plan and arrangement 
over that which we have already con- 
sidered. Though not printed on such 
fine paper or so beautifully embel- 
lished, it has we believe a larger num- 
ber of pages, and a greater quantity 
of matter. The articles themselves are 
very much more numerous, amount- 
ing in all to fifty-three, being in fact 
nearly every thing that was brought 
forward at the meeting ; and these are 
arranged in four classes, Historical, 
Primeval, Medieval, and Architectural. 


_ in this there is something that we ad- 


mire ; a completeness and unity which, 
together with the regular pagination, 
make the volume look like a whole. 
The papers themselves are many of 
them very short, and some jejune 
enough: yet there are several of con- 
siderable merit. Mr. Wright's report 
on the municipal records of Winchester 
and Southampton is but slight and 
summary, and too plainly shows how 
brief was the time he had to devote 
to it. lis memoir on the municipal 
privileges and legislation in the middle 
ages, though less original, is far more 
important and better considered.* Mr. 
James Thompson has communicated a 
catalogue raisonnée of the archives of 
the town of Leicester :} and the ac- 
counts of the chamberlain of Ipswich, 
communicated by Mr. W. S. Fitch, add 
to the stores which the volume presents 
of this description of documents. 
From the State Paper Office Mr. 
John Barrow has derived a series of 
letters illustrative of the naval ser- 
vices of Lord Henry Seymour, at the 
crisis of the Spanish Armada; Lord 
Albert Conyngham contributes a 
letter{ of Lord James Stewart to 
Queen Elizabeth, respecting the coro- 
nation of James V1.; the Rev. Dr. 
Ilincks a curious letter of James Ha- 





* In p. 23 there need have been no 
query to the name Tristram, which is fol- 
lowed by the pronoun fis. That the term 
applied to the said Tristram was a mascu- 
line noun may be seen in the Prompto- 
rium Parvulorum. 

+ He makes one extraordinary slip— 
‘* Cecil earl of Burghley ’’ (p. 72). 

{ In this the contraction is omitted 
which would convert the word ‘* commis- 
sion’’ to commissioner. So, in p. 32, for 
escati read escaetori. In p. 35 ‘ seven 
godefelow,”’ is probably Stephen Good. 
fellow. 
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milton describing the Earl of Essex’s 
rising in London, in 1601. ‘There are 
also two letters of James Larl of 
Perth, but they have been already 
published with the rest of his corre- 
spondence in one of the Camden So- 
ciety’s books. The Accompt of the 
Bishop’s Lands in the diocese of Win- 
chester has also been published before 
in the first volume of the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, as well 
as m some older book. 

In the article on Barton, an old 





manor-house in the Isle of Wight, to , 


which attention was directed from the 
circumstance of the estate being lately 
added to the royal domain in that is- 
land, and the house destroyed, the 
writer is surely wrong in assigning its 
architecture to the close of the 14th 
century. The accompanying etchings 
plainly give it to the 16th. Before 
the reign of Ilenry VI. there was here 
a small college of priests living under 
the rule of St. Augustine, and called 
the chaplains of Barton. The house 
itself is said to have been termed the 
oratory of Barton. 

The papers by Mr. Waller on the 
Paintings in Winchester Cathedral and 
by Mr. Akerman on the Mint of Win- 
chester are interesting and valuable. 

In Mr. Ashpitel’s brief paper on 
Organs in Churches he appears to us 
to have been misled by the expression 
“a payre of organs.” That term did 
not formerly mean “ two” only, but a 
set of anything, and, as applied in this 
case, a single instrument was meant, 
formed of a pair, or set, of pipes. Some 
previous writer in the Ecclesiologist 
appears to have preeeded Mr. Ashpi- 
tel in this erroneous view. But it was 
usual to speak of this instrument in 
the plural number as “the organs,” 
and that from the earliest times.* 

In primeval antiquities, the disco- 
veries of the spade and pickaxe, Mr. 
Roach Smith and his friends have dis- 
tinguished their industry and research. 
The architectural writers will not bear 
comparison with those who owe alle- 
giance to the Institute: still, their 
contributions are not without their 





* Thus at St. Asaph, in 1296, it was 
ordained that the Archdeacon should pro- 
vide ‘‘ unum presbiterum vel laicum, bene 
cantantem, et ad organa ludentem.”’ (Col= 
lect. Topog. et Geneal. ii, 278.) 
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value, particularly the remarks of Mr. 
Haigh on the Saxon monasteries of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow in Northum- 
berland, and Repton in Derbyshire. 
Mr. Planché contributes some re- 
marks on the origin of heraldic figures 
in a spirit of origmal and rational re- 
search. 

On the whole we think the members 
of the Association have every reason 
to think that they receive a good penny- 
worth, though the Institute’s volume, 
from the beauty of its embellishments, 
must have been much more costly of 
production. 





The Archeologia Cambrensis has 
been produced in very good style, with 
numerous and pleasing embellishments. 
The writers also are men of intelligence 
and research. ‘The editors we believe 
to be the Rev. H. Longueville Jones 
and the Rev. John Williams, the first 
of whom has contributed among other 
articles an interesting series of papers 
on the antiquities of the Isle of Man. 
Among their principal assistants we 
find the names of the Rev. HE. Row- 
lands, Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, and Mr. 
J. O. Westwood, author of Paleogra- 
phia Sacra Pictoria. ‘The first contri- 
butes a series of articles under the 
title of Antiquitates Parochiales. Some 
of the monasteries of the district are 
pleasingly illustrated, as Valle Crucis, 
Basingwerk, and Cymmer. There are 
a variety of valuable papers on Celtic, 
Roman, and ecclesiastical antiquities ; 
and also some that are more strictly 
historical. One by Mr. Wynne on the 
title of Prince of Wales shews that it is 
a vulgar error that Edward of Car- 
narvon was made Prince of Wales im- 
mediately upon his birth in 1284, but 
that he was so created on or shortly 
before Easter day (March 26) 1301. 
Edward of Windsor, King Edward the 
Third, was never Prince of Wales; 
but the Black Prince was the second 
of the royal house of England that 
possessed that dignity. This paper is 
conceived in the true spirit of ad- 
vance ; but we cannot say the same 
for that entitled Heraldry (p. 44), 
which chiefly consists of old legends 
as idle as those of the saints. The an- 
tiquaries of Wales have certainly been 
too apt to accept for granted the vague 
traditions of their poetic predecessors, 
and some severity of discrimination is 
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required to establish that truth which 
we are sure is the aim of the Archieo- 
logia Cambrensis. 

Another too prevalent mistake that 
we have observed among the Welsh is 
an indulgence in high-tlown compli- 
ment. Whilst animadversion and con- 
troversy, though disagreeable in other 
respects, may stimulate to exertion, 
this practice & certainly a very sopo- 
rifie effect. 

It is not entirely abandoned in the 
work before us. In p. 82 a gentle- 
man is introduced with a flourish as 
“an eminent paleographer and ar- 
cheologist, in whose opinion we place 
implicit confidence,” who then enounces 
the following very ill-considered dog- 
mas on the period of Edward II. 
“The matrix-formed seal had passed 
away, and armorial bearings had not 
become general, though not quite un- 
known.” ‘This eminent paleographer 
adds, that “the Longobardie letters” 
on the seal-ring there engraved, ap- 
pear to him to be Zoli: whereas the 
characters are in the common black 
letter, and (if correctly engraved) ap- 
parently bor, 

In the article headed “ ‘The Regalia 
of Wales,” but the real subject of which 
is the Croes Naid, or Cross of Refuge, 
a piece of “the true cross,” which was 
rf ws from the Welsh by King Ed- 
ward I., there is an extraordinary mis- 
apprehension. Loss, the Warwick 
antiquary, says that St. Neot brought 
this treasure into Wales from the Hol 
Land; but the writer quotes a Welsh 
bard as stating, “on the contrary,” that 
“Elen Godebog found the cross for 
Christendom.” Neither author nor edi- 
tors appear to have recognised in this 
name the empress Ielena, who, ac- 
cording to the well-known legend, was 
universally acknowledged to have dis- 
covered the holy cross, entire, whilst 
its reputed fragments which filled the 
shrines of Christendom were of course 
very minute in proportion to their 
number. The histories of these frag 
ments of the cross, so highly valued, 
and transported to various countries 
by devout saints, prelates, and peers, 
would probably fill a large volume. 

Several of the most interesting in- 
scriptions of the highest ay that 
exist in Wales are republished with 
increased accuracy in this work ; but 
that represented in a plate at p. 67 
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must not be classed among such curi- 
osities. If it is turned upside down, it 
will be found to be merely part of an 
ordinary sepulchral inscription, reading 
thus :— 
coeccccc o CY 
GNIMA REQGVIESCit 

We will only further remark that 
where the record contractions are used 
in p. 151, they are very inaccurately 
applied. It would have been much 
better to have printed the documents 
at length, as Mr. Wynne has done at 
p- 397, where we may note that pros’ 
— be read prosecutus: and the 
ine 


De Howell ap Ener gr non venit p* sum! [?] 
thus— 
‘*quare non venit prout summonitus.” 


In closing this review, we shall 
confine ourselves to a single expression 
of our sentiments, with respect to the 
selection of archeological essays for 
these several vehicles of publication. 
It is this, that the Society of Aunti- 
quaries has the foremost claim, at 
least upon its own members, for all 
matters of high and general interest. 

The publications of the Institute 
should rather be of an elementary 
character, such as may fulfil the object 
proposed by the Marquess of Nor- 
thampton, to énsiruct and encourage the 
inceptive antiquary, and so to lead on 
the thousand and one amateurs, that 
out of their number some few may be 
induced to apply in earnest to the 
study of particular branches of the 
science, and thus hereafter render good 
service to the antiquarian community. 


By 


Priests, Women, and Families. 

M. Michelet. Translated by C. 

Cocks, from the French third edition. 

Ninth edit. square \6mo. pp. xxxvi. 

176. 

THIS is a multifarious book, and 
therefore diflicult to analyse, the more 
so as its arrangement is frequently 
retrospective; on which account it 
should be read twice over, once for a 
general view of the subject, and again 
for a particular knowledge of it. ‘The 
readers, indeed, must be very few who 
do not learn something, historically 
and ethically, from its pages. 

The author had said, in the preface 
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to his Life of Luther, “ We shall not, 
after the example of so many others, 
lay bare the sores of a church in whose 
bosom we were born, and which is 
still dear to us.” (p. xiii.) But now, 
instead of covering them, or even 
touching them gently, he exposes 
them to public view like a rough cli- 
nical lecturer in a hospital. Perhaps, 
the study of Luther's life had pro- 
gressive tendencies, which he did not 
anticipate. He has now, by his pre- 
sent work, excited an opposition, 
which could hardly have been unex- 
pected; but he keeps his ground 
firmly, and thus in the postscript ad- 
dresses his opponents :— 


“‘One word to the priests: I had 
handled them gently, yet they have at- 
tacked me. Well! even now, it is not 
them that I attack. This book is not 
againstthem. Itattacks their own slavish 
state, the unnatural condition in which 
they are kept, and the strange conditions 
which make them at once unhappy and 
dangerous.’’ (p. 172.) 


That such a work should excite op- 
position is only natural, for it contains 
too much truth not to do so, while 
the sale is an evidence of the interest 
taken in it, as in less than three 
months it has passed through as many 
editions, amounting together to fifty 
thousand copies. In the preface to 
the third, he says— 


‘This book has produced upon our 
adversaries an effect we had not antici- 
pated. It has made them lose every 
sense of propriety and self-respect... . 
from the pulpits of their crowded churches 
they preach against a living man... . 
We have hit the mark too fairly, it should 
seem. Woman! this was the point on 
which they were sensitive. Direction, 
the spiritual guidance of women, is the 
vital part of ecclesiastical authority ; and 
they will fight for it to the death..... 
One prelate predicts in sorrow that we 
are sending the priests to martyrdom. 
Alas! this martyrdom is what they them- 
selves demand, either aloud or in secret, 
namely—marriage.’’ (p. xi.—xiii.) 

A sentence in the original preface 
will serve as a compendium of the 
whole. 

‘«The direction of the latter [the woman] 
is, as I shall show, a marriage more power- 
ful than the other,—a spiritual marriage. 
But he who has the mind, has all. To 
marry & ae whose soul is in the pos- 


session of another (remember it, young 
man), is to marry a divorce.’’* (p. xxxiii.) 
The direction above mentioned is 
not precisely confession, (though much 
of M. Michelet’s work applies to that 
also,) but something superadded to it, 
of which he has given a full deserip- 
tion, premising in a note, that “the 
name is rare in our days, but the 
thing is common; he who confesses 
for a length of time becomes di- 
rector,” and consequently, as will be 
seen, a more influential personage. 


*¢ As her confessor, he received her at 


church at regular hours ; but as director 


he visits her at his own hour, sees her at 
her house, and occasionally at his own. 
As confessor he was generally passive, 
listening much, and speaking li:tle; if he 
prescribed, it was in a few wor’s: but as 
director he is all activity; he not on 
prescribes acts, but what is more import- 
ant, by intimate conversation, he in- 
fluences her thoughts. ‘l'o the confessor 
she tells her sims, she owes him nothing 
more; but to the director every thing 
must be told; she must speak about her- 
self and her relations, her business and 
her interests. .... The confessor is 
bound to secrecy, he is silent (or ought to 
be). The director, however, is not so 
tied down: he may reveal what he knows, 
especially to a priest, or to another di- 
rector. Let us suppose about twenty 
priests assembled in a house (or not quite 
so many, out of respect for the law against 
meetings), who may be some of them the 
confessors, and others the directors of the 
same persons: as directors, they may 
mutually exchange their information . . . 
Whatever might be wanting in the con- 
fession of the master, would easily be 
supplied by that of his servants and valets. 
. . . What the ancient sighed for, namely, 
to live in a glass dwelling, where he might 
be seen by every one, this happy man 
enjoys without even the expression of a 
wish.’’ (pp. 117—119.) 

We can add a shade or two to this 
picture from Boileau, who in his tenth 
Satire has drawn a portrait, half ludi- 
crous, half frightful, of the director, 
while describing a bigot of a wife— 
* Elle a son directeur,”— 

Mais de tous les mortels, grace aux dé- 
votes Ames, 

Nul n’est si bien soigné qu’ un directeur 
de femmes.”’ 





* .... Vivit tanquam vicina mariti. 


Juv, Sat, vi. 508.—Rev. 
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The poet describes how he is petted, 
and provided with luxuries, in return 
for which his advice is always ready 
to justify the lady’s conduct against 
her husband’s complaints. The rest 
of the likeness we shall exhibit after- 
wards in its appropriate place. 

M. Michelet is aware of the tender- 
ness of the ground he treads: “It 
presented a serious difliculty, that of 
speaking with propriety of a matter in 
which our adversaries have given proof 
of an incredible liberty. ‘Omnia 
munda mundis,” I know very well. 
However, I often preferred letting 
them escape, when I had them in my 
power, to following them in the mire.” 
(p.xxxv.) An evil, indeed, is tolerably 
secure from exposure, when that ex- 
posure would be an evil with many. 
Lence the offences which this book is 
meant to chastise, or to remedy if 
possible, remain but partially detected, 
and consequently disbelieved by 
numbers, who will not take the charge 
for proved, and to whom it is diflicult 
to submit the evidence. 

M. Michelet considers that the science 
of the confessional has rather de- 
teriorated than advanced since the 
Middle Ages; that the faith of the 
confessor was then more genuine, and 
less histrionic and coquettish; that 
systematic mortification then suppressed 
the body (though this opinion may 
be carried too far, as the word Fo- 
caria® in Du Cange, and in various 
historical indexes, will show) ; that his 
superior knowledge then invested him 
with an awe, which his inexperience 
sometimes now converts into ridicule ; 
and that the language of the con- 
fessional was then more simple, being 
confined to a plain declaration of sin, 
without those details of passion which 
make it infectious. “ You confront 
him with a child who has never left 
her mother’s side... I shudder at 
the interrogatory to which he will 
subject her, and at what he will teach 
her in his conscientious brutality.” 
(Part 2, ¢. ii. p. 112.) Le thinks that 
the science itself, being adapted to the 
barbarous times of Alva and Wal- 
lenstein, is no longer applicable to a 


* Fr. Chambriere.—Ang. Housemaid. 
—As this personage, who succeeded to 
the wife, disappears, abuse of confession 
comes on. 


Gent. Mac. Vous XXVI. 


more civilized age; an idea which may 
be just, but which we cannot now 
undertake to examine. 

We have transferred these remarks 
from their own place, as properly in- 
troductory to the main subject, D1- 
RECTION in the 17th century, when it 
was brought to perfection. ‘The author 
sets out with the Romish reaction 
about 1600, when, as he says, the 
terrible preachers of the League were 
suddenly humanised, and became 
gentle. “The reason is, they must 
lull to sleep those whom they have not 
been able to kill.” (p. 2.) At that 
period appeared St. Frangois de Sales, 
who, though not one of the Jesuits, 
“invented in an artless manner, for 
the profit of these intriguers, the 
manner, tone, anc true style of easy 
devotion, which they would ever have 
sought for in vain.” (p. 5.) His in- 
timacies, and their tendency, illustrate 
the axiom, that there is a close con- 
nexion between religious excitement 
and soft sensibilities. The Nuns of 
the Visitation, who published some of 
the letters of their foundress, Madame 
de Chantal, an eléve of St. Frangois, 
have prudently kept several back, 
which “as they say themselves are only 
fit to be kept under the lock and key of 
charity.” (p. 17.)¢ When we read that 
this lady “ tattooed her bosom with the 
name of Jesus” (ibid.), it seems as if 
religion had left the high road to 
wander in bye-paths, but what follows 
is worse. At the opening of the Saint’s 
tomb, two years after his death, she 
stooped down in order to place his 
hand upon her head, “when, as if he 
had been alive, he drew her towards 
him, and held her in a paternal and 
tender caress.” (p. 18.) This legend 
is more than silly, it is pernicious ; for 
if the dead might do this, the example 
would not be lost upon the living, and 
such a flight of imagination augured 
badly for the consciences of the next 
generation of devotees. 

What the author says of Madame 
Guyon (p. 59) will come in appro- 
priately here. “The singular purity 
of this woman rendered her intrepid in 





+ ‘‘A bishop, at that time an inspector 

of the University, boasted before me 

(and several other persons, who will be 

witnesses, if necessary) that he had burned 

some of Fenelon’s —— Note, p. 66, 
4 
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advancing the most dangerous ideas.” 
Hence he considers her Torrents a 
more dangerous beok than the Julie 
of Rousseau. (p. 9.) 

The second stage in the progress of 
Direction is the appearance of the 
Spiritual Guide of Molinos, a Spanish 
priest, in 1657. 


‘The way having been prepared for 
twenty years by different publications of 
the same tendency, highly approved of by 
the Inquisitors of Rome and Spain, this 
book had a success unparalleled in the 
age; in twelve years it was translated 
and reprinted twenty times.’”’ (p. 57.) 

“* The director is the pivot of the whole 
book . .. he is the guide, or rather the 
support, without which the powerless 
soul could not move a step.’’ (p. 82.) 


The moral character of this book is 
the more pernicious, as its misguidings 
are generally preceded by truths. Thus 
having first asked, “ Would it not 
be foolish for him who runs to stop 
when he falls, and weep like a child, 
instead of pursuing his course ?” which 
is in a great measure true,—Molinos 
adds, * These falls have the excellent 
effect of preserving us from pride, 
which is the greatest fall of all: God 
makes virtues of our vices, and these 
very vices, by which the devil thought 
tocast usinto the pit, becomealadder to 
mount to Heaven.” (p. 84.)* Another 
maxim, not indeed contained in the 
book, but extracted from his examina- 
tion or from his teaching, is, 

‘¢ God, to humble us, permits in cer- 
tain perfect souls (well enlightened, and 
in their lucid state) that the devil should 
make them commit certain carnal acts. 
In this case, and in others, which, without 
the permission of God, would be guilty, 
there is no sin, because there is no con- 
sent.’’ (p. 85.) 


This, however, bad as it is, does not 
fully exhibit the normal school of di- 
rection. According to the French 
biographer Chaudon, who has taken 
his view of the system from d’Avigny, 
Molinosist perfection consists in the 
soul’s indifference to what may befal 
the body. “ Peu importe que la partie 
inférieure se livre aux plus honteux 
excés, pourvu que la supérieure reste 
concentrée dans la Divinité par l’orai- 





* Scala per salire al cielom—Guida, 
pe 138, b. ii, Cc. 18, 
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son de Quiétule.” (Dict. Hist. art. 
Molinos.)+ 

The book was well received for a 
time, as every great religious order, 
except the Dominicans, whom the au- 
thor had disparaged in the person of 
their founder, approved of it, and the 
Archbishop of Palermo pronounced it 
especially suited to the direction of 
nuns. But at length the tide turned. 
During the contest with France it be- 
came necessary at Rome to affect 
moral severity ; and in 1687 the book 
was condemned, Molinos was impri- 
soned, and two of his followers, a 
French and a Spanish priest, were 
burned alive, for they, as well as the 
founder, had acted only too consist- 
ently with their principles. But the 
evil did not end there; perhaps the 
approbations were not to be rescinded 
so easily in people’s minds; and, “from 
that saying of Molinos, ‘’That sins, 
being an occasion of humility, serve as 
a ladder to mount to heaven,’ the Mo- 
linosists drew this consequence, ‘the 
more we sin the higher we ascend.” 
(p. 86.) 

We have already exhibited half the 
director’s portrait from Boileau ; the 
remainder, which comes in properly 
here, is as follows :— 

Encore est-ce beaucoup, si ce guide imposteur 

Par les chemins fleuris d’un charmant quié- 
tisme 

Tout-a-coup ’amenant au vrai Molinosisme, 

Il ne lui fait bieatot, aidé par Lucifer, 

Gouter en paradis les plaisirs de Venfer. 

The last line is equally striking for 
its theological acumen and _ poetical 
power. 

Some hints on the subject of direc- 
tion are furnished by the royal con- 
vert, Christina of Sweden, who has 
inserted in her Pensées some ideas on 
this subject, which are curious as 
fragments of after experience, and 
show that her conversion was not 
over-cheaply bought, though they are 
expressed in language sufficiently 
guarded :— 

“Les bigots ne manquent jamais d’ar- 
gent ni de femmes. (Centurie xi. 97.) 
Fier son argent et sa femme aux bigots, 
c’est s’en défaire. (ib. 98.) Il faut se de- 
fier des saints vivans. (xii. 23.) Il] ne faut 


+ The article Quiétisme, in the Diction- 
naire des Heresies, is so brief and unsatis- 
factory, as to appear purposely hurried 
over, 
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pas étre la dupe des confesseurs ni des 
directeurs. (xi. 65.) Tl faut étre persuadé 
que ce n’est pas toujours Dieu qui fait 
parler les confesseurs et les directeurs, 
quelque saints et détachés qu’ils parois- 
sent. (ib. 71.) Trop de gens font voeu de 
chasteté pour l’observer.” (xii. 4.) 

We give them, without pronouncing 
exactly to what they amount. 

M. Michelet hints that he could 
have made more of the subject, but 
that his materials are chiefly taken 
from the seventeenth century, “ the 
only period that has not feared to ex- 
pose in broad daylight the theory of 
direction.” (p. xxxv.) ‘Io the objec- 
tion, that the questions which then in- 
fluenced it are now obsolete, he re- 
plies, “that they are only so as theories, 
but in their spirit and practical method 
they are, and ever will be, living.” (p. 
101.) Ile considers that the culture, 
the vast studies, and the theological 
and literary activity of that age, pre- 
served the clergy in the midst of 
temptations, aided as they were by a 
Gallican feeling; “ but is it the same 
in these days with men who have no 
wings, who crawl and cannot fly?” 
(p. 104.) The extinction of a Gallican 
feeling is no favourable augury, for 
the rivalry of national churches is like 
the wind that purifies the atmosphere ; 
but this principle must be studied in 
Archbishop Whateley’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, On the use and abuse of party- 
feeling in matters of religion.* 

If, however, the objection be per- 
sisted in, that M. Michelet has taken 
his principal facts from another age, 
we can substantiate the inference he 
means to deduce from them of the 
permanence of the evil; nor is it to 
any ordinary authority that we appeal, 
but to a Spanish prelate, Don Antonio 
Tabira, successively bishop of Osma 
and Salamanca, of whom Llorente 
says, that his “great virtue, his literary 
talent, and exquisite judgment, made 
him the ornament of the church 
during the reigns of Charles ILI. and 
Charles IV.” (Hist. of Inquisition, 
art. Tabira, ¢. xxv.) 

It appears that in 1781 the inqui- 
sitor-general, Bertran, ordered the 


* The cause of the evil, we would ob- 
serve once for all, is compound,—the en- 
forced celibacy of the clergy, and the 
Lateran Canon of 1215 (Omnis utriusque 
sexiis, Can, xxi.) enjoining confession. 
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confessionals in nunneries to be 
placed within sight of the persons in 
the churches ; for reasons, we presume, 
which are obvious. The several pre- 
lates, offended as they were at this 
interference, dissembled their anger, 
“that the public tranquillity might 
not be disturbed,” (ibid. ¢. xxvi. p. 
335 ;) and the order was obeyed in 
nearly every diocese, till in 1797 the 
inquisitors of Granada, finding that 
the convent of S. Paula had not com- 
plied, sent their own bricklayers into 
the cloister, to wall up the confes- 
sional. So overt an act, which en- 
trenched on the archbishop’s province, 
produced a great sensation, and the 
matter was taken up by Jovellanos, 
the minister of justice, who requested 
the opinions of several eminent di- 
vines. A report of the bishop of 
Osma, to which we have alluded, was 
drawn up by the king’s order; it is 
partly printed in Puigblanch’s work 
on the Inquisition, and furnishes some 
striking illustrations of the question. 
Ife regards the interference as intru- 
sive, but in some degree borne out by 
usage, as the crime of “solicitation 
during the sacrament of penance” 
came under the cognizance of the 
Iloly Office by a special privilege. 
Ife testifies to the unhappy frequency 
of that crime, and in tracing its 
growth, he singularly confirms the 
line of argument M. Michelet has 
chosen. He infers its recency, how- 
ever, from the measures adopted for 
its punishment, as the first bull issued 
against it dated little more than two 
hundred years before. (Puigblanch, 
ii. 344.) 

‘It has been punished with rigour, yet 
it has always been on the ircrease, and, at 
the present day, it is what most occupies 
the tribunals. I am well ‘aware that from 
the above period a certain principle of 
spirituality began to introduce itself, be- 
fore unknown, and from it first came 
inspirations and afterwards Molinism 
[Molinosism] } which, under various forms, 





+ As a counterpart to this proceeding, 
we may mention that the Council of Paris, 
1213, part 2, canon 3, enjoins bishops to 
cause suspicious little doors found in 
abbeys or priories to be blocked up.— 
Rev. 

{ This error of the pen or of the press 
is important, as Molinism is a different 
affair,—Rev. 
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is always springing out again, and is pro- 
mulgated through the medium of spiritual 
direction, covered by the mysterious veil 
of the sacrament of penance. I am also 
sensible that from the same period dis- 
orders were introduced in consequence of 
long and endless confessions, (which are, 
nevertheless, repeated almost daily, more 
especially in the convents of nuns ;) prac- 
tices unheard of in former ages, and pro- 
ductive of many evils, respecting which 
prelates ought to be on the alert, by pro- 
hibiting this great frequency of confession, 
and giving the proper instructions for its 
administration.”’ (Ibid. p. 344, 345.) 


The worthy prelate, remembering 
the brief of Paul IV. which was issued 
in 1556, and the sensation occasioned 
in Spain by an extensive discovery 
of this crime, inferred that it was no 
older. But it is complained of in the 
“Hundred Grievances” of Germany, 
(Centum Gravamina,) presented at the 
diet of Nuremberg in 1523, under the 
head Immunities. 


“Tt hath been often seen that whereas 
by the canonical laws priests are forbidden 
to marry . . . partly by their secret con- 
fessions (as they call them) they bring to 
pass that many virgins and matrons, which 
would otherwise be honest, have been 
overcome and moved to sin and wicked- 
ness. (Foxe, ed. 1610, fol. 785.) 

Thus, however recent the evil might 
be in Spain, it was not new in the 
church. <A constitution of Walter 
Reynold, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from 1313 to 1328, acknowledges its 
possibility, by ordaining that when 
the priest hears a woman confess, it 
shall be in a place where they may be 
seen.” 

The extract from the Bishop's re- 
port agrees exactly with M. Michelet’s 
theory, which deduces the evil from 
the spirituality of the writings of St. 
Frangois de Sales, through the system 
of Molinos, though, in fact, it is rather 
the aggravation than the original that 
is thus accounted for. If M. Miche- 
let was acquainted with this docu- 
ment, he has omitted his best defence 
in not citing it; if he was not, the 
undesigned coincidence is avyindica- 
tion of his theory ; but we can hardly 
think he knew of it, as surely he 
would not have abandoned so strong a 
position to his opponents. In any 





* Lyndwood, Provinciale, b. v, tit. 16; 
Sacerdos, ed, Oxon, 1679. 
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case, it may serve as an abstract of his 
own book. 

A recent seceder from the church 
of Rome, the Abbé Bruitte, a priest of 
the diocese of Montauban, has brought 
down these appalling discoveries to 
our own time. He cannot be accused 
of dilating upon them; on the con- 
trary, he speaks briefly, but with a 
most expressive brevity. 

*¢ Voile du silence, couvre de ton ombre 
le presbytére des prétres,—le tribunal de 
penitence ..... Larmes de Jérémie, 
pleurs inconsolables de Rachel, coulez de 
mes yeux ! j’entends les gemissemens des 
Suzannes . . . . Je veux pleurer des fils 
quine sont plus! ... .” (p. 61.)¢ 


We fear the last sentence points at 
infanticide ; the allusion to the history 
of Susannah is plain. At p. 62, he 
says of the state of the confessional : 

** Des enfants imprudemment instruits, 
initiés au mystére de la corruption, des 
filles qui se passionnent pour le médecin 
spirituel qui veut les guérir, en dénudant 
la plaie de leur coeur blessé par la fai- 
blesse,—des épouses qui changent le mari- 
age en combat,—voila les fruits de mort 
que produit le confessional, dans la per- 
sonne de Satan déguis¢ en ange de lu- 
miére.” 

How nearly this melancholy state- 
ment agrees with M. Michelet we need 
not point out. 

We have taken the leading idea of 
M. Michelet’s work, and shown it to 
be fully confirmed by the testimonies 
of Boileau, the Abbé Bruitte, the Bi- 
shop of Osma, the German Grievances, 
and the Holy Office itself. Yet we 
have made our readers imperfectly ac- 
quainted with its multifarious con- 
tents. If we cannot quite say with 
the poet Martial, 

Omnes Sulpiciam legant puelle, 
we can say without hesitation, 
Omnes Sulpiciam legant mariti, 
Uni qui cupiunt placere nymphe. 
(B. x. Ep. 35.) 

For there is much in it to teach the 
husband how to appreciate his part- 
ner. If the cautions it breathes are 
primarily intended for young French- 
men, they apply with greater force to 

+ Mes Adieux i Rome. Paris and 
Lyon, 1844. For further statements we 
must refer to the pamphlet itself, (The 
asterisks are the author's.) 
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Protestant youths, whom a want of re- 
flection, or of the knowledge this work 
conveys, would hurry into mixed mar- 
riages. It wants a motto, an1 as such 
we would suggest one, already quoted 
from Queen Christina: “Fier... 
sa femme aux bigots, c'est s’en dé- 
faire.”* 

Before we close, we must allow M. 
Michelet to correct an error in one of 
his former works, the Ilistory of 
France, 1833, in the last chapter of 
vol. ii. 


‘* In speaking of ecclesiastical celibacy 
(temp. Gregory VIJ.) I have said that 
married men could never have raised those 
sublime monuments, the spire of Stras- 
bourg, &c. I find, on the contrary, that 
the architects of the Gothic churches were 
laymen, and generally married. Erwin de 
Steinbach, who built Strasbourg, had a 
celebrated daughter, Sabina, who was her- 
self an artist.’’ (p. 105, note.) 

The following passage on the reign 
of James II. is much too important 
to be omitted. 


“They wanted to gain England, and 
they presented themselves to her, not in 
the persons of the Gallicans, whom she re- 
spected, but in those of the Jesuits, whom 
sie had always abhorred..... We 
know how England, confirmed in her Pro- 
testantism and horror of Rome by the 
Jesuits, took to herself a Dutch king, 
carried away Holland in her movement, 
and by this conjunction of the two mari- 
time powers obtained the dominion of the 
seas, 

‘¢ The Jesuits may boast that they have 
been the means of settling Protestantism 
in England upon a very solid foundation. 
All the Father Matthews in the world will 
never be able to remove it.’ (p. 95.) 

We have nothing particular to re- 
mark on the translation, as the ori- 
ginal is not at hand, and we have 
noted down nothing as apparently er- 
roneous. We must say that M. Mi- 
chelet, in theologising on divine grace 
(p. 23-4) goes out of his depth, so dif- 
ficult is it to keep within due bounds. 
But on the ee 4 his work is a va- 
luable one, and most serviceable at 
this time. Those who object to it are 
hardly aware, that he deserves some 
thanks at the hands of his opponents 





* Or else a line in Juvenal, Sat. iii. 113. 
Scire volunt secreta domis, atque inde 
timeri, 
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for omissions, as we can testify, having 
found the subject more difficult to 
compress than to extend. 


Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido. 
By Captain the Hon. Uenry Kep- 
pel, RN. 

IT is impossible not to feel that 
steam navigation is one of the great 
instruments in the hands of Provi- 
dence for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, and the civilization of 
barbarous nations. More frequent in- 
tercourse alone would tend to these 
effects, making the untutored savage 
aware of his own inferiority by the 
sight of superior arts and power, and 
thus exciting him to endeavour to at- 
tain them himself. It is not, however, 
from the cannon’s mouth that civili- 
zation is to be produced. Habits of 
industry from example, a cessation 
from petty strifes and warfare, pro- 
tection for industry, and markets for 
produce, are the means which must be 
eiployed to promote improvement. 

We have madethese remarks with re- 
ference more particularly to the island 
of Borneo, an island hitherto but little 
known, and supposed to be inhabited 
by a savage race of piratical Malays. 
And yet here an Englishman has es- 
tablished himself; here he governs 
with mildness and justice an exten- 
sive district ; here he has the gratifi- 
cation of seeing himself surrounded by 
a flourishing population, beloved, re- 
spected, and protected by those to 
whom he has taught the blessings of 
peace, and the happiness to be derived 
from honest industry. The whole 
story of Mr. Brooke’s success is one 
of the deepest interest, affording at 
the same time an extraordinary proof 
of what may be effected by good sense, 
untiring energy, «nd courage, and an 
earnest desire to do good. In fact, it 
is the triumph of a cultivated mind 
aver barbarism, of intelligence over 
ignorance. 

But let us give a short sketch of 


+ The Portuguese Inquisitor Sousa 
puts a case, whether imaginary or real 
we cannot say, but if the former, what an 
act of imagination! ‘* Si confessarius 
sollicitet puerum a se confessum,’”’ &c. 
(Aphorismi Inquisitionis, Lugduni, 1669, 
l,i. c. 34.) If M. Michelet knew this, he 
has acted very leniently in passing it 
over. 
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Mr. Brooke's proceedings. Aware of 
the natural riches of Borneo, he formed 
what may be thought the romantic 
idea of making them available to his 
country, while at the same time he 
bettered the condition of an oppressed 
and persecuted population. In his 
little schooner of about 140 tons he 
anchored off the town of Sarawak, 
where he had several interviews with 
the rajah, who governed the district 
under the sultan of Borneo. _ He ap- 
pears to have been a mild and amiable 
man, but with little energy, and con- 
sequently unable to suppress those 
iratical hordes who were gradually 
Seepsiniing and ruining his country. 
At this time the rajah had been carry- 
ing on a long protracted war with some 
of his rebellious subjects at a short 
distance from Sarawak, and which was 
ut an end to by the assistance of Mr. 
rooke. Partly out of gratitude for 
this assistance, and partly from feeling 
his own incompetency, he resigned 
the sovereignty of his district to Mr. 
Brooke, and which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the sultan. On returning 
from his interview with the sultan, 
Mr. Brooke not only resided in the 
most fearless manner at Sarawak, with 
only two or three Englishmen with 
him, but sent his schooner to Singa- 
pore for supplies. In the meantime 
he employed himself in reorganizing 
his districts, in administering justice, 
and in protecting his people against 
pirates. There is something delight- 
ful in contemplating the almost un- 
assisted exertions of an individual in 
romoting the positive welfare of an 
industrious people, especially when that 
individual was an Englishman. Nor 
were they insensible of the blessings 
they now enjoyed under his adminis- 
tration ; nor did they fail to love him 
to whom they were indebted for their 
resent security and well being. Mr. 
3rooke received an affecting proof 
of this, nor can we well conceive any 
circumstance more gratifying to his 
warm and benevolent heart. On re- 
turning from a short absence at Singa- 
pore, Captain Keppel tells us, that 


* during the whole morning large boats, 
some carrying as many as two hundred 
people, had been coming down the river 
to hail Mr. Brooke’s return ; and one of 


the greatest gratifications I had was in - 


witnessing the undisguised delight, mingled 
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with gratitude and respect, with which 
each head-man welcomed their newly 
elected ruler back to his adopted country. 
The scene was both novel and exciting, 
presenting to us, just anchored in a large 
fresh-water river, and surrounded by a 
densely wooded jungle, the whole surface 
of the water covered with canoes and 
boats, dressed out with their various co- 
loured silken flags, filled with natives 
beating tom-toms, and playing on their 
wild and not unpleasant-sounding wind 
instruments, with the occasional discharge 
of fire-arms.”” 

On the arrival of the Dido her com- 
mander, Captain Keppel, who appears 
to be embued with the same high 
courage, energy, and zeal as his friend 
Mr. Brooke, took some effectual means 
to put a stop to the marauding pirates. 
The account of the several successful 
attacks on the strongholds of these 
people, the destruction of their vessels, 
with the burning of their dwellings, 
is replete with the greatest interest. 
Mr. Brooke participated in these at- 
tacks, and his people anxiously and 
willingly co-operated in them. Ata 
subsequent conference held on shore 
with some of the piratical chieftains 
Mr. Brooke, as we are informed by 
Captain Keppel, delivered a fine piece 
of oratory in the native tongue, with a 
degree of fluency seldom witnessed 
before, even in a Malay. 

Such is a short and slight sketch of 
some of the proceedings of this extra- 
ordinary man ; and we question much 
whether, in the history of any indivi- 
dual, such results have been attained, 
in so short a time, over the minds of a 
benighted and ignorant population. 
They are now enjoying the advantages 
of his reign over them, and he is happy 
in the reflection of the good he is doing 
and still hopes to do. ‘The last ac- 
counts heard of him were from the 
recent despatches of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, which give an ac- 
count of the severe chastisement he 
has inflicted on the piratical chiefs, 
and which must greatly tend to further 
the benevolent views of Mr. Brooke. 
Indeed when we consider the vast 
extent of Borneo, 700 miles long and 
400 in breadth, its enormous resources, 
the richness of its mines, and the in- 
dustrious habits of many of its in- 
habitants, joined to the extreme fer- 
tility of its soil, it is impossible not to 


join with Mr. Brooke in thinking that, 
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under proper management, this coun- 
try oflers a fine opportunity of in- 
creasing our trade and commerce. It 
is evident, however, that this cannot 
be the case till the sea is clear of 
pirates, and this object appears to be 
on the point of being accomplished. 
Whenever this takes place, Mr. 
Brooke remarks, that “our intercourse 
with the natives of the interior should 
be frequent and intimate. These peo- 
ple,” he adds, “ are represented as very 
numerous, hospitable, and industrious ; 
anda friendly intercourse would de- 
velope the resources of their country, 
draw its produce to our markets, and 
give the natives a taste for British 
manufactures.” And in another place 
he remarks, “if the people be pro- 
tected, and enabled to live in quiet 
security, I cannot entertain a doubt of 
the country’s becoming a highly pro- 
ductive one, eminently calculated as a 
field for British enterprise and capital.” 
We cannot help remarking, in con- 
clusion, that at a time when so many 
young men in this country are seeking 
for employment, there is no place, 
perhaps, in the world, where they are 
so likely to meet with success, espe- 
cially if they have a small trading 
sapital, as in Borneo. Indeed, under 
such a ruler and adviser as Mr. 
Brooke, success must be certain. 
Energy, good conduct, and good faith 
with the natives are requisites. Mr. 
Brooke has given a high tone and cha- 
‘acter to the British name in Borneo, 
and we trust that these will never be 
sullied by heartless and unprincipled 
adventurers ; while to those who fol- 
low his example, a field of vast and pro- 
fitable employment is now laid open. 





Lusitania Illustrata ; Notices on the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Literature, &c. 
of Portugal. Purt II. Minstrelsy. 
By John Adamson, Esq. See. S. A. 
Newe. §'e. 

THIS little volume of the Minstrelsy 
of Portugal is dedicated to the Senhor 
José B. de Almeida-Garrett, from 
whose works the editor says nearly the 
whole has been compiled; for it ap- 
pears that Senhor Almeida-Garrett, 
prompted by the example of Percy 
and others, who had collected our old 
ballads, and by the poetical works of 
Sir Walter Scott, determined to rescue 
from oblivion the Minstrelsy of Portu- 
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gal. For the translations the editor 
owns himself indebted to the Rev. R. 
C. Coxe, Vicar of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne. We are informed in the pre- 
fatory remarks, “That the earliest 
poetry of Portugal consisted of trovas, 
popular romances, xacaras or chacras, 
and solads; distinctions upon which 
the Senhor de Almeida-Garrett, a most 
accomplished scholar, and one who 
has given most attention to the subject, 
does not feel himself competent to de- 
cide. We may, however, consider them 
as divided into the romance, in which 
the epie predominates, the poet relating 
and singing the events; the xacara or 
chacra, where the dramatic prevails, 
the poet saying little, and leaving 
nearly all tothe personages introduced ; 
and the solao, which is of a more 
plaintive and lyric character, expres- 
sive of sorrow rather than recounting 
facts. Of most of these relics only 
fragments have been handed down, 
several of which are found in the Can- 
cioneiros, or dispersed in some of the 
earliest works of the Portuguese au- 
thors. It is to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Senhor Almeida~-Garrett 
that not only Portugal but the literary 
world are indebted for the preservation 
of so many of these ancient pieces. 
With peculiar elegance he has selected 
the oldest, and, clothing them in more 
modern language, given to the public 
speciiens of the interesting remains,” 
&e. The editor then quotes the ro- 
mance of Bernal Francez, as being one 
of the best known, and probably the 
most ancient chacra which the people 
sing from the Romanciero, e Cancio- 
neiro Geral, of the Senhor de Almeida- 
Garrett. “Its simple commencement, 
at the same time so dramatic, and the 
melancholy with which it terminates, 
give to it all the character of the pri- 
itive poetry of an heroic people, and 
afford a good example of the best de- 
scription of Portuguese popular poetry.” 
(vide p. xi.) The second piece is the 
“ Night of St. John ;” the third, “ Ro- 
salinda,” we have extracted as our 
specimen. This romance is composed 
from three several fragments: the 
fourth and concluding piece is called 
“the King’s Slipper, or Green Leaves 
of the Vineyard.” ‘This poem is a 
chacra, and is dramatic in character. It 
has been reconstructed from fragments 
of ancient popular compositions, partly 
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in prose and partly in verse. Our ex- 
tract will be found at p. 26 of the work. 
ROSALINDA. 
It was the early morn of May day, 
When the song-birds wake the grove, 
And teeming trees and opening flowers 
Own the glow of kindling love. 
It was the early morn of May day ; 
On the fresh bank of the wave 
Sat the infant Rosalinda, 
Bent her flowing locks to lave. 
Flowers they bring her red and rosy, 
Flowers they bring her virgiu white ; 
But on a blossom soft as she is 
Questing eye may never light. 
Softer far is Rosalinda 
Than the rose that decks the thorn; 
Purer than the purest lily 
That opes to weep at dewy morn. 
The Count High Admiral pass’d by her 
In his galley on the sea; 
On each side so many rowers 
Told aright they may not be. 


Of the captive bands who row’d it, 
All from Afric’s bosom torn, 
Some were proud and mighty nobles, 
Some of kingly blood were born. 
Betwixt Ceuta and Gibraltar 
lf one Moor in safety be, 
Il] at ease the Lord Count saileth 
In his galley on the sea. 
Oh! how gently glides the galley, 
Answering well the guiding oar ! 
More gentle still he who commands it, 
Skill’d to leave or gain the shore. 
“¢ Count Lord Admiral, tell me truly—’’ 
“* Without equal, Rose so fair, 
The many slaves that gladly tend thee, 
Tire they all thy flowing hair?” 
‘¢ Art thou courteous, Count so lordly, 
Asking thus, not answering me ? 
Answer thou, and I will answer : 
To me thou must not silent be.’’ 


‘¢ Of the slaves who round me muster 
Each the allotted task doth know ; 

Some aloft the sails to manage, 
Some upon the bench to row. 

‘The lady captives, soft and gentle, 
Twine on deck the mazy dance, 

De(tly weaving flowing carpets, 
Couch for Lord in dreamy trance.’ 

‘¢ Thou ’st answered, and I answer thee ; 
For good the law that bids repay. 

I have slaves for every purpose, 
Slaves who will my will obey ; 


*¢ Some to fit my varied vestments, 
Some to tire my flowing hair. 
For one I keep another office ; 
But him my toils must yet ensnare.” 
8 
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‘‘ He’s ta’en—he’s thine! so fully cap- 
tur’d, 
That ne’er would he be ransom’d more. 
Pull to the land !—the land, ye vassals ! 
And drive the galley high on shore.’’ 
Then sweet with fairest Rosalinda 
And noble Count the moments sped, 
While orange groves her form o’ersha- 
dow’d, 
And flow’rets garlanded her head. 


But crabbed Fate, that will not suffer 
Any good without allay, 
Led the steps of the King’s huntsman, 
As he roam’d, to walk that way. 
“ What thine eyes have seen, O huntsman ! 
Iluntsman, prithee do not tell. 
Purses fill’d with gold I give thee, 
As much as thou canst carry well.’’ 
All the royal huntsman witness’d 
Did he to the King make known, 
On study bent, in private closet 
Thoughtful sitting, and alone. 
‘Whisper low the news you bring me, 
And we give thee guerdon rare ; 
Raise on high thy voice to sound it, 
And we hang thee high in air. 


‘“‘To arms! to arms! my faithful archers, 
Without the rousing war-pipes sound ; 
My cavaliers and trusty footmen, 
Haste the grove to circle round !’” 


It is not yet the glow of mid-day, 
Low and long the bell doth boom ; 

It is not yet the gloom of midnight : 
Walk they both to mect their doom. 


To the sound of Ave Marias 

Both are tomb’d in solemn state, 
She before the altar holy, 

Ile beneath the western gate. 


Soon the grave of Rosalinda 
Did a royal tree disclose ; 

Soon the grave of Count so noble 
Show’d a bed of softest rose. 


When the monarch heard the marvels 
Quick he bade them both destroy, 

Giving to the ruthless flame each 
Record of departed joy. 


The trees they cut and roses scatter ; 
Still the emblems thrive again, 

E’en as the air which them embracing 
Feeleth neither wound nor pain. 


The King when he was told the story, 
Ceased he to speak for aye ; 

And when the Queen the wonder heard, 
Moan’d she thus her dying lay. 


** Call me not Queen !—a Queen no longer, 
She who such dread deed has done ! 
Two spotless souls I’ve rent asunder 
Whom Heaven would fain have join'’d 
as one.” 
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Sacred Poems ; by Mrs. Bruce. Edited 
by her Son, William Downing Bruce, 
F.S.A. &c. 8vo—The subjects of these 
compositions, which are selected from 
many left in manuscript by Mrs. Bruce, 
are Joseph, Jacob and Esau, Ishmael, 
Rebekah, and David. They scarcely rise 
to the character of poems, but are narra- 
tives written in a smooth and easy versifi- 
cation, unexceptionable in point of senti- 
ment or description. The only specimens 
of Mrs. Bruce’s compositions before pub- 
lished are contained in the works of Mr. 
J. W. Ord of Guisborough ; and her son 
has performed an office creditable to his 
filial piety in this elegant edition. A me- 
moir of Mrs. Bruce is given in Holland’s 
Lives of the Poets of Yorkshire. 


Quarantine and the Plague. By Gavin 
Milroy, M.D.—The object the author of 
this cleverly-written pamphlet has in view 
is to prove that the plague is not commu- 
nicable from one individual to another by 
contact, and that therefore all the existing 
laws and regulations respecting quarantine 
are useless, oppressive, and injurious. Our 
space will not allow us to enter minutely 
into the consideration of the varied evi- 
dence brought forward by the author ; but 
we cannot refrain from expressing our ad- 
niration of the great labour bestowed upon 
the subject, of the fairness and candour 
displayed in the examination of every case 
tending to throw light upon the much 
disputed question of contagion, and also 
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of the strictly logical arrangement of the 
whole work. In the last page Dr. Milroy 
says, ‘‘ And now what are the conclusions 
to be drawn from the mass of evidence 
that has been brought forward in the pre- 
ceding pages? Are we going beyond the 
limits of fair deduction when we assert 
that henceforth the doctrine of the con- 
tayiousness of the plague—by which term 
we mean its transmissibility from one 
person to another by mere contact—must 
beutterlythrown overboard? And yet, be it 
remembered, it is upon this very delusion 
that almost the entire system of existing 
quarantine regulations has been founded. 
Had the disease been regarded as only 
one form of highly malignant fever ca- 
pable of infecting the atmosphere, and 
thereby, under circumstances of neglected 
ventilation and cleanliness, of diffusing 
itself from the sick to those in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, how much vexatious 
suffering might have been avoided! * * * 
The now-admitted overwhelming evidence 
that the plague has never, in one authen- 
ticated instance, been introduced by mer- 
chandise coming from infected countries, 
must in itself be sufficient to open the 
eyes, even of the most prejudiced, to the 
enormous abuses of the present system.’’ 
We strongly recommend the perusal of 
this pamphlet to all those interested in 
the subject, either medically or politically, 
and feel assured that they will, with us, be 
convinced that its author is influenced, not 
by prejudice, but by a sincere desire to 
establish and to promulgate truth. 
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SALE AT FORD ABBEY, DEVON. 

The ancient mansion of Ford Abbey 
having been transferred into the hands of 
trustees for George Miles, esq. of Bristol, 
by the sale noticed in p. 415, a public 
auction of eight days’ duration has just 
been concluded of the paintings, furniture, 
&c. The disposal of the plate (some of 
which belonged to Francis Gwyn, Secre- 
tary at War to Queen Anne), occupied 
almost the whole of the first day ; one lot, 
consisting of a set of three tea-canisters, 
with beautiful figures and architectural 
and other devices in high relief, realised 
22s. an ounce; another, an embossed and 
festooned tea-kettle, stand, and lamp, 
about 36/.; and a silver-gilt communion 
chalice and patina, formerly belonging to 
Edmund Prideaux, esq. attorney-general 
to Oliver Cromwell, and used in the cha- 
pel, 152. 15s.—The second day was de- 
voted to the sale of the paintings, eighty- 
two in number. They were not of any 
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very great value, though a few were 
curious. A picture, attributed to Alde- 
grever, ‘* The Life and Passion of our 
Saviour,’’ in which many portraits are 
introduced, sold for 78/. and has passed 
into the hands of Mrs. Clarke, of Furn- 
ham House, Chard. Two pictures, as- 
signed in the catalogue to Salvator Rosa, 
sold for 291. and 24 guineas and a half. 
A ** View of the Seven Dials,’’ said to be 
by Hogarth and Scott, sold for 42/. The 
portraits were of greater consequence, 
consisting of “ family pictures” collected 
by Edmund Prideaux, the son of Crom- 
well’s attorney-general, and Francis Gwyn, 
secretary at the Treasury to Laurence 
Ilyde, Earl of Rochester, from whom the 
Gwyns derived the estate. Prideaux was 
fined in the sum of 15,000/. for his pre- 
sumed adherence to the unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth ; and the Duke’s picture, 
in armour, one of the best in the collee- 
tion, was sold for 267. A three-quarter 
4L 
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portrait of Laurence Hyde, Earl of Ro- 
chester,—an excellent specimen of Kneller, 
sold for 167. 5s. 6d. A portrait of Sir 
Edward Seymour, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in the reign of Charles II., 
sold for 11/.; and a portrait of Colonel 
Popham, one of Cromwell’s favourite 
officers at sea, 11 guineas. This picture 
in the catalogue is attributed to Lely, but 
it is more in the manner of Walker—a 
bolder painter at times than Sir Peter 
Lely, and less known than he deserves to 
be.—On the third day tive pieces of Arras 
Tapestry, after the Cartoons of Raphael, 
presented by Queen Anne to Mr. Secre- 
tary Gwyn, and for which his son refused 
30,000/., offered by Count Orloff on be- 
half of the Empress Catharine of Russia, 
were sold to the new proprietor of the 
abbey at 2,200/. The organ was also 
purchased for Mr. Miles, at 287. 108.— 
The fourth and fifth days were occupied by 
the sale of the books, manuscripts, and 
pamphlets. Among the MSS. was “A 
book of Welsh Genealogy, commencing 
with Adam,’’ which yielded 49/.; and 
the second MS. volume of ‘ Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon,” (1716,) was sold to 
Sir Thomas Phillipps for 467. ; a ‘* Cata- 
logue of King Henry the Eighth’s Jewels,’ 
32/.; ** A collection of Royal Grants from 
1661 to 1682,” 27/.; sundry original 
petitions with the signatures of distin- 
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guished persons, 1681, 317. 10s.; ‘* The 
Irish Booke relating to affairs in that 
country, 1684-5,” 28/.; ‘* Herbertorum 
Prosapia, shewing the genealogy of the 
Gwyn family,’’ 26/.; ‘‘ Book of the an- 
tiquities of Glamorganshire,’’ by Richard 
Merrick, (1578), 11/. ; ‘ Proceedings of 
the Star Chamber,” (1635), 11/.; ‘ Py- 
thagoras’s Philosophy,” on vellum illumi- 
nated, 107, 10s. ; ** Aurelii Augustini Doc- 
toris Expositiones super Psalmos,” with 
marginal notes on vellum ; and the Office 
of the B. V. Mary, vellum, 12/.; Mi- 
nutes of business in the Secretary of State’s 
office during Francis Gwyn’s under-secre- 
taryship, from Feb. 5th 1681 to Jan. 3rd 
1683, and from Xmas. 1688 to Michas. 
1689,” 47. 14s.—On the sixth day four 
pieces of Gobelin Tapestry in the draw- 
ing-room were purchased for Mr. Miles, 
at 502. A painting of Christ in the House 
of Martha, and in conversation with Mary 
in the background, while Martha in the 
foreground is spitting a fowl, having be- 
fore her, on a table and hanging up, a 
profusion of meat, poultry, vegetables, 
&c. was purcbased by Mr. Rainey, at 672, 
Queen Anne’s bedstead, and crimson silk- 
velvet furniture, which was fitted up for 
her reception at Ford Abbey, 8/. ; and the 
Gobelin Tapestry hangings of the room in 
which it stood, representing a Welsh wed- 
ding, 102. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Nov. 2. This society held its first meet- 
ing, Lord de Grey, President, in the chair. 

The Dean of Westminster brought for 
exhibition a large model of Westminster 
Abbey, executed in cork, by a young man 
who is a clerk in a merchant’s counting- 
house. 

Mr. Donaldson, in connection with the 
model, wished to draw the attention of 
the dean to an addition greatly required 
at the Abbey. He meant the spire, at the 
intersection of the nave and transept. 
While this was wanting, the Abbey would 
always appear unimportant amongst the 
fine buildings by-which it was being sur- 
rounded. It had been said that the piers 
were not strong enough to carry a spire; 
but surely this was not insurmountable ; 
they might be taken down and recon- 
structed ; and he felt sure, for such a pur- 
pose, a subscription might easily be raised 
to supply the required funds. By the ad- 
dition of the spire, the Abbey would be 
distinguished from the parliamentary 


buildings, where there are lofty towers but 
no spire. He hoped, with the aid of the 
Dean, the Abbey might soon receive its 
crowning glory. 

The Dean said this was contemplated in 
the time of Sir Christopher Wren ; but the 
flexure of the columns was so great, that 
it appeared to be dangerous to attempt it. 
The columns were of Purbeck marble, and 
he doubted if more could he obtained ; 
moreover, if the piers were enlarged suf- 
ficiently to carry the spire, the propor- 
tions of the interior might be injured.— 
Perhaps these objections are not in- 
superable. 

Mr. George Mair read a description of 
an ancient structure existing at Al Hather, 
in Mesopotamia, illustrated by drawings, 
and of the curious sculptured marbles re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Layard at Nim- 
roud, the site of Nineveh. 

Mr. Tite stated that he did not consider 
these remains so ancient as Mr. Layard, 
but attributed them to the period of Cyrus 
and Darius. As to Al Hather, it was one 
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of those extraordinary cities, of which the 
rise, progress, and destruction, were alike 
mysterious. A plan of it had been given 
by Dr. Ross, in the ninth volume of the 
Transactions of the Geographical Society. 
The honorary secretary said, that he had 
learnt that the Government had already 
made an arrangement to reimburse Mr. 
Layard, that some of the marbles were on 
their way to this country, and that means 
had been provided for further investiga- 
tion. 

Nov. 16. 8. Angell, V.P. in the chair. 

The chairman communicated to the 
members that, since the last meeting, an 
application on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been made to the Council 
for their opinion relative to the position 
of the Wellington Statue on the arch at 
the entrance to the Green Park; in con- 
sequence of which a report had been pre- 
pared and forwarded to Lord Morpeth. 
The report had been acknowledged ; and 
the Council had reason to believe that the 
recommendations therein contained would 
be adopted. The report was read, and 
was to the following effect :—‘‘ Resolved, 
That the effect of the equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington on the top of the 
arch at the entrance to the Green Park is 
unsatisfactory, and its position there most 
objectionable. The Council, in the first 
place, deem it proper to observe, that the 
following opinions are given as those of 
the Council only, there not being time 
sufficient to submit the question to a 
general meeting of the Institute; but a 
well-grounded impression prevails that 
few, if any, dissentient voices would be 
found among the members to the judg- 
ment of the Council in this matter. 
The Council next refer to the strong opi- 
nion expressed by the architect who de- 
signed the arch, and who has supported 
his objections by much sound and excel- 
lent reasoning; and they consider it a 
recognised principle amongst artists, that 
the architect who designs a successful 
work is by far the most competent au- 
thority upon a question as to the pro- 
priety, size, and character of any sculp- 
tural adjuncts or decorations proposed to 
be applied to his own design. Independ- 
ently of the valuable opinion referred to, 
the Council feel that the statue is by far 
too large for the mass it was intended to 
decorate, and discordant with that har- 
mony of proportion which is indispensable 
between the structure and its sculptural 
embellishments. The size of the arch is 
apparently diminished by the colossal di- 
mensions of the statue; the elegant screen 
of columns towards Hyde Park—and, in- 
deed, all the contiguous buildings—are 
alike affected; and the grandeur and im- 
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portance of the principal approach to the 
metropolis is thus lessened by the false 
scale produced by the colossal size of the 
statue. The most celebrated statues of 
colossal or heroic size were all placed with 
suitable plinths or pedestals on the ground, 
and not applied as crowning ornaments to 
buildings. The Jupiter at Elis, the Mi- 
nerva at Athens, the Marcus Aurelius in 
the Roman Capitol, and the group of the 
Quirinal may be cited, among many other 
ancient statues ; and of modern times, the 
statues in the Square and Loggia at Flo- 
rence, of San Carlo Borromeo at Arona, 
Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, and 
George the Third in the Long Walk at 
Windsor, may be instanced. In conclu- 
sion, the Council feel that, if the statue be 
removed to an appropriate site, and the 
arch enriched with appropriate sculptural 
decoration under the superintendence of 
its architect, such decorations being ac- 
cessorial and subordinate, it would then 
no longer be subject to the severe criticism 
of artists, foreign visitors, and persons of 
acknowledged taste.’’ 

C. Newton, esq. afterwards read “ Some 
Remarks on the Art of the Marbles from 
Halicarnassus,’’ which the chairman in- 
troduced by stating that, in consequence 
of the recent opening to public view, in 
the British Museum, of the Halicarnassian 
Marbles, the Council had thought it right 
to record on their minutes, by a resolu- 
tion, their gratification at this important 
acquisition to our national collection, 
effected through the suggestions offered in 
1841, by the architects of this country, to 
Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
ST. GILES, AT CHEADLE. 

The church of St. Giles, at Cheadle, 
which was consecrated on the 31st of 
August, has been erected at the sole cost 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Welby Pugin, and has oc- 
cupied nearly six years in completion. 
Having lately had the gratification of in- 
specting this gorgeous church, which, we 
presume, may be considered Mr. Pugin’s 
master-piece, we gladly insert the very ace 
complished architect’s own description of 
this interesting building. 

‘*It consists of a western tower, sur- 
mounted by a lofty spire; a nave of five 
compartments, with north and south aisles 
and porches; a Lady chapel; a chapel of 
the Blessed Sacra:sent ; a chancel; with 
sacristies and organ loft on the north. 
The style is that which prevailed during 
the reigns of the Edwards, commonly 
called Decorated; and no labour or exe 
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pense has been spared to render it as far 
as possible a perfect revival of the art of 
that glorious period. 

‘¢ The western entrance is in the tower ; 
it consists of a deeply-moulded doorway ; 
enriched with lions’ heads and oak branches 
in the hollows; the label is square, 
resting on two shafts, and forming large 
spandrils filled with foliage and Talbot 
shields. The doors are of English oak, 
strongly braced, and hung with hinges 
fashioned after the form of rampant lions, 
nearly covering the whole door; these 
are gilt, and the face of the doors painted 
red and bordered with iron gilt engrailing, 
being the armorial bearings of the family. 
In the lower part of the tower buttress 
are two canopied niches, containing stone 
images of St. Peter and St. Paul. Above 
the first string-course, on the south-west 
angle of the tower, two niches are formed 
out of the buttresses ; in the southern one 
is an image of St. Giles, and in the other 
an effigy of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
kneeling with a model of the church, as 
founder, with his patron St. John the 
Baptist, standing behind him. Under 5t. 
Giles is a corhel with a hind, surrounded 
by foliage in accordance with the legend 
of that saint, and the other corbel is 
sculptured with the Shrewsbury arms 
supported by two talbots. Immediately 
over the west door is a single window of 
three lights, with foliage work in the 
jambs and arch. Over this are the win- 
dows of the ringing chamber, which is 
ascended by a spiral staircase, forming an 
external turret on the south side. The 
belfry windows are eight in number, and 
the spaces between the mullions filled with 
perforated lead-work securely fastened to 
the stone work by iron-cramps. 

‘The bells are supported by a strongly 
braced oak framing, rising from the floor 
of the ringing chamber, where it springs 
from a stone projection in the wall, 
carried out by corbel work, visible from 
the interior of the church. 

“ At the spring of the belfry windows, 
the internal angles of the tower are 
gathered into an octagon by segmental 
arches, and the juncture of the spire and 
tower is strongly secured by an iron tie 
cased in copper. The four emblems of 
the Evangelists are sculptured on four 
small gablets resting on the stone wea- 
therings at the angles of the spire; above 
these are four richly canopied niches run- 
ning up into crocketed work and pinna- 
cles, containing images of the Latin Doc- 
tors, seated on thrones, of the natural 
size carved in stone. The eight crocketed 
ribs, which gradually diminish in size and 
projection as they approach the apex, 
spring from eight talbots at the base of 
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the spire, and terminate in as many gab- 
lets with bosses to receive them. 

‘‘There are four double-light windows 
at the base of the spire, terminated by 
crocketed gables and crosses, four imme- 
diately above the angle pinnacles, and 
four smaller ones near the upper part of 
the spire. The whole is terminated by a 
cross, composed of iron and copper, 
partly gilt, and surmounted by a cock; 
it is secured to the spire, passing down 
the centre of the stone-work about twenty 
feet, and fastened to four bars of iron 
bolted to an iron collar going entirely 
round the interior of the spire. The 
whole height, including the cross, is about 
200 feet from the level of the churchyard. 

‘The southern porch is vaulted with 
intersecting stone ribs, springing from six 
engaged shafts, and enriched with foliage 
and heraldic bosses. The external roof is 
composed entirely of stone. The hori- 
zontal joints are all weathered, and the 
vertical ones covered with ribs terminated 
by gablets above the string-course. The 
label of the external arch is crocketed, 
and terminates in a corbel supporting an 
image of the Virgin, under a rich canopy, 
with angels holding thuribles in quatre- 
foils on either side. The floor is paved 
with encaustic tiles of various devices, 
with this inscription, ‘‘ We will go into 
the house of the Lord with gladness.’’ 
On each side of the inner doorway are 
holy-water stoups in niches. 

‘¢The northern porch is similar in pro- 
portions, but plainer in design. The in- 
ternal vault, as well as the roof, are of 
stone, but ribbed and arched instead of 
groined, The niche over the external arch 
contains an image of our Lord giving 
benediction, and the floor is laid with en- 
caustic tiles. 

“The eastern end of the chancel is sup- 
ported by two angle buttresses, with niches, 
containing images of St. John the Bap- 
tist and St. John the Evangelist. In the 
apex of the gable over the great window 
is another niche, with an image of the 
Virgin. The gable is terminated by a 
stone floriated cross, and immediately 
below tlie sill of the east window are three 
angels in quatrefoils, bearing sacred em- 
blems. The eastern gable of the nave 
rises considerably above the chancel, and 
supports a belfry containing the sanctus 
bell. This belfry is composed of four 
pinnacles, with intermediate gables and a 
centre termination. The words “* Sanctus 
MK, Sanctus HK, Sanctus HH,” are cast 
round the bell, which, as its name im- 
plies, is rang to give notice of the com- 
mencement of the canon. 

‘The chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
extends eastward from the end of the 
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south aisle, being groined with stone. 
The external buttresses are more massive, 
and the one which is placed at the end of 
the aisle wall contains a niche with an 
image of the Resurrection of our Lord. 

‘*On the north side of the chancel are 
the sacristies and organ loft, ascended by 
a spiral staircase in a turret, weathered 
with stone and terminated by a lion. The 
roofs, which are very high pitched, are 
all covered with strong lead, secured by 
rolls at short intervals; the ridges are 
surmounted by cresting partly gilt. This 
cresting, which was anciently found on 
all the roofs of ecclesiastical and import- 
ant buildings, not only produces a rich 
and beautiful effect, but is actually useful 
in confining the lead and securing it from 
violent storms of wind. The tower is 
open to the nave as high as the floor of 
the ringing chamber by a large arch, 
splayed off with massive mouldings, and 
several feet in depth. 

“‘The floor of the tower is laid with 
tiles charged with the bearings of Talbot 
and Comyn, intersected by borders. A 
wrought-iron screen runs across the lower 
part of the great arch, dividing off the 
tower entrance; but it is provided with 
large gates, that can be opened at plea- 
sure. 

‘¢ The nave consists of five bays, or com- 
partments, of twelve feet each ; in height 
forty-five, and in width, including the 
aisles, forty feet. The ten arches are 
supported by eight detached and four en- 
gaged pillars, with richly foliated caps, all 
of different designs ; these pillars, as well 
as every portion of the roof, walls, arches, 
&c. are covered with gilding and painted 
enrichments. Over every arch are two 
circles, containing heads of prophets, 
copied from ancient Italian frescoes. 
The roof is framed entirely of English 
oak, all the beams, rafters, braces, &c. 
being open to the ceiling, and carved and 
moulded ; each principal rests on a stone 
corbel, representing an angel playing on 
some musical instrument. The floor is 
laid with encaustic tiles and stone alleys, 
with borders of inscription tiles, having 
sentences from the pontifical office for 
the consecration of a church. A stone 
seat is built round the side and end walls, 
which are lined to the height of about four 
feet five inches with blue and yellow glazed 
tiles. 

‘‘The western bay of the south aisle is 
divided off by carved oak screens, sup- 
ported by brass shafts. The font, which is 
of alabaster, is fixed in the centre of this 
inclosure, and octagonal in form; four 
monsters or dragons are represented 
crushed under the pedestal, emblematic 
of sin destroyed by the sacrament of 
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baptism. The bowl is surrounded by 
quatrefoils, containing emblems of the 
four evangelists, and angels bearing 
crowns. The cover is framed of oak, 
and forms a central canopy, supported by 
eight flying buttresses and pinnacles, and 
surmounted by a finial, to which the chains 
are attached for the convenient raising and 
lowering of thesame. The baptistry win- 
dow is divided into three lights; in the 
centre an image of St. John the Baptist, 
holding the Lamb ; above, the Holy Spirit 
descending, surrounded by rays and seven 
stars. The side lights are divided into 
eight floriated quatrefoils, containing re- 
presentations of virtues, such as Humility, 
Charity, Mercy, Modesty, &c. as females 
overcoming contrary vices under the form 
of animals. The seats are low and open. 
In the aisle, opposite the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, are several praying 
stools, with inscriptions carved on them:— 
‘* Vigilate et orate,’’—‘* Adoremus in 
zeternum sanctissimum sacramentum.” 

‘¢ The Lady Chapel is divided off from 
the north aisle and nave by a low screen of 
painted oak, gilt and painted, and sur- 
mounted by a cresting of iron wrought 
into fleurs-de-luce. The floor of this 
chapel is laid with encaustic tiles, repre- 
senting roses and lillies, emblems of the 
Virgin. The altar is cut in alabaster, and 
divided into three front and two angle 
niches, containing angels bearing em- 
blems, richly painted and gilt. The 
centre of an ancient oak triptych, of 
exquisite workmanship, of the Flemish 
school of the 15th century, is fixed over 
the altar; it represents the Passion of 
our Lord, and is divided into three larger 
subjects, and a number of small groups. 
The window of this chapel contains three 
lights, in the centre an image of the Vir- 
gin, and the sides the Annunciation, on a 
rich diaper of fleurs-de-luce. 

“The pulpit, which adjoins the Lady 
Chapel, is octagonal in plan. The four 
sides facing the nave contain subjects re- 
presenting St. John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness; towards the cha- 
pel the three great friar preachers, St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, and St. Bernardin. 
It is ascended by a staircase in the sacristy, 
leading up through a door in the east wall. 

“ Four corone of iron and brass, painted 
and partly gilt, each containing twenty- 
four tapers, are suspended by chains and 
counterweights from the root. These are 
sexfoil in shape, and the Scripture— 
“* BM Domine, da nobis lucem,” is painted 
round them. Immediately over the chancel 
arch, which is wide and lofty, is a painting 
of the Doom or Judgment, filling up the 
whole space to the roof, It was painted 
by Hauser, at Rome, 
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“Therood-loftextendsacrossthe chancel 
arch, and is approached from the organ 
loft by a passage in the thickness of the 
wall. This loftis entirely of English oak, 
and consists of a centre doorway and six 
lateral divisions, each separated by a shaft, 
from which the overhanging groining 
springs, after the manner of several an- 
cient examples in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Somersetshire. The front brestsumer is 
most artificially wrought with foliage, 
grapes, &¢c., and along it is this Scrip- 
ture, ‘04 Christus factus est obediens 
usque ad mortem: mortem autem crucis : 
propter quod et Deus exaltavit illum et 
donavit illum nomen quod est super omne 
nomen.’ 

‘¢ The sides of the loft are protected by 
pierced quatrefoils and carving, relieved 
by painting and gilding, and the lower 
part contains twelve panels, intended to 
be filled by images of the apostles. From 
the centre of the loft rises the great rood 
or crucifix, with the attendant images of 
our Blessed Lady and Saint John, which 
are placed on pedestals united to the foot 
of the rood with rich tracery. The cross 
is crocketed at the sides, and terminates 
at the extremities with quatrefoils con- 
taining emblems of the evangelists, and 
surrounded with foliage. 

‘¢ The chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
is divided from the south aisle by a stone 
arch and an open screen of wrought brass. 
The lower panels are filled with chased 
and perforated work, representing cha- 
lices, with the Blessed Sacrament and 
lambs alternately, and a pierced cresting 
surmounts the upper part, rising into 
crosses and crowns for tapers. Although 
light in appearance, this screen is of im- 
mense weight, and has occupied nearly 
two years in execution. 

‘The pavement in front of the arch con- 
tains the inscription—‘ Domine, non sum 
dignus,’ &c., and on the risers of the 
two steps leading up to the chapel— 


‘3K Panem Angelorum manducavit 
homo;’ and ‘ Panem de celo dedit 
eis.’ Immediately over this arch a very 


rich cross is painted on the wall, with” 
angels adoring, and this inscription— 
‘ BK Adoremus in eternum sanctissimum 
sacramentum.’ 

‘The chapel itself is entirely covered 
with gilding and decoration. Theribs of the 
groining, which is of stone, are richly dia- 
pered. The spandrils are filled with pas- 
sion-flowers and foilage, and circles con- 
taining lambs, surrounded by running 
borders. The bosses are composed of vine 
leaves and grapes. The upper parts of the 
walls are powdered with crowns and rays, 
and crosses alternate; while the lower 
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portion is diapered with a continuous pat- 
tern of vine leaves. 

‘¢Thereredos of the altar is entirely com- 
posed of the finest tiles, heightened with 
gold. In the centre is the tabernacle of 
metal gilt, covered with enamels. The 
altar is carved in alabaster, and is divided 
into five compartments, filled with winged 
cherubim. The floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles, in appropriate patterns, such as the 
lamb and cross, with the word * sanctus ” 
repeated within a border. 

The east window is composed of three 
lights, in the centre an image of our Lord 
under a high canopy, terminating in a 
cross, with the Evangelists. Beneath the 
feet of onr Lord is this scripture :— 
“mh Amen, amen, dico vobis, ego sum 
panis vivus qui de ccelo descendit.? In 
the side lights a continuous vine forms six 
quatrefoils, containing cherubim holding 
labels, with scriptures in honour of the 
holy mystery of the Blessed Eucharist. 

From a boss in the centre of the chapel 
a lamp is suspended from a coronel divided 
into six parts, symbolic of the six attri- 
butes of God, and inscribed, ‘ 5 Virtus 
SK Honor KM Sapientia HK Charitas 
BK Benedictio PK Fortitudo.’ 

“ The altar is furnished with rich candle- 
sticks, linen, and ornaments, and every 
detail of this chapel has been designed with 
reference to the adorable mystery to which 
it is consecrated. 

‘‘ The chancel is twenty-seven feet in 
length, and nearly the same width as the 
nave. The ceiling is of oak, arched and 
divided into panels by moulded ribs, with 
carved bosses at every intersection. The 
panels are powdered with gilt stars, with 
monograms of the holy name in the cen- 
tres, surrounded by radiating borders. A 
stone string-course, richly moulded, runs 
along either side, immediately under the 
ceiling, with angels holding crowns, gilt 
and painted. 

‘¢ The ground of the chancel walls is en- 
tirely gilt—angels bearing scrolls with 
scriptures from the Te Deum, Benedictus, 
&c. are painted at intervals—encircled by 
garlands, which are connected by a con- 
tinuous diaper of quatrefoils and foilage. 

‘The great east window represents the 
Root of Jesse, or genealogy of our Lord. 
On each side of this window are two 
niches with projecting canopies, contain- 
ing images of St. Giles and St. Chad. 
The high altar is carved in alabaster; the 
front is filled with angels seated on thrones 
under elaborate tabernacle work, playing 
divers instruments, relieved with gilding 
and colour. The reredos represents the 


Coronation of our Blessed Lady.’? This 
subject fills the centre compartment, while 
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three niches on either side contain angels 
bearing thuribles and tapers. A string- 
course, richly carved with angels, runs 
above the tabernacle work, surmounted by 
perforated brattishing level with the sill 
of the east window. At either end metal 
brackets support curtains of tapestry 
with cipherings. 

‘« The sedilia are elevated one above the 
other on the three steps approaching the 
platform of the altar. The respective 
emblems of priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, are carved in panels at the back 
of the seats, and the whole is surmounted 
by elaborate canopies and pinnacles. Im- 
mediately opposite the sedilia is the se- 
pulchre for the Easter service, under a 
deeply-moulded inverted arch. 

‘* The organ-loft opens into the church 
by six arches, three towards the chancel 
and three in the north, all filled with per- 
forated brass screens. An ancient iron 
corona of most exquisite workmanship, 
brought from Flanders, is suspended in 
the centre of the chancel. It was executed 
in the 15th century, and, although consi- 
derably injured when originally purchased, 
it has been perfectly restored, and forms 
one of the most interesting and beautiful 
pieces of church furniture in fhis country. 

“ The church is surrounded by a spacious 
garth, or church-yard, inclosed by a 
massive coped wall, and entered by two 
lich gates, the boundary of which will be 
planted with elm and other trees. In the 
south-west angle of the ground, and ad- 
joining the porch, a lofty stone cross has 
been erected. It consists of a flight of 
steps, on which the base is raised; at 
every angle is an emblem of an evangelist, 
and on the four sides a chalice, with the 
blood flowing ivto it from the foot of the 
cross, symbolic of our Lord shedding his 
blood for the four quarters of the earth, 
A floriated shaft rises several feet above 
the base, from the stem of which are two 
projecting branches, sustaining images of 
St. Mary and St. John, with our Lord 
crucified between them, under a canopy. 
To the eastward of the church are the 
schools for the boys and girls, with a 
guildhall seventy feet in length by twenty 
in width, over them; at the end a school- 
master’s house, with a bell-turret and 
other conveniences. A rectory-house is 
in the course of erection, and some land 
adjoining the south side has been pur- 
chased for the purpose of erecting a con- 
ventual establishment, to be attached to 
the mission.” 





RESTORATION OF THE WEST FRONT OF 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 
We have seen a lithograph of the west 

front of this noble parish church in its 
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present state, and as it is proposed to be 
restored. 

From a printed statement which accom- 
panies it, we learn that in December 
1842 the massive central tower was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Cottingham to be in im- 
minent danger, and in the subsequent 
year the structure was reported to be in 
such a state of dilapidation that it was 
shut up. 

In the following year measures were 
adopted for raising funds for the necessary 
repairs, the estimates of which amounted 
to 6,175/. exclusive of architect’s com- 
mission and other incidental expences. 

The repairs were found to be greater 
than at first contemplated, but neverthe- 
less the Committee have been abie sub- 
stantially to repair the tower, under the 
direction of Messrs. Scott and Moffatt. 
The tower and piers have been strength- 
ened with iron ties ; large portions of the 
chancel, transepts, and aisles, have been 
rebuilt ; the tracery of the clerestory has 
been reconstructed, and the roof of the nave 
partly restored; and in addition the debt 
incurred by shoring up the tower, amount- 
ing to 555/. 5s., has been liquidated. 

The committee have, in consequence 
of the magnitude of their undertaking, been 
obliged to suspend the repair of the west 
front, the estimate for which is 1,3802. 
The necessity for this restoration is forci- 
bly shewn by the lithograph. The upper 
view shews an Italian alteration of the last 
century, in which the gable has been re- 
duced to a pediment, the windows made 
into circular arches, with Doricfittings, and 
three Italian doorways inserted ; the old 
buttresses still existing, as if to mark more 
plainly the anomalous design; below is 
Mr. Scott’s restoration, in which a mag- 
nificent window, with three tier of mul- 
lions, is seen in the nave, and two sub- 
ordinate ones in the same style in the 
aisles ; a panelled parapet has superseded 
the pediment, and a Tudor porch and 
doorway take the place of the Italian 
interlopers. ‘To accomplish this restora- 
tion, as well as minor repairs to be done 
to the church, 2,000/. is still required. 

The Vicar, the Rev. F. W. Brooks, ac- 
companies the whole with a circular, con- 
taining a plain statement, which appeals 
forcibly to the wealthy admirers of church 
restoration, to contribute to the completion 
of the repair of this magnificent parish 
church. 

No church-rate has been granted for the 
last twelve years, and there appears to be 
no possibility of obtaining one. In the 
year 1839 the sum of 3,000/. was contri- 
buted for the repairs then needed, all of 
which was lost in consequence of the un- 
foreseen instability of the great tower. 
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Nearly 5,000/. have been raised by the 
same voluntary subscription, but, owing to 
the depressed state of the trade of the 
town, there appears to be little chance of 
the 2,000/. still required being raised in 
the parish. The necessary repairs of the 
present unsightly porch will require from 
700/. to 800/., and the present appearance 
of the building will remain the same. ‘The 
vicar, therefore, earnestly appeals to the 
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benevolent residing in other places. We 
cordially add our wish that he may be 
successful ; and that he will, through this 
his simple but forcible appeal, be enabled 
not only to perfect the beautiful design 
shewn in the view, but to furnish the in- 
terior of the church with appropriate fit- 
tings and decorations to the full extent of 
his wishes. 
E. I. C. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

The first meeting of this Society for the 
Session of 1846-7 took place on the 19th 
of November, when the President, Lord 
Viscount Mahon, was in the chair. A 
letter was read from Mr. Way, an- 
nouncing his intention to resign the office 
of Director, in consequence of the re- 
moval of his residence to the country. 
The Rev. John Edmund Cox, Curate and 
Sub-Lecturer of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a memoir on the Lord Chancellors 
and Keepers of the Seal in the time of 
King John; correcting the accounts of 
former writers, from Thynne down to 
Lord Campbell. It appears that the 
office of Keeper of the Seal existed in 
ancient times concurrently with that of 
Lord Chancellor; that the Keeper was, 
in fact, a deputy or vice-chancellor acting 
in the occasional absence of his principal. 
At the period when King John was 
abroad, one seal remained in England 
with the Chancellor Longchamp, and ano- 
ther was in the custody of the Keeper 
attendant on the King. The Keepers 
were frequently changed, and sometimes 
two persons were entrusted with the 
charge. 

Dawson Turner, esq. F.S.A. presented 
an impression of the seal of the abbey of 
Talley, co. Carmarthen, recently found near 
Norwich. Itis round: its area divided into 
two compartments by a band, inscribed 
Aue Maria: in the upper compartment 
the holy lamb, in the lower the abbat 
kneeling: on either side of the whole a 
lily. he legend in the circumference is 
>’ abb’tig ce conuent’ be marie de 
taifen. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Nov. 6. This was the first meeting for 
the season. Mr. Hawkins, who took the 
chair, announced that, since the last public 
meeting, in June, seventy-nine subscribing 
members had been enrolled, and five 
honorary foreign members elected. During 
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the ‘recess, the following elections had 
been made into the central committee :— 
The Rt. Hon. the Ear! of Verulam, Sir 
C.“ H. Anderson, Bart., Professor Phi- 
lips, the Dean of Lincoln, Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, Dawson Turner, and D. Gurney, 
esquires. 

The subject appointed for discussion 
was, ‘‘Ancient Carving in Ivory, Stone, 
or Wood.”’ It was illustrated by a paper 
from the pen of Sir R. Westmacott, who 
reviewed the state of the art from the 
period of the earliest known examples in 
England to the time of Gibbons ; and ad- 
verted to the works of the schools of Nu- 
remberg and Augsburg—to the latter of 
which he expressed his belief that we were 
more indebted than to the former for the 
supply of excellent wood-carvers who prac- 
tised in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It seemed to be Sir 
Richard’s opinion, that no works of im- 
portance had been executed in England 
before the sixteenth century by native 
artists. A fine carving, by Giovanni di 
Bologna, was exhibited by Sir Richard, 
in illustration of the influence exercised 
by the German schools upon those of 
Italy ; and numerous specimens of carving 
in wood and ivory were exhibited by Mr. 
Nichols, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Tucker, and 
other members. 

Mr. W. Brougham gave an account of 
the discovery of the supposed remains of 
a knight-templar, during the late repairs 
of Brougham church, Westmoreland. 
The sword (of which a drawing was 
shown) was in a perfect state; but Mr. 
Brougham stated that only one spur had 
been found; a circumstance which may 
possibly be attributed to the difficulty of 
adjusting the legs, which were, as usual, 
crossed, to the dimensions of the wooden 
coftin in which the body had been origi- 
nally inclosed. It was remarkable that a 
fragment of glass of undoubted Pheeni- 
cian fabric was: found with these remains. 
The general opinion seemed to be, that it 
had been worn by the deceased as a talis- 
man; and it, in some degree, corrobo- 
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rated a tradition which, according to 
Mr. Brougham, had always associated the 
interment in question with an ancestor of 
the family, said to have joined one of the 
Crusades during the twelfth century. 

A. Lawson, esq. communicated an 
account of the progress of his excavations 
at Aldborough, Yorkshire, where he has 
found several tesselated pavements of ela- 
borate design; besides other important 
remains, which are most valuable addi- 
tions to the evidences previously disco- 
vered of the ancient extent of the Roman 
station at that place (Isurium). 

The Hon. Mr. Neville sent a report of 
the investigations which he is now making 
into Roman remains in Essex. He has 
uncovered a portion of a tesselated pave- 
ment at Hadstock, near Audley End, of 
which a drawing was exhibited; and 
found a quantity of pottery and other 
relics at Chesterford, in the same county. 
It is remarkable that among the Jast- 
mentioned objects was discovered a Bri- 
tish coin, the type of which was not pre- 
viously known. On the same site a few 
months back, Mr. Neville found a coin of 
Cunobelinus, also inedited; with a very 
curious inscription, which has been printed 
and commented on by Mr. Birch in the 
‘* Numismatic Journal.’’ 

Numerous presents were announced of 
books, impressions of sepulchral brasses, 
and miscellaneous antiquities. The chair- 
man gave notice that the next meeting 
would be held December 4th: when an 
exhibition will be made of chasings and 
castings in metal. 





CAVERN AT UPHILL, 

An accidental discovery of Roman coins 
has been made near the limekiln, at Up- 
hill, Somersetshire. On raising some 
stones a labourer observed an aperture in 
the rock, and onfurther examination a large 
cavern was discovered. The eutrance was 
level with the bottom of thehillon the south 
side, and on the loose earth and rubbish 
being removed, quantities of bones were 
discovered. The entrance is rather low, 
but leads to a large vaulted chamber, 
branching off in different directions, 
which branches have not yet been ex- 
plored. In the chamber there is a sort 
of shelving rock, somewhat in the form of 
a sofa, on which a quantity of sand and 
rubbish had accumulated, on removing 
which some small pieces of Roman pottery 
were found, and, scattered near the spot, 
the workmen picked up 129 silver and 
copper Roman coins, many of them ina 
fine state of preservation. Our informant 
has sent us for inspection three of Valen- 
tinian and one of Gratian, and says they 
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are mostly of those reigns. The sand and 
rubbish near the place where the coins 
were found, were wheeled out into a field 
and thrown into a heap, and a number of 
persons from Weston and the adjoining 
parishes repaired to the spot, and found 
scores of these ancient coins. The cavern 
is only two miles from Weston, and is now 
open for exhibition. Its length from the 
entrance, as far as it is cleared out, is 
about 60 yards, but it is supposed that it 
extends much further. The workmen 
state they believe they are nearly under 
Uphill Old Church. The land belongs to 
the Payne family, who have agreed to let 
Bailey, who discovered the cavern, receive 
the profit to be derived from it for a year 
for clearing it out. Immediately over the 
place where the coins were found is a large 
fissure in the rock, through which it is 
supposed they may have fallen. 





A short time since, while some labourers 
were employed in rooting up an old cop- 
pice, near Melbury Abbas Hill, Dorset, 
they discovered two humanskeletons about 
two feet below the surface. On searching 
they found, under one of the skeletons, a 
brass coin of Antoninus Pius, in good pre- 
servation : it is in the possession of Mr. 
Roberts, chemist, &c. Shaftesbury. 

Some further Roman remains have been 
found in the parish of Wellow, co. Somer- 
set. The labourers digging in a field came 
upon what appeared to be the remains 
of a Roman wall. The supposition was 
strengthened by the discovery, amongst 
the stones, of a silver coin of Augustus 
Cesar, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The situation of the field is about 
half a mile from the well-known Roman 
pavement, which has long been an object 
of curiosity in the parish. There is every 
reason to believe that the wall above men- 
tioned forms part of the remains of a Ro- 
man villa, as adjoining it have been found 
pavements indicative of the vicinity of a 
building of that description. 





A short time since, some men, carting 
stones from among the soil washed down 
from the beach between Seacombe and 

igremont, found the bones of a skeleton, 

and twenty gold coins of the reigns of 
Charles I. William and Mary, and 
George II. 





Two very fine ancient statues, one be- 
lieved to be of Apollo and the other of 
Ceres, have been found in a house near 
Vostizza, in Achaia. There has also been 
found in Sparta a sphinx of admirable 
workmanship. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The Minister of Public Works has re- 
ceived a general report on the ravages 
committed by a recent inundation of the 
Allier and Loire, from which it appears 
that it wiil require upwards of 65,000,000 
of francs to re-establish the bridges, em- 
bankments, roads, &c. destroyed by the 
floods, and to execute the works necessary 
to prevent the recurrence of a similar dis- 
aster. In that estimate was not com- 
prised the amount of injury suffered by 
private property. An entire village, in the 
department of Allier, the small town of 
St. Firmin, above Briare, containing about 
600 souls, was entirely engulfed, and 
the whole population perished. Very great 
injury was done to the Orleans and Bor- 
deaux Railway, and the station at Amboise 
was wholly swept away. 

The Duc de Bordeaux has married the 
Princess of Modena, who is said to have a 
fortune of six millions sterling. 


SPAIN, 


_ Queen Christino, now that the mar- 
riages of her two legitimate daughters are 
accomplished, has turned her whole at- 
tention to the aggrandizement of her 
children of more spurious degree. Daugh- 
ters never before spoken of are now 
brought forward, and honours are paid to 
them only inferior to those awarded to the 
daughters of Ferdinand. The Duke de 
Rianzares is to be created Prince of An- 
tilles, while the husbands of his sisters are 
to be made grandees of Spain, and saddled 
upon the state for the funds to support 
their new titles. 


PORTUGAL. 


_A general opposition to the new Mi- 
nistry has appeared throughout the 
country, and some provinces have broken 
out into open rebellion, proclaiming Don 
Pedro V., and excluding the Queen from 
the throne. Oporto, on this as on former 
occasions, has been foremost in resist- 
ance. The Duke of Terceira, on proceed- 
ing thither as the Queen's lieutenant, was 
surrounded and made prisoner by the De- 
mocrats, who had suddenly armed them. 
selves. There is a general revolution in 
the northern provinces ; indeed it appears 
as if Lisbon was the only part of the 
kingdom in which the Queen’s authority 


was at present acknowledged. The King, 
Ferdinand, has taken the command of the 
troops in the capital, with Saldanha _as his 
aide-de-camp. ‘The rebels have been de- 
feated in two considerable actions. 


THE PAPAL STATES. 


The congregation of Cardinals having 
shown themselves systematically hostile to 
the measures of reform proposed by Car- 
dinal Gizzi, the Pope has replaced that 
body by a Consulta di Stato, formed of 
the Under Secretaries of State, of the 
prelates occupying at Rome the highest 
administrative functions, and several dis- 
tinguished lay members. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The advices from Geneva to the 10th 
Nov. state that tranquillity appeared to 
be completely restored. There were no 
apprehensions of further disturbance, and 
business had been resumed, The people 
had met in general council, and unani- 
mously elected a Provisional Government. 


INDIA. 

The Nazim, or Chief of Moultan, has 
made terms with the Lahore Government 
by paying a large sum of money, and by 
admitting the Lahore police into his for- 
tress. This settlement was brought about 
by the firm proceedings of Colonel Law- 
rence, who became guarantee for the 
safety of the Nazim, while the latter was 
induced to visit Lahore. 

An insurrection has broken out in Cash- 
mere, fomented, it is reported, by the 
Lahore Durbar; and a force sent against 
the insurgents by Gholab Singh was de- 
feated with loss. Several English officers 
who were visiting the country were seized, 
and detained as hostages, but no fears are 
entertained for their safety. 


MEXICO, 


The city of Monterey, on the 24th 
September, capitulated to the American 
arms, after a severe struggle of three days ; 
the terms of the capitulation being, that 
the garrison be permitted to march out 
with a portion of their arms beyond a 
distant line of territory; an armistice of 
eight weeks, subject to the decision of the 
national cabinets, being concluded. Such 
is the chief result of General Taylor’s 
march from Camargo. 
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HAVANNAH. 

On Sunday, the 11th of October, Ha- 
vannah was visited by the most violent 
hurricane remembered by the oldest inha- 
bitant. The damage to the shipping 
lying in that beautifully land-locked har- 
bour proved most disastrous ; scarcely a 
vessel escaped, many were sunk, and, out of 
at least 120 sail, the Habenero Spanish 
brig-of-war, the Royal Mail steam-ship 
Thames, the English brig William Rush- 
ton, and two or three others, at the ter- 
mination of the gale were the only vessels 
riding in safety. The shears at the navy- 
yard were blown down, the wharves torn 
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up and much injured, and covered with 
wrecked property. The city suffered 
comparatively little ; but the suburbs, es- 
pecially the Cerro, Horcon, Colon, and 
San Sazaro very severely. In Regla the 
damage done tvas frightful— from the 
ruins of one house were dug eleven corpses. 
The total number of lives lost could not 
be known, but many must have been 
drowned. The theatre Tacon was much 
injured; the opera-house in ruins. At the 
height of the gale the barometer was down 
to — ; in the hurricane of 1844, it was 
28.42, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Oct. 28. The Garrick Theatre, in 
Leman-street, Goodman’s fields, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The Jews’ Orphan Asy- 
lum in the Tenter-ground, the gun factory 
of Mr. Scott, and the Garrick Tavern, 
were partially injured. The theatrical 
wardrobe, scenery, and stage appointments 
were burnt, and about fifty performers 
were thrown out of employment. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Oct. 22. A new church, erected from 
the designs of Mr. James Deason, at 
Seer Green in the parish of Farnham 
Royal, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. The hamlet of Seer- 
green contains a population of between 
300 and 400 persons, situated at a distance 
of eight miles from the parish church, and 
upwards of two miles from any other place 
of worship. The Rev. J. S. Grover, with 
the consent of the patrons of the living, 
the Provost and Fellows of Eton, en- 
gaged to endow the new church with the 
rent-charge and glebe, producing 100/. 
per annum, besides subscribing 50/. to- 
wards the building. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners contributed both to the 
church and parsonage house. The former 
curate of Farnham Royal, who is nomi- 
nated to the incumbency, in consideration 
of ‘his liberal contribution to the work, 
subscribed the munificent sum of 1000/. 
The patronage is vested in the Provost 
and Fellows of Eton. The church, which 
is erected in the early-English style of ar- 
chitecture, consists of a nave, chancel, 
porch, and vestry. It is 80 feet in length, 
including the chancel, and 26 feet wide, 
with a stone bell turret at the west end 60 
feet high. The building will accommo- 
date upwards of 200 persons, all in open 
benches. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


The parish church of St. Alkmund, 
Derby, has been rebuilt, entirely of stone, 


the greater part of which was obtained 
from the Breadshall Priory quarries. It 
consists of a chancel, nave, north and 
south aisles; tower and spire, and south 
porch with a parvise over for the use of 
the parishioners. There is also a vestry 
on the south side of the chancel. The 
architectural character of the church is 
late- Decorated. 

Oct. 20. The Bishop of Lichfield con- 
secrated a new church at Swadlincote, in 
the parish of Gresley. It is erected on 
a site given by W. Eaton Mousley, esq. 
of Derby. The funds consisted of a grant 
of 4007. by the Lichfield Diocesan Church 
Extension Society, 300/. from the Incor- 
porated Society, London, and 300/. from 
the Additional Curates’ Society, towards 
the endowment, and voluntary contribu. 
tions. The plan was supplied by H. J. 
Stevens. esq. architect, of Derby, and 
consists of a nave, north and south tran- 
septs, and an apse, with a neat bell-turret 
over the west entrance. It is calculated 
to accommodate 320 adults and 80 chil- 
dren on the ground floor, at present with- 
out galleries. The sittings are all free and 
unappropriated. 

DORSET. 

A new church has been consecrated in 
the immediate vicinity of Dorchester, 
under the name of Christ Church, West 
Fordington. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Oct. 26. The new church of Bussege, 
a hamlet in the parish of Bisley, about 
four miles from Stroud, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The circumstances under which 
this building has been raised have excited 
much interest. Twenty students of dif- 
ferent colleges in Oxford determined to 
expend 2,0007. in the erection of an 
edifice to the glory of God, in some part 
of the kingdom; and Bussege, in the 
parish of Bisley, (of which the Rev. Tho- 








mas Keble, brother of the gifted author 
of ‘‘ The Christian Year,’’ is Vicar,) was 
selected as the site of their pious liberality, 
which has been shown in the construction 
of one of the most beautiful little churches 
in the kingdom (of modern date at least.) 
The architect is James Parke Harrisson, 
esq. B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. It 
is in the Decorated style, and consists of 
a single nave about fifty feet in extent, 
and a chancel of about thirty ; there is a 
south porch of true and beautiful propor- 
tions, and a north door in the interior ; 
the roof is oak; and is fitted with oak 
open sittings, in a style that happily har- 
monises with the character of the building. 
The pulpit is of stone. The stalls extend 
to the priest’s door and sacristy door, on 
either side of the chancel: the lectern 
(from which the lessons are read) stands 
on the south side of the chancel, near the 
priest’s door. The altar screen is of oak, 
and the flooring of the nave of plain black 
and red tiles; those of a figured pattern 
being used in the chancel. The wall at 
either side of the altar is also faced with 
small encaustic tiles. The altar cloth is 
of crimson velvet, beautifully embroidered 
with a large centre cross in gold, anda 
number of smaller ones on either side. 
The east window is of exquisite tracery, of 
three lights, and glazed with stained 
glass, by O’Connor, of London: in the 
centre light is the Crucifixion, with St. 
John and the two Marys underneath ; 
and in the others the Baptism of our 
Saviour by St.John, and the Resurrection, 
are depicted ; in the head of the windows 
are St. Michael and All the Angels, to 
whom the church is dedicated. The font 
stands near the junction of the tower and 
nave. The roof is covered with the stone 
slate of the country. The churchyard was 
also consecrated: its situation is very 
pleasing, and its peaceful character con- 
siderably enhanced by a fine old yew. No 
collection towards the church was made ; 
but after the Holy Communion alms to 
the amount of more than 70/. were placed 
on the alms dish, and subsequently dis- 
tributed to the poor. Out of the twenty 
founders of the new church sixteen were 
said to be at the consecration. 


KENT. 

The restoration of St. Augustine's Mo- 
nastery, Canterbury, is in progress. It 
is only three years since public attention 
was called to the disgrace of suffering the 
desecration of these noble ruins to the 
purposes of a pot-house. It was then 
suggested that the clergy might relieve the 
ruins from their debasement and convert 
them to educational uses, The hint’ was 
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taken; and reduced to practice mainly by 
the earnestness of Mr. A. Hope. Funds 
were subscribed ;—and it was resolved to 
convert the old monastery into a college 
for missionaries in connexion with the 
Established Church. The design has been 
to preserve as much as possible of the 
ancient buildings; and then add others 
which might be requisite of an appropriate 
architectural character. Of the old build- 
ings little remained but the beautiful 
decorated gateway—and the chapel, of yet 
earlier architecture. These have been 
carefully preserved, and are connected 
with other very extensive ones—dormi- 
tories for the students, hall, library, and 
master’s residence. The materials used 
—which are indigenous to the locality, 
and therefore especially appropriate—are 
hewn flints, with stone dressings. The 
workmanship is substantial and thoroughly 
honest. There is not a bit of pretence 
anywhere—not a timber used which is not 
of genuine oak. The sentiment of the 
buildings struck us as collegiate and ap- 
propriate :—not novel indeed, but an ex- 
cellent expression of Medizval style.— 
The restorations have been intrusted to 
Mr. Butterfield; and his work does him 
credit. If the works proceed rapidly as 
hitherto, the buildings will be entirely 
roofed in before Christmas. We were 
glad to see that there is a likelihood that 
the decoration of the interior will not be 
neglected.— (Atheneum.) 

The new Royal Marine Barracks at 
Woolwich, erected on the site of the old 
Marine Barracks, for the accommodation 
of 1,000 men, with officers’ quarters, and 
offices for the records and transactions of 
the division, are now nearly completed. 
The buildings are constructed in the 
strongest manner and are perfectly fire- 
proof. The first and second stories in 
front, or sleeping rooms, have no wood 
in any part of them, the roofs being formed 
of bricks supported on cast-iron beams, 
and the floor formed entirely of the 
asphalte composition. The mode in which 
they are warmed in winter, and ventilated 
or supplied with cold in summer, is by 
means of a revolving fan eight feet in 
diameter, which will be wound up daily, 
and operate by weights in the same 
manner as a church clock. The landing 
places are formed of the best Rockhill 
paving slabs, and the outer stairs consist 
of 10 steps of granite with granite balus- 
trades, connected with light but sub- 
stantial railings. On the south-west front 
of the principal range of buildings, on 
the first and second stories, are numerous 
arches, with iron railings about 3 feet 6 
inches high, and betwixt the arches and 
front of the rooms a spacious pathway, 
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capable of allowing six men to walk 
abreast, and extending the whole length 
of the building, with the exception of the 
two wings. The detached buildings are 
also in a forward state, and when the whole 
of this extensive barrack is completed it 
will be very superior to the quarters 
formerly occupied by this corps. 

The parish church of Jckham has 
lately undergone extensive reparations, 
under the management of Mr. H. Mar- 
shall, surveyor, of Canterbury. The 
whitewash having been cleared away, the 
walls are beautifully frescoed; a porch 
added of Caen stone ; a gallery has been 
removed; the tower arch thrown open, 
and a stained glass window inserted. The 
parish apportioned 300/. towards the 
necessary repairs, but that was barely a 
quarter sufficient; S. Musgrave Hilton, esq. 
and the Rector, the Rev. J. A. Wrighte, 
have contributed the remainder. A very 
neat little font has also been presented 
by Mrs. Howley, wife of his Grace the 
Archbishop, who, accompanied by Sir 
Brook W. Bridges, Bart. Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and other friends, recently in- 
spected the edifice. 

Oct. 26. The fittings of Seasalter old 
church were disposed of, preparatory to 
the conversion of the chancel into a cha- 
pel, to be used simply for funerals, there 
being an extensive burial ground attached. 
When this is completed, the remainder of 
the edifice will be removed. The altera- 
tions have been undertaken at the sole 
expense of William Hyder, esq. of Court 
Lees. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Aug. 21. The pretty church at Shack- 
erstone has been put into thorough repair 
by the noble patron, the Earl Howe ; the 
south aisle has been restored, the chancel 
rebuilt, and the church re-pewed. A very 
handsome font, the gift of the Rev. J. H. 
Green, the curate, a fine-toned organ, 
painted glass in the five chancel windows, 
and a velvet communion cloth, the gift of 
the Earl and Countess Howe, have made 
the church very complete. 

NORFOLK. 

Sept. 17. The chapel of Tilney St. 
Lawrence, near Lynn, which has been 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. 
Buckler, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, together with a 
piece of land newly appropriated as a burial 
ground, The restoration of this chapel 
has been undertaken and completed at 
the sole expense of Miss Mary Mann, a 
lady residing in Lynn, but having pro- 
perty in the parish of Tilney, and the cost 
of the work has exceeded the sum of 
20007, 
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Sept. 18. The new church of St. John, 
in Lynn, was consecrated by the Bishop. 
It has been erected at a cost of 5000/7. from 
designs in the early-English style by A. 
Salvin, esq. and is a handsome little struc- 
ture, situated at the end of Blackfriars’ 
road. The plate for the communion ser- 
vice, of the value of about 60/., has been 
presented by the family of the minister, the 
Rev. E. Edwards, St. John’s now forms 
a distinct parish. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Three new churches have been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Durham : on the 
6th Oct. one at South Shields; on the 8th, 
St. James the Great, at Morpeth ; and on 
the 9th, that of St. Paul, at Alnwick, 
erected by the Duke of Northumberland 
at his own expense. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Oct. 20. The church of St. John the 
Evangelist, at Stoke-row, in the parish of 
Ipsden, near Wallingford, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. The col- 
lection, which was in aid of a fund fora 
parsonage-house, amounted to 932. 

Extensive repairs and alterations are 
taking place at the Bishop of Oxford's 
episcopal seat at Cuddesden. A new and 
very neat chapel, in the early-English 
style of architecture, has been added to 
the palace, for the convenience of the 
Bishop’s household, and additional ground 
has been purchased for the purpose of ex- 
tending the garden. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Aug. 14. The parish church of West 
Lydford, rebuilt at the sole expense of 
Mr. E. F. Colson, of Roundway-park, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

Aug. 24. St. John’s church, at East- 
over, near Bridgwater, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Bathand Wells ; the Mayor 
of Eridgwater, the corporation, and John 
Roy Allen, esq. Recorder, were present; 
and a collection was afterwards made, 
amounting to 597. The ceremony was 
closed by the consecration of the church- 
yard. This is the church that was erected 
by the Rev. Mr. Capes, who, a few months 
since, with many of his congregation, be- 
came Roman Catholics. 

A handsome lectern has been made for 
Wedls cathedral. It is an eagle beauti- 
fully carved in old English oak, mounted 
on a hexagonal arched pillar, which stands 
on a tripod, surmounted by three lions 
couchant. ‘The design was by J. Hay- 
ward, esq. It isthe gift of Miss Annabella 
Goodenough, the daughter of the late Dean 
of Wells. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, 
with the consent of the Bishop of Lich- 
field, constituted a new district for spi- 
ritual purposes out of the district parish 
of Langton, in the parish of Stoke-upon- 
Trent. The district of Langton contains 
a population of 12,000, which rendered a 
subdivision necessary. The stipend at- 
tached to the new district, which is called 
Edensor, will be 1007. as soon as a mi- 
nister shall be licensed by the Bishop for 
performance of divine worship ; to which 
will be added 30/. when any building shall 
be licensed, and a further sum of 20/., 
making in all 150/., when a church or 
chapel shall be consecrated by the Bishop. 

July 28. A new church at Bednall, 
near Stafford, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lichfield, in the presence of a 
large number of the clergy; the sermon 
was preached by the Hon. and Rev. Dean 
Howard. 


SUFFOLK. 


The remains of Burgh Castle, the Ga- 
rvianonum of the Romans, at the conflu- 
ence of the Yare and Waveney, near Yar- 
mouth, have been brought to the hammer 
as part of the estate of the late Mrs. Lydia 
Baret, which was divided into thirteen lots, 
the castle and 27 acres around and within 
its walls forming one. We are happy to 
add that this interesting specimen of a 
Roman fortress has been saved, by being 
purchased by that zealous antiquary Sir 
John Boileau, Bart. who has appealed to 
the General Committee of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute for their advice as to any 
investigations he may be enabled to pursue 
preparatory to their next annual meeting, 
which will be held in the adjoining county 
of Norfolk. 

St. Katharine’s chapel at Bury S+, Ed- 
mund's, with its octagon tower, has been 
sold for 4507. and purchased for conversion 
into a dyeing house. The neighbouring 
antiquaries are indignant at the profana- 
tion, and the Norman Tower looks with 
disdain upon its degraded neighbour. 

Sept. 3. The church of St. John’s, 
Woodbridge, some time since crected in 
the early-English style, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Norwich. It contains 
800 sittings and free and open benches, 
and 300 appropriated in the galleries. 


SURREY. 


July 10. The perpetual advowsons and 
right of presentation to the rectories of 
Iden, near Rye, and the consolidated rec- 
tories of East Guildford with Playden, 
was disposed of by auction at the Auction 
Mart. They had both been held together 
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by the present incumbent for a very long 


period, being contiguous parishes. The 
rectory of Iden, which is in the diocese of 
Chichester, contains about 2,947 acres, of 
which the auctioneer Mr. Dixon stated 
2,518 were subject to tithes, and the po- 
pulation was between 500 and 600. The 
income amounted to 9677. 16s. It was 
sold for 7,500/. The population of East 
Guildford with Playden was about 400, 
the former containing 2,800 acres, and 
the latter 1,170, out of 1,308 acres sub- 
ject to tithes. The joint income was 5582. 
18s. liable to 30/. parochial rates. This 
fetched 3,950/. 

Sept. 18. Oatlands farm-house, with 
27 acres of pasture, plantation, and garden 
ground, which were described as suitable 
for the erection of villas, being the last of 
Oatlands Park estate, formerly the pro- 
perty of the Duke of York, was put up to 
auction at the Auction Mart. There were 
six lots. The first comprised Oatlands 
farm-house, near the entrance-lodge, by 
the South Western Railway, with above 
five acres of land, which fetched 1,2007, 
There were five other lots, which were 
knocked down for 2,000/. making a total 
of 3,200/. being at an average of above 
1007. an acre. The greater part of the 
Oatlands estate was sold in a former sale, 
which was noticed in p. 192. 

Nov. 6. The parish church of Ripley 
has been re-built, and was consecrated on 
the 6th Nov. by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter. It has been erected by Mr. Moon, 
builder, of Godalming, at a cost of 1,6382., 
of which sum the Earl of Onslow, the pa- 
tron, subscribed 200 guineas, and the 
Church Building Society 1507. The stained 
glass in the five windows of the chancel, 
and two at the west end of the chapel, to- 
gether with a communion service of plate 
and aset of books for all the services, 
have been presented by several individuals. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Aug. 18. The next presentation to the 
rectory of Idlicote, of the annual value of 
3007. exclusive of the parsonage-house, 
arising from a rent-charge in lieu of tithes, 
were sold for 1,510 The parish com- 
prises about 1,500 acres of arable, meadow, 
and pasture land, with a population of 
only 82. 

Sept. 1. The Bishop of Worcester con- 
secrated a new church at Baddesley, of 
which the first stone was laid on the 25th 
Aug. 1845. It has been erected at the 


sole expense of W. S. Dugdale, esq. of 
Merevale hall, one of the members;for the 
northern division of this county,* and it 
contains 450 free sittings. 
style of the 13th century. 


It is in the 
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Sept. 30. The new church of St. An- 
drew, at Bordesley, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Worcester. This church is 
one of ten which it was resolved a few 
years ago should be erected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, to meet the 
spiritual wants of the inhabitants. It is in 
the early-Decorated style of architecture, 
and consists of a nave, chancel, and north 
aisle. The chancel is divided from the 
nave by an arch of noble proportions, 
rising from octagon pilasters. The ascent 
to it is by a single step, and the com- 
munion is approached by two additional 
steps. The great east window is of five 
lights, the upper portion being filled with 
flowing tracery. In the south wall of the 
chancel is an arch, in which are placed the 
vestry and minister’s pew, the latter being 
partitioned off by an ornamental screen. 
The reading-desk is placed within the 
chancel on the north side. A row of 
arches, springing from pillars alternately 
circular and octagonal, divides the nave 
from the aisle. In this part of the build- 
ing is a window, the gift of the architect, 
Mr. Carpenter, of London. Two slender 
circular columns, having capitals of oak- 
leaves, serve as supports to its tracery. 
The tower is situated at the end of the 
north aisle, and is to be surmounted by a 
broach. The window at the west end of 
the nave consists of four lights. The font 
is massive and capacious, placed near the 
south door, and bears as a legend, in the 
old English character, ‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
The roof is open and well proportioned. 
The seats are low, though not open. The 
floor of the whole building is laid with 
blue and red tiles alternately, lozengewise. 
The entrance is by a beautiful arch, con- 
sisting of three mouldings resting on pil- 
lars, and two rows of the ball-flower orna- 
ment inserted in bold hollow mouldings. 
About six and a half feet from the door of 
the church is another arch, chamfered, in 
which it is intended to affix doors, to avoid 
the use of a second set of doors within the 
church. Over the porch (which is about 
19 feet long and 10 wide), and at the 
various gable-ends, crosses are placed. 
The expense of the erection, including wall 
and porch, will be nearly 4,000/. Of the 
sittings (about 1,000 in number), more 
than half are free. The Rev. D. B. Moore, 
late chaplain of the workhouse, has been 
appointed incumbent. To the church is 
assigned a new district, formed out of the 
parish of Aston. The patronage is vested 
in the Bishop of Worcester and five trus- 
tees alternately; the trustees having the 
right of the first presentation, 
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WILTSHIRE. 


With a view of accommodating a con- 
siderable population residing in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his mansion, and at an 
inconvenient distance from the parish 
church of Steeple Ashton, Walter Long, 
esq. has erected at West Ashion one of 
those simple yet elegant structures, which 
is at once an ornament to the spot in which 
it stands, and an object visible in every di- 
rection. It was consecrated on the 8th 
of October. The site, and 1000/. towards 
the building, were given by Mr. Long, and, 
in consideration of his possessing the per- 
petual patronage, he has added an endow- 
ment of 1007. per annum. The Rev. 
Richard Crawley, the Vicar of Steeple 
Ashton, has given, from the proceeds of 
the vicarage for the term of his incum- 
bency, a stipend of 1002, per annum. The 
church consists of a nave and chancel, and 
will accommodate nearly 200 persons. It 
is entered by a porch on the south; the 
tower, surmounted by aspire, stands at 
the north-east angle of the nave, the lower 
portion serving as a vestry, and in the 
space above an organ is to be placed: the 
open front to the organ gallery is com- 
posed of quatrefoils in circles, wrought in 
stone. The seats are all low and open; 
those in the chancel have carved poppy 
heads. The pulpit is of stone, and placed 
in the south-east corner of the nave. The 
reading-desk, communion-table, and rail- 
ing, are of oak, and elaborately carved, and 
the space within the rails paved with en- 
caustic tiles. The roofs of both nave and 
chancel are open, and the timbers stained 
of a deep colour. All the windows in the 
chancel are filled with stained glass. The 
burial-ground (for the church is declared 
parochial for all ecclesiastical purposes) is 
inclosed with a low parapet wall coped 
with stone. 

Oct.14. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated St. Martin's Church, Zeals 
Green, in the parish of Mere : a beautiful 
specimen of the Decorated style, designed 
by C. S. Scott, esq. All the sittings are 
open, and there is excellent room for 
kneeling. The site was given by the 
Duke of Somerset. 


YORKSHIRE. 


On the 24th June, the foundation-stone 
of a new chapel, for the Bishop’s Palace, 
Ripon, was laid by the bishop of that see. 
This chapel is the gift of the Archbishop 
of York to the see of Ripon, being erected 
at his Grace’s sole expense. Itis to be used 
for the convenience of a hamlet adjacent 
to the palace, as well as for ordinations, 
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and the devotions of the bishop and his 
family. 

Sept. 22. The new church at the village 
of Middleton, in the parish of Rothwell, 
near Leeds, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. The architects were 
Messrs. Chantrell and Sons, of Leeds. 
It has a spire, an open roof, and ac- 
commodation for between 500 and 600 
worshippers. The seats are all open, and 
of oak. 

Two splendid lights have just been in- 
serted on the north and south side of the 
great eastern window of Leeds parish 
church. They are memorial windows, the 
gift of Thomas Blayds, esq. in memory 
of his two elder sons, who respectively 
departed this life in 1842 and 1845. 
Two other families have it in contem- 
plation to present similar windows. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
constituted a portion of the parish of Brad- 
ford aseparate districtfor spiritual purposes, 
called Manningham. It is endowed with an 
income of 100/. per annum, payable as 
soon as an incumbent shall be licensed. 
The stipend will be increased to 130/. when 
any building shall be licensed for the per- 
formance of Divine worship ; and will be 
still further increased to 150/. as soon as 
an approved-of chapel or church shall be 
consecrated. J. Hollings, esq. of Man- 
ningham, having contributed 3000/. to- 
wards the building and endowment of the 
church, is to have the patronage of the 
first two nominations. 

Part of the parish of Doncaster has been 
constituted a separate district for spiritual 
purposes, under the name of Ballby with 
Hexthorpe. It has been endowed by Miss 
Elizabeth Goodman Banks with a stipend 
of 1507. That lady has the perpetual 
advowson. And another new district, 
called Woodside, has been constituted out 
of the chapelry of Horsforth, in the parish 
of Guiseley, and the chapelries of Head- 
ingley and Kirstall, in the parish of Leeds. 

Nov. 17. A new chapel, erected by 
subscription, and dedicated to St. James 
the Apostle, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Ripon, at Fairburn, in the parish of 

Ledsham, Yorkshire. The foundation 
stone of this chapel was laid on the 6th of 
May, 1845, by the Rev. Charles Wheler, 
M.A. Vicar of Ledsham, on a site given by 
John Jackson, esq. of Fairburn. The 
chapel is of stone, and forms a plain and 
neat building, consisting of a nave, chan- 
cel, and south aisle. The sittings are free 
and unappropriated. The east and west 
windows are of stained glass, executed by 
Ward of London; the former being the 
gift of the Rev. Mr, Hewitt, curate of Led- 
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sham, and his friends, and the latter pre- 
sented by some members of the respectable 
family of Jackson, which has been for a 
long period connected with the place. A 
side window in the chancel, of stained 
glass, by Wailes of Newcastle, represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, is also about to be put 
up, the gift of the Rev. Wm. Jackson, M.A. 
WALES. 

Sept. 20. The re-opening of the an- 
cient Church of Llanychan, in the diocese 
of Bangor, was celebrated by Divine ser- 
vice performed in the Welsh and English 
languages. The enlargement and restora- 
tion of this curious old edifice has been 
accomplished by subscriptions from the 
parishioners, and a grant from the Bangor 
Church Building Association. The intro- 
duction of open seats, the first of the kind 
in the Principality, highly gratified the 
congregations. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 
M.P. contributed 1007. Viscount Dun- 
gannon 50/, and F. R. West, esq. 300/. 
towards the erection of the new church 
at Lianarman, which is just completed. 

A new district, to be called Beaufort, 
has been formed out of the parishes of 
Aberystwith, Bedwelty, Liangattock, and 
Llangunider, Monmouthshire. The new 
district is to be in the diocese of Llandaff ; 
it has hitherto been partly in Llandaff and 
partly in St. David's. 

Lieut.-General Sir John Wilson, K.C.B, 
has become the proprietor by purchase 
of Bodvach, a splendid seat near Llan- 
fyllin, late the property of Lord Mostyn, 


SCOTLAND. 


Sept. 8. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of Trinity college, Perth- 
shire, was performed. The proceedings 
began by the principal dignitaries of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, the Right 
Rev. Primate Skinner, Bishops Russell, 
Moir, and Low, followed by a large num- 
ber of the clergy, and various noblemen, 
gentlemen, and ladies, walking two and 
two from the present college. Amongst 
those present were the Right Hon. Lord 
Grey, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
the Hon. J. C. Talbot, Sir John Glad- 
stone, and Sir P. M. Threipland. The 
ceremony was commenced with prayer, 
after which Sir John Gladstone received 
the bottle containing the documents, and 
deposited it in a cavity prepared under the 
stone, after the usual manner on such oc- 
casions. The Warden of the college (the 
Rev. Charles Wordsworth) then delivered 
a long address; and a benediction was 
pronounced by the Primus. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 30. The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wilde 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, anc 
the Right Hon. Edward Strutt, sworn of the 
Privy Council. 

Oct. 31. The Gazette contains the names of 
fifty Captains R.N. appointed to the rank of 
retired Rear-Admiral; ninety-four Captains 
who have accepted the retirement of their rank 
at 1/. per diem, and thirty-two the same at 18s. 

r diem.—Captains John Simpson, John Bow- 

er, George Mowbray, and Alexander Barclay 
Branch, K.H. to be Captains of Greenwich 
Hospital, 

Nov. 3. Lord Harris, Lt.-Gov. of Trinidad, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over that Island.—13th Foot, Major A. A. 
T. Cunynghame to be Lieut.-Col. Brevet ; 
Major A. P. S. Wilkinson to be Major. 

Nov. 4. The Right Hon. Earl Granville, the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, Knt. and Capt. 
Henry Rowland Brandreth, Royal Eng. to be 
three of the Commissioners of Railways, under 
the provisions of the act 9 and 10 Vict. c. 105, 
to begin to act on the 9th of Nov.—Capt. Fre- 
derick Jennings Thomas to be a retired Rear- 
Admiral. 

Nov. 5. James Simms, esq. to be Assistant 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland ; 
and Edward Mortimer Archibald, esq. to be 
Attorney-Gen. for that Island.—Charles Dou- 

lass Stewart, esq. to be Solicitor-Gen. for the 

sland of St. Vincent.—Richard Hayward, esq. 
to be Colonial Surveyor and Engineer for 
Sierra Leone.—Comm. Francis Wm. Austen to 
be promoted to the rank of Captain, when he 
shall have served the required period at sea to 

ualify him for that rank, for his services on 
the River Plate. 

Nov. 6. 2d Dragoons, Major St. Vincent 
W. Ricketts to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. H. D. 
Griffith to be Major.—66th Foot, Capt. Sir W. 
Gordon, Bart. to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. W. 
H. L. D. Cuddy, of the 55th Foot, to be Major 
in the Army.—Unattached, Brevet Major G.'I’. 
Parke, from the Ceylon Rifle Reg. to be Major. 

Nov. 9. This Gazette contained a Brevet, 
appointing Gen. Sir George Nugent, Bart. and 
G.C.B., Gen. Thomas Grosvenor, and Gen. the 
Marquess of Anglesey, K.G. and G.C.B. to be 
Field-Marshals in the Army; thirteen Lieut.- 
Generals to be Generals ; twenty-nine Major- 
Generals to be Lieut.-Generals; eighty-one 
Colonels to be Major-Generals ; seventy-four 
Lieut.-Colonels to be Coionels; fifty Majors 
to be Lieut.-Colonels; and one hundred and 
twenty-two Captains to be Majors. 

Also the names of eight Major-Generals of 
the Royal Artillery to be Lieut.-Generals in 
the Army; fourteen Colonels to be Major-Ge- 
nerals ; fourteen Lieut.-Colonels to be Colonels; 
and twenty-eight Captains to be Majors.—In 
the Royal Engineers, seven Major-Generals to 
be Lieut.-Generals in the Army ; six Colonels 
to be Major-Generals; five Lieut.-Colonels to 
be Colonels, and thirteen Captains to be Ma- 
jors.—In the Royal Marines, seven Colonels to 

e Major-Generals in the Army; one Lieut.- 
Colonel to be Colonel; and eighteen Captains 
to be Majors. 

In her Majesty’s Fleet, Adm. Sir or 
Martin, G.C.B. is appointed Admiral of the 
Fleet ; and (to pass over the promotion of flags) 
four Vice-Admirals to be Admirals; fourteen 
Rear-Admirals to be Vice-Admirals; twenty 
Captains to be Rear-Admirals; forty-four Com- 
manders to be Captains; and eighty Lieute- 
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nants to be Commanders.—Captain Francis 
Beaufort to be a retired Rear-Admiral. 

In the East India Company’s Forces, to take 
rank by Brevet in her Majesty’s army in the 
East Indies only, thirty-five Major-Generals to 
be Lieut.-Generals; nineteen Lieut.-Colonels 
to be Colonels, and two hundred and forty-five 
Captains to be Majors. 

Ist Life Guards, Major and Lieut.-Col. John 
Hall to be Lieut.-Colonel and Colonel; brevet 
Major Richard Parker to be Major and Lieut.- 
Col.—3d Light Drag. brevet Lieut.-Col. G. H. 
Lockwood, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. J. W. 
Yerbury to be Major.— Coldstream Guards, 
brevet Col. C. A. F. Bentinck to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Col. H. J. W. Bentinck to be Major; 
Lieut. and Capt. Robert Vansittart to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—5th Foot, Major D. E. John- 
son to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. John Spence to be 
Major.—67th Foot, Major Edw. Basil Brooke 
to be Lieut.-Col.: brevet Major T. J. Adair to 
be Major.—78th Foot, Major Jonathan Forbes 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major R. J. P. Vas- 
sall to be Major.—92d Foot, Major J. A. Forbes 
to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major Mark Kerr 
Atherley to be Major.—93d Foot, Major James 
Brown to be Lt.-Col. ; Capt. W. D. Davenport 
to be Major.—2d West India Reg. Major James 
Allen to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain Jolin James 
Peck to be Major.—To be Naval Aides-de- 
Camp to her Majesty, Captains Maurice F. F. 
Berkeley, C.B.; the Hon. G. A. Crofton, Sir 
George R. Sartorius, Arthur Fanshawe, C.B 
Lord John Hay, C.B. and Sir George A. West- 
phal; and Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
G.C.H. to be an Extra Naval Aide-de-Camp to 
her Majesty.—Doctor Gilbert King, M.D. (De- 
puty Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets) 
to be Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets ; 
John Mortimer, esq. and meer Parkin, esq. 
(retired Deputy Inspectors of Naval Hospitals 
and Fleets) to be retired Inspectors of Naval 
Hospitals and Fleets; Docter James Veitch, 
M.D. Mr. William Colvin, and Doctor James 
Scott (B), M.D. Surgeons 40 Navy, to be 
retired Deputy Inspectors of Naval Hospitals 
and Fleets.—Royal Marines, Coloneland second 
Commandants Thompson Aslett and E. S. 
Mercer, to be Coloneis Commandant; Lieut.- 
Colonels Wm. Fergusson and Richard Swale, 
to be Colonels and Second Commandants; 
Capt. and brevet Major John Wilson and Capt. 
Robert Mercer to be Lieut.-Colonels. 

Nov. 10. Henry Luke Smith Dillon, of 
Lytchet Matravers, co. Dorset, esq. in compli- 
ance with the will of Wm. Trenchard, esq. of 
that place, to take the name of Trenchard after 
Dillon, and bear the arms of Trenchard quar- 
terly.—George Kitson, esq. to be one of her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

Nov. 11. Commander Richard Burridge, 
R.N. to be Captain.—Lieuts. E. H. B. Proctor 
and L. B. Mackinnon, to the rank of Com- 
mander R.N, for their services during the re- 
cent operations in the Parana. 

Nov. 13. Second Surrey Militia, Viscount 
Cranley to be Major. 

Nov. 14. Earl Cowper to be Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the County of Kent. 

Nov. 16. Capt. Joseph Needham Tayler, 
C.B. to be retired Rear-Admiral.—Royal Art. 
to be Colonels, brevet Colonels J. S. Bastard, 
T. Gore Browne, Duncan Grant, H. A. Scott, 
Thomas Dyneley, Lieut.-Cols. H. C. Russell, 
Samuel Rudyerd, brevet Col. Wm. Cator, and 
Lieut.-Col. C. C. Dansey; to be Lieut.-Cols. 
brevet Majors Charles Otway, W. C. Anderson, 
Reynolds Palmer, J. rN Hornsby, R, 8S. Arm- 
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strong, Mark Evans, G. T. Rowland, Lieut.- 
Col. J. N. Colquhoun, A. R. Harrison, and H. 
R. Wright.—Royal Engineers, to be Colonels, 
brevet Colonels Sir J. M. F.Smith, Rice Jones, 
Thomas Moody, John Oldfield, and M. C. 
Dixon; to be Lieut.-Colonels, brevet Majors 
C. J. Selwyn, W. M. Gossett, Daniel Bolton, 
F. W. Whinyates, and A. W. Robe. 

Nov. 17. Adm. Sir Davidge Gould, G.C.B. 
to be Vice-Adm. of the United Kingdom. 

Nov. 20. Vice-Adm. Sir H. Heathcote, Knt. 
to be Admiral; Rear-Adm. Charles Carter to 
be Vice-Adm.; Capt. John Thompson (A.) to 
be retired Rear-Adm.—Major-Gen. Sir C. W. 
Thornton to be General; five more Colonels to 
be Major-Generals ; six Lieut.-Colonels to be 
Colonels ; and twenty-four Captains to be Ma- 
jors (with commissions bearing date Noy. 9). 





EcciestAsTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. D. J. Eyre, to be Sub-Dean of Salisbury 
Cathedral. 
Hon. and Rey. R. Cust, to be Preb. of Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Cotterill, to be an hon. Canon of Norw. 
Rev. J. Garbett, to be an hon. Canon of Worc. 
Rev. R. Seymour, to be an hon. Canon of Wore. 
Rev. W. Walter, to be an hon. Canon of Linc. 
Rey. J. Watts, to be Preb. of Salisbury. 
Rey. M. H. Becher, Barnoldby-le-Beck R. Linc. 
Rev. W. Bleasdell, New District of Collyhurst 
P.C. Manchester. 
Rev. J. Browell, 8t. James’s Church, Muswell- 
hill, Hornsey, P.C. Middx. 
Rev. O. E. Chambers, Smithills Dean P.C. Lanc, 
Rey. E. Childe, Cleobury Mortimer V. Salop. 
Rev. J. Crewkerne, Leominster V. Heref. 
Rev. Mr. Downing, Kingswinford V. Staff, 
Rey. J. Dudley, Sarnsfieid R. Heref. 
Rev. W. M. Dyne, Bar’s Pin, Pinhcbeck,V. Linc. 
Rey. P. Egglestone, Denholme P. C. York. 
Rev. C. Fox, Corney R. Sussex. 
Rey. J. L. Fulford, Woodbury P. C. Devon. 
Rev. F. 8. Green, New Church, Finchley P.C, 
Middx. 
Rev. W. Haslam, Stithians with that of Perran 
Arworthal V. Cornwall. 
Rev. A. B. Hemsworth, Breckles P.C. Norf. 
Rev. C. M. Heselridge, Carlton Curlieu with 
Iiston R. Leic. 
Rev. I. J. Hillyard, Sempringham V. Linc. 
Rev. J. S. Hodson, Great Longstone P. C. 
Derbysh. 
v. C. B. Jeaffreson, New Church, Heaton 
Norris P.C. Lanc. 
Rev. J. Johnstone, Overton R. Hants. 
Rey. R. Knipe, Water Newton R. Hants. 
Rev. W. D. Lamb, Christchurch, P.C. Cobridge 


Staff. 

Rev. M. T. Latham, Tattershall P.C. Linc. 

Rey. J. M. Leir, Fingringhoe V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Lloyd, Manerdivy R. Pemb. 

Rev. C. W. Lohr, Bedingham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Mitton, New District of St. Paul’s 
Manningham, Bradford, P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, Evington V. Leic. 

Rev. G. Murray, Shenstone R. Staff. 

Rey. T. Newbury, Hinton St. George and Sea- 
vington St. Michael R.R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. W. Norris, Yspytty-Ystwith, and Ys- 
pytty-Ystradmeirig P.C. Cardigan. 

Rev. W. Norval, St. James’s Church, P.C. 
Bermondsey, Surrey. 

Rev. 8. Nottidge, Ashingdon R. Essex. 

Rey. W. H. Oakley, Wyfordby R. Leic. 

Rev. C. L. M. Phillipps, Queensborough V. 


ic. 

Rev. R. Prickett, Trimdon P.C. Durham. 

Rev. G. Proctor, Hadley P.C. Middx. 

Rev. W. Radcliffe, Gussage All SaintsV. Dorset. 
Rev. R.'S. Redfern, Accrington P.C. Lanc. 
Rev. J. Robinson, Brougham R. Westm. 

Rey. G. S. Stanley, Braunston R. Leic. 

Rey. Sir H, Thompson, Bt, Fareham V, Hants. 
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Rev. G. H. Thompson, Fryern Barnet R. Middx. 

Rev. R. Townsend, Ickford R. Bucks. 

Rev. T. Troughton, Haverthwaite P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. J. L. Warner, Old Walsingham P.C. Norf. 

Rev. H. Warre, St. Saviour’s Church P.C. 
Liverpool. 

Rev. G. S. Weidemann, Kingswood P.C. Glouc. 

Rey. S, E. Wentworth, Ribby-with-Wrea P.C, 
Lancash. 

Rev. J. West, Clipsham R. Rutland. ° 

Rev. R. M. White, Slimbridge R. Glouc. | 

Rev. J. Williams, Church of the Holy Trinity, 

C. Yeovi 


.C. Yeovil, Som. 
Rey. W. Wilson, Desborough V. Northamp. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. M. C. Morton, M.A. to be Warden of St. 
Columbo’s college, Stockallan, Ireland. 

Rev. E. Horton to be Head Master of Bishop 
Corrie’s Grammar School, Madras. 

William Thompson, B.A. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy inthe University of Glasgow. 

Wm. H. Cooke, esq. to be counsel to the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford. 

Dr. Walshe to be Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine in University College, London. 

Geo. Russell Clerk, esq. to be Governor of the 
Presidency of Bombay. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 10, At Daikeith House, the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, a dau.——13. At Kilnwick Percy, 
the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Duncombe, a dau.—— 
21. At St. Petersburg, Her Imperial High- 
ness Princess Peter of Oldenburg, a dau.—— 
22. At Chesham-pl. the wife of W. 8S. Dugdale, 
esq. M.P. a son.—23. At Baden Baden, the 
wife of G. P. R. James, esq. a son.——At Hog- 
lunda, Sweden, Countess sen, a dau.——24, 
At Scarborough, the wife of Major Wetenhall, 
a son,——25. At Stanton Drew, the wife of 
William Wyllys, esq. of Morley House, a son. 
——26. At Lupton, Devon, the wife of J. B. 
Yarde Buller, esq. a son and heir.—27. At 
Hackthorn Hall, Lincoln, the wife of Gervase 
Tattenham Waldo Sibthorp, esq. eldest son of 
Col. Sibthorp, M.P. a son and heir.——28, 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge, the wife of Chas. Wm, 
Hodson, ~~ 4 son.——29. At Framfield House, 
Inverness, N. B. the wife of George William 
Denys, esq. eldest son of Sir George William 
Denys, Bart. a dau.— 29. In Halkin-street 
West, een. the wife of Captain Van- 
sittart, Coldstream Guards, a dau.—In Not- 
tingham-pl. the wife of Lancelot Shadwell, esq. 
a dau.——30. In Halkin-street West, Belgrave- 
sq. the wife of Colonel Charles Bentinck, of the 
Coldstream Guards, a son. 

Lately. At Preshaw House, the wife of Walter 
Jervois Long, esq. a dau.——At Aberystwith, 
the wife of Jelinger C. Symons, esq. one of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry on Education in 
Wales. 

Nov.1, At Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, 
the wife of the Hon. Wellington Cotton, a 
dau.——3. In Lowndes-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
O’Callaghan, a son.——At St. Thomas’s Par- 
sonage, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, the wife 
of the Rey. George Thornton Mostyn, a dau. 
——5. At the Glucester-road, Regent’s-park, 
Mrs. Lewis Pocock, a dau.——The wife of Thos. 
Platt, esq. of Hampstead and of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law, a son.——6. At Castle Strath- 
allan, Perthshire, the Hon. Mrs. Edmund 
Drummond, a son.——11. At Largs, the wife 
of Captain Edmonstone, R.N. a dau.—12, 
At 11, Craven-hill, Mrs. George Arbuthnot, a 
dau.——13. In ag ey Lady Seymour, 
a dau.——14. At Babworth Rectory, Lady 
Frances Simpson, a son.——In Grosvenor-st. 





* Lady Norreys, ason.——15. At Windlestone, 


Durham, Lady Eden, a dau, 
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Sept7. At AllSouls, Marylebone, Carlo Mot- 
teucci, K.S., &c. Prof.of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Pisa, to Robinia-Elizabeth 
eldest dau. of the late Samuel Young, esq. and 
niece of the late Robert Young, D.D.——At 
Worcester, William-Henry, eldest son of James 
Kerr, esq. of Larchill House, and Capel-st. 
Dublin, to Caroline-Louisa, only dau. of John 
Stone, esq. of Worcester.——At Dover, the Rev. 
W. H. Smith, Curate of Trinity Church, Dover, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of Edward Rutley, 
cag. =‘ 
8. At Nunney, Somerset, Wm. Toye, esq. 
of Chepstow, to Emily-Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Budden, esq.—aAt Kes- 
wick, Robert L. Turner, esq. 87th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, son of Major-Gen. Charles Turner, 
commanding Southern District, Ireland, to 
Mary-Ann, dau. of the late Joseph Gunson, 
esq. of Ingwell, Cumberland.——At Wistow 
Hall, Albert, eldest son of the late Sir Albert 
Pell, to Elizabeth-Barbara, only dau. of Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart. M.P.—At Chesterton, 
Hunts, Thomas Turnell Mawby, esq. of Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, to Anna-Maria, youngest dau. 
of John W. Willders, gg Kington Saint 
Michael, Herbert Griffith, esq. of Zorra, Upper 
Canada, third son of the Kev. Dr. Griffith, 
Rector of Elm, to Sarah-Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the late Walter Coleman, esq. of Lang- 
ley Fitzurse.——At Chute, Edward Everett, 
esq. barrister, of the Close, Salisbury, to 
Emma, only dau. of the late William ‘Fowle, 
esq. of Chute Lodge, Wilts.——At Hartlebury, 
Major Arthur Charles Lowe, of Court-of-hill, 
Salop, to Caroline-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Baker, esqg.——The Rev. Thos. 
H. Bird, A.M. Curate of Westhide, and In- 
cumbent of Moreton Jeffries, Herefordsh. to 
Jane, second dau. of the late Samuel Bell, esq. 
of Hopton Hall. 

9. At Church Oakley, Hants, Thomas E. P. 
Lefroy, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Anna 
Jemima, eldest dau. of the late Rev. B. Lefroy, 
of Ashe.——At Rock Ferry, Cheshire, the Rev. 
George John Ford, eldest son of G.S. Ford, 
esq. of Brighton, to Emily-Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Francis Bramah, esq. of Bel- 
re House, Pimlico.——At Keswick, Cum- 

erland, the Rev. Brereton E. Dwarris, M.A. 
Vicar of Bywell St. Peter’s, Northumberland, 
to Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
John Ponsonby, R.N. formerly of Springtieid, 
Cumberland.— At St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
the Rev. Robert Ormsby, M.A. Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Oxford, youngest son of the late George 
Ormsby, esy. of Lanchester Lodge, Durham, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Dalgairns, 
esq. of Rosaire, Guernsey.——At Grayingham, 
the Rev. Henry Stockdale, B.A. Vicar of Mis- 
terton, Notts, to Christine-Anne, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Nicholson, esq. of Grayingham 
Grange. 

10. At Havant, Adolphus Frederic Carey, 
esq. B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford, son of ‘Tho- 
mas Carey, esq. of Rozel, Guernsey, and grand- 
son of the iate George Jackson, esq. of Ennis- 
coe, Mayo, Ireland, and M.P. for that county, 
to Harriet-Mary, younger dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. K.C.B. K.S.F. 
——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, George 
Frederick Browne, esq. of Diss, Norfolk, to 
Margaret-Ellen, dau. of TT. Amyot, esq. F.R.S. 
of James-st. St. James’s Park.——At Clevedon, 
Henry Thomas Cole, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, to Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of John Stone, esq. barrister-at-law.—-At 
Fornham St, Martin, the Rev. Frederic Haggitt, 
M.A, eldest son of the Rev. G. J. Haggitt, 
M.A. Lecturer of St. James’s, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, to Merielina-Sophia, youngest dau. of 
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the late Lieut.-Col. Cocksedge, of St. Edmund’s 
Hill, Bury St. Edmund’s.——At St. Pancras, 
A. Roche, esq. of Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. to 
Emily-Mary, eldest dau. of Ignace Moscheles, 
esq. of or Regent’s Park.——At Man- 
chester, John Robert Oliver, esq. M.D. of 
Kennington, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
William Newall, esq. Old ‘Trafford, Man- 
chester.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, A. R. 
Reinagle, esq. of Oxf. to Caroline, only child of 
Dr. Orger.——At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Mr. 
James Moody, of Churcli-st. Camberwell, se- 
cond son of the late John Moody, esq. to Eli- 
zabeth-Herbert, youngest dau. of Hezekiah 
Wyche, esq. of Grove Hill.——At Exeter, Capt. 
Charles Andrew Kitson, 10th Bengal Light 
Cav. to Juliana-Speke, only dau. of Samuel 
Barnes, esq.—At St. Paul’s, Islington, Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, esq. of Reading, Berks, to 
Miss Susan Witherby, of the same place, third 
dau. of the late Mr. George Henry Witherby, 
of Birchin-lane.——At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, 

yj. S. Welborne, of Camberwell Grove, to 
Frances-Wells, third dau. of Edward Cowcher, 
esy. surgeon, of Abingdon, and Coroner for 
Berks. 

ll. At Gresford, John Sykes, esq. of Ken- 
sington, to C. W. Thorley, only dau. of Joseph 
Thorley, esq. of Croes Howell, Denbighsh. 

12. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Octavian 
Blewitt, esq. Secretary of the Royal Literary 
Fund, to Anne-Roper, second dau. of the late 
D. E. Williams, esq. of Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq. and relict of Rdward Howard, esq. 
—At Kislingbury, Northamptonsh. William 
Heygate, esq. M.D. of Newport Pagnel, Bucks, 
to Sarah-Rachel-Cave, only dau. of Richard 
Harris, esq.—At Heavitree, Elias Tremlett, 
esq. late of Priorton, Crediton, to Barbara- 
Eliza, second dau. of the late Robert Rookes, 
esq. of Tollards, Devon.——The Rev. Joseph 
Thackery, rector of Horstead and Coltishall, 
Norfolk, to Rose-Ellen, youngest dau. of the 
late John Robinson, esq. of Cumberland-st. 
Bryanston-sq. 

13. At Croom, Richard Fetherstone, esa. of 
Rockview, Westmeath, to Rosetta, dau. of Sir 
David Roche, Bart. of Carass. 

14, At Camberwell, Mr. John Scott, of Park- 
road, Peckham, to Mary, second dau. of James 
Scott, esq. M.D. late of the Royal Navy Hos- 
pital at Haslar. 

15. At Hornsey, Saffery William Johnson, 
esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Maria-Louisa, second 
dau. of George Buckton, esq. of Oakfield, Horn- 
sey.—At Hartland, Edward Burnell, esq. 
of Hanham Court, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late Edward Hockin, esq. of Hartland Quay. 
——aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Wil- 
liams, esq. 12th Royal Lancers, to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Michael Williams, esq. 
of Trevince, Cornwall.— At St. Pancras, John 
A. Russell, esq. of Gray’s-inn, Barrister, to 
Martha, younger dau. of Thomas Holme Bower, 
esq. of Doughty-st. and Chancery-lane.——At 
St. Peter’s, Islington, Charles Renton, esq. 
Surgeon, of Gravesend, to Louisa, second dau. 
of F. M. Goodliffe, esq. of the Admiralty, So- 
merset House.——At Beckenham, Kent, the 
Rev. Francis Bourdillon, vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Huntingdon, to Sophia, fourth dau. of Launce- 
lot Holland, esq. of Langley-farm.——At Ply- 
mouth, the Rev. Samuel Rundle, M.A. Minister 
of St. Aubyn Chapel, Devonport, to Cecilia, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Hartley, esq.—At 
Prescot, George Henry Strutt, esq. son of Jede- 
diah Strutt, esq. of Belper, Derbysh. to Agnes- 
Ann, dau. of Edward Ashton, esq. of West-end, 
Prescot, Lancashire.—— At East Dereham, 
Norfolk, Wiiliam Locke, esq. Surgeon, to Char- 
lotte-Maria, only dau. of the Rev. W. C. Wol- 
laston, Rector of East Dereham. 

16. At Nannerch, North Wales, James Giles, 
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esq. of Haling Park, Croydon, to Mary-Ellen 
oungest dau. of the late James Sheffield 
Brooks, esq. of John-st. Bedford-row.—At 
Oldswinford, Hugh Dizon, esq. of the Field 
House, Sunderland, to Mary, relict of J. H. 
Ash, esq. of the Farlands, near Stourbridge. 
—At Ledbury, Benjamin Giles, esq. of vas 
Court, Salop, to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Davis, esq. of Orleton.——At St. 
Pancras, Wm. Jean Dixon, esq. of Taunton, 
to Eliza, dau. of the late Thomas Strafford, 
esq. of Hornsey, Middlesex. 

17. At Long Melford, Rowland Townshend 
Cobbold, esq. of St. Alban’s, Herts, second son 
of R. K. Cobbold, ~ of Carlton Rookery, 
Saxmundham, to Sarah-Frances, second dau. 
of the late R. ——> esq. of Long Melford. 
——At St. Allen, H. R. C. Moyle, esq. 2nd 
Grenadiers Bombay Army, to Mary- es- 
Harriet, eldest dau. of the Rev. George Mor- 
ris, Vicar of St. Allen.——At Illogan, the Rev. 
Edward Morris Pridmore, Curate of Breage, 
Cornwall, to Caroline-Vivian, second dau. of 
the Rev. George Treweeke, Rector of Illogan. 
C. E. V. Goate, esq. M.D. eldest son of 
Major Goate, to Laurina, i dau. of the 
late George Pearle, esq. of Hoxne, Suffolk.—— 
At Aberdeen, the Rev. William Lambert, 
M.A., eldest son of William Lambert, esq. of 
Woodmanstone, Surrey, and late of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, to Margaret-Fisher, eldest 
dau. of the late Major Fisher.—— At St. 
George’s, Bryanstone-sq. John Thomas Que- 
kett, esq. Assistant Conservator Royal Coll. of 
Surg. of England, to Isabella - Mary-Anne, 
younger dau. of the late Robert Scott, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq.—At Chiswick, 
Charles J. Cox, esq. H. M. C., to Sidney, dau. 
of Edward William Morse, esq. of Drayton 
Lodge, near Ealing.——At the Catholic Chapel 
in Spanish-pl. Manchester-sq. Mr. Chas. Ro- 
bert Scott Murray (formerly M.P. for Ayles- 
bury), to the Hon. Amelia-Fraser, eldest dau. 
of Lord Lovat. 

1s. At Croydon, Surrey, John Douglass 
Mirrielees, esy. of Cincinnati, Ohio, United 
States, to Jane, youngest dau. of Dr. William 
Chalmers, of Croydon. 

19. William James Millson, esq. architect, 
surveyor, and civil engineer, of Symond’s-inn, 
Chancery-lane, to Maria-Georgina Nichols, of 
Regent’s-pk. only remaining dau. of the late 
Daniel Nichols, esq. of Bulwick, Northamp- 
tonsh.—aAt Stockwell, Henry Gibson Lord, 
esq. of Calcutta, to Sophia, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Nicholls, esq. of Chel- 
tenham. 

22. At Curry Rivell, Frederick Alfred Tien- 
chard, esq. of Taunton, solicitor, to Emma- 
Bowden, eldest dau. of Robert Bagehot, esq. 
of Bridgewater.——At Bridport, the Rev. Fran 
Newington, of Breamore, Hants, son of Chas. 
Newington, esq. of the Highlands, Ticehurst, 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Broadley, Rector of Bridport, Dorset.——At 
Bath, the Rev. George Rivers Hunter, Rector 
of Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset, to Lydia, dau. of 
the late Mostyn Mosse, esq. of Rutland-sq. 
Dublin.——At St. Pancras New Church, Jewer 
H. Jewer, esq. of Grove-terr. Kentish Town, to 
Jane, only dau. of the late Capt. Thos. Vicars 
Stables, 81st Regt.——At Speldhurst, C. H. 
Woodgate, esq. Madras Civil Service, to Alicia- 
Frances, eldest dau. ; and the Rev. G. S. Wood- 
gate, vicar of Pembury, to Louisa-Margaret, 

oungest surviving dau. of the late Capt. Chas. 

haw, R.N. and nieces of Sir J. K. Shaw, bart. 
of Kenward, Kent.—At Sherborne Hall, the 
Hon. Edward Plunkett, son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Dunsany, to the Hon. Miss Anne Con- 
stance Dutton, dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Sherborne, and sister to the Countess of Ducie. 
-——At Ryde, Head Pottinger Best, esq. of 
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Donnington Castle-house, co. Berks, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of George Stratton, esq. formerly 
of the Madras Civil Service, and a member of 
the Government of Fort St. George.——At Ca- 
versham, George Campbell Fowler, Lieut. R.N. 
third son of Capt. R. Merrick Fowler, R.N. of 
Walliscote House, near Reading, to Catherine- 
Elizabeth, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
William Innes Pocock, esq. Lieut. R.N.——At 
om Norton, the Rev. Alexander Hunter, 
third son of the late David Hunter, esq. to 
Mary-Susanna, eldest dau. of the late R. E. E. 
Mynors, esq. of Heatherook Hill, Worcestersh. 
——At Chichester, Lieut. Young, of the 2nd 
Foot or Queen’s Own, to Harriet, dau. of Jas. 
Bennett Freeland, esq. 

23. At Lyndhurst, Frederick Astell Lush- 
ington, youngest son of Sir H. and Lady Lush- 
ington, Bart. to Margaret-Julia Hay, youngest 
dau. of William, sixteenth Earl of Errol, and 
sister of the late Earl. —— At Cunnoguhie 
House, Fifesh. William Pitcairn, esq. M.D. 
H.E.1.C.S. to Agnes-Paston, fifth dau. of the 
late Col. Paterson, of Cunnoquhie. ——~ At 
Teignmouth, Edward Lee, esq. to Matilda, 
se ag dau. of the Rev. James-Harriman 
Yutton, Vicar of Leckford, Hants. —— At 
Broughton Pogis, Oxfordsh. Thomas-David, 
third son of John Taylor, esq. of Berkeley-sq. 
Bristol, to Charlotte-Ann, third dau. of the 
Rev. J. J. Goodenough, D.D. Rector of the 
said parish. 

24. At Middleton, Essex, Walter Tyson 
Smythies, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, to Anne- 
Rycroft, fourth dau. of the Rev. Oliver Ray- 
mond, LL.B. Rector of Middleton. —At Kiil, 
James Hewitt, esq. eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. John Pratt Hewitt, to Fanny, only dau. 
of the late Francis Synge Hutchinson, esq¢.—— 
At Liverpool, John Hely Hutchinson, esq. of 
Dublin, &c. to Seymour-Catherine, sister of 
the Rev. D. P. M. Hulbert, M.A. of St. Law- 
rence, Thanet, only surviving dau. of the late 
George James Hulbert, esq. formerly of Bath, 
and of Thingley-cum-Westrop, Wiltsh.—aAt 
Usworth, Charles R. Robinson, of the Middle 
Temple, only son of the Hon. Charles Robin- 
son, of Demerara, to Elizabeth-Lawrence, se- 
cond dau. of the late T. Thompson, of Bishop- 
wearmouth, esq. and niece of R.S. Pemberton, 
esy. High Sheriff of Durham.——At St. Giles- 
in-the-fields, the Rev. Charles Hinde, B.A. of 
Milton near Sittingbourne, to Charlotte Cleary, 
niece and adopted dau. of Thomas Cleary, esq. 
of Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. ——- At Rotherfield 
Grays, Oxon, David John Maitland, esq. son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Alexander Maitland, 

- C. S. of Chipperkyle, N. B. to Matilda- 
Leathes, dau. of the late Sir John C. Mortlock. 
——At Bath, John Morgan, esq. of Albion-pl. 
Hyde Park-sq. to Ellen, second dau. of G. 
Shaw, esq. of Beechen Cliff, near Bath.—At 
St. Mark’s, Kennington, Jacob, eldest son of 
Jacob Hulle, esq. of Camberwell Grove, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Edward Heseltine, esq. of 
the Lawn, South Lambeth.—-— At Exeter, 
James Atkinson, son of Michael Longridge, 
esq. Bedlington, Northumberland, to Hannah, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Hawks, Abbeville, 
St. Leonard. . 

26. At Marston Maysey, Wilts, Pern Blun- 
dell, esq. of Abingdon, Berks, to Caroline- 
Manning, third dau. of the late Capt. John 
Stanley, of 32nd Regt. 

Oct. 27. At Tetney, Linc. Edward Kings- 
ford, esq. to Anna-Jane, youngest dau. of 
Charles Gilchrist, esq. of Sunbury. 

28. At St. Pancras, John, second son of 
John Bentley, esq. of Regent-square, to Eliza- 
Skinner, eldest dau. of Geo, Longmore, esq. 
of Lansdown-pl. Brunswick-sq. and grand. 
dau. of the late Rev. Alex. Longmore, vicar 
af Great Baddow and Rainham, Essex, 
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OBITUARY. 


Viscount TEMPLETOWN. 

Sept.21. At Castle Upton, co. Antrim, 
Treland, in his 75th year, the Right Hon. 
John Henry Upton, Viscount Templetown 
(1806), and second Lord Templetown, 
Baron of Templetown, co. Antrim (1776); 
F.S.A. 

He was born Nov. 8, 1771, the eldest son 
of Clotworthy first Baron Templetown, by 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Shuckburgh 
Boughton, esq. of Poston Court, Hereford- 
shire. He inherited the Baronyon thedeath 
of his father, April 16, 1785, and in 1806 
was created a Viscount. In August 1803 he 
was elected a member of the House of 
Commons for the borough of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, for which he was re-chosen in 1806 
and 1807, and, continued until 1812: since 
which, we believe, he had not sat in Parlia- 
ment. 

The Monaghan Standard, in speaking 
of the decease of this respected nobleman, 
says, ** Lord Templetown was one of the 
best landlords in the county of Monaghan, 
and was engaged during the week previous 
to his death in inspecting his estates in the 
neighbourhood of Castleblayney, for the 
purpose of assisting his tenantry in the 
ensuing season of adversity. His lord- 
ship contemplated extensive works of deep 
and thorough drainage upon his estates. 
The death of Lord Templetown, who was 
a Whig in politics, will make a great al- 
teration in the political aspect of this 
county. His son is a staunch Conser- 
vative, and upon the Templetown estates 
between 200 and 300 Conservative votes 
can be registered.”’ 

Lord Templetown married the 7th of 
Oct. 1796, Lady Mary Montagu, only 
daughter of John fifth Earl of Sandwich, 
and by her Ladyship, who died Oct. 4, 
1824, he had issue four sons and three 
daughters. All the former and only one 
of the latter survive. Their names follow : 
1. the Hon. Catharine-Elizabeth, who 
died an infant; 2. Henry-Montagu, now 
Viscount Templetown ; 3. the Hon. Mary- 
Wilhelmina, married in1831,to John Eden 
Spalding, esq. of the Holmes, N.B.son of 
Lady Brougham, by her former husband 
John Spalding, esq. ; 4. the Hon. George 
Frederick Upton, Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Coldstream Guards; 5. the Hon. Arthur 
Upton, also Lieut.-Colonel in the Cold- 
stream Guards; and 6. the Hon. Edward 
John Upton, born in 1816. : 

The present Viscount was born in 1799, 
but is unmarried, as are all his brothers. 


mest 


Lorp Jonn Somerset. 

Oct. 3. At Weston-super-Mare, in 
his 60th year, Colonel Lord John Thomas 
Henry Somerset, inspecting field-officer of 
the Bristol district ; uncle to the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

Lord John Somerset was the seventh 
son of Henry fifth Duke of Beaufort, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Admiral the Hon. 
Edward Boscawen, and was born on the 
30th of August, 1787. He entered the 
army as Cornet on the 4th August, 1804, 
was promoted to Lieutenant in August 
the following year; Captain, April, 1806; 
brevet Major, June, 1815; Major, Feb. 
1816; brevet Lieut.-Colonel, July, 1821 ; 
Lieut.-Colonel, July, 1830; and Colonel, 
Jan. 1837. He served in the Peninsular 
war with the 23rd Light Dragoons, and 
was engaged at Talavera on the 22nd, 
27th, and 28th of July, 1809. He served 
also in the campaign of 1815, and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo, at which 
his name was honourably mentioned. He 
was appointed inspecting field-officer for 
the Bristol district in Nov. 1841, on the 
promotion of Col. Faunce, C.B., to the 
rank of Major-General. His lordship re- 
sided for a considerable period in the vici- 
nity of Bristol ; and for several years lived 
at Clifton. 

Lord John Somerset married Dec. 4, 
1814, Lady Catharine Annesley, third 
daughter of Arthur first Earl of Mount- 
norris, by whom he had issue two daugh- 
ters, Frances-Georgiana-Elizabeth and Ju- 
liana-Lucy-Sarah, and one son, Alfred, 
born in 1829. 

His funeral was performed at Bristol Ca- 
thedral, where the procession wasformed in 
the Chapter-room in the following order :— 

Choristers and Lay-Clerks, 
Subsacrist. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Bristol. 
The Revds. Prebendary Harvey, Canon 
Barrow, and Precentor Cayley. 

Drs. Maclean and Riley, 
medical attendants of the deceased. 
Serjeant-major of the Staff, 
bearing the sword used by the deceased in 
the battle of Waterloo, and presented 
to him by his Lordship. 

THE BODY, 

(cap and sword of deceased on the pall) 
borne by eight Serjeants. 

The pall was borne by Liecut.-General 
Sleigh, Major-General Faunce, Major 
Blood, Lieut. Maclean, Adjutant Hamil- 
ton, Captain Ormsby, and Colonel Sir 
Henry Brown. 
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Next followed the chief mourners, viz. 
Alfred Somerset, esq. son of deceased ; 
Lieut.-General Lord Fitzroy Somerset ; 
the Rev. Lord Wm. Somerset; Captain 
Augustus Somerset ; Wm. Somerset, esq. ; 
Arthur Annesley, esq. ; the Rev. G. C. 
Newcombe; Edward Talbot, esq.; the 
Rev. Henry Talbot ; Arthur Talbot, esq. ; 
and Captain Mitchell. 

The service was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Lamb, Dean of Bristol, and the body of 
the deceased was deposited in a newly- 
made vault in the nave of the church. 





Lorp MountsANDFORD. 

Sept. 25. At Stowey, Somersetshire, 
aged 90, the Right Hon. George Sandford, 
third Baron Mountsandford, of Castlerea, 
co. Roscommon (1800). 

The family of Sandford were originally 
of the county of York, and established at 
Castlerea by Theophilus Sandford esquire, 
captain of a regiment in the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century. They repre- 
sented the county of Roscommon in the 
Parliament of Ireland for several genera- 
tions, and the late lord was the fourth 
son of Henry Sandford, esq. of Castlerea, 
co. Roscommon, by the Hon. Sarah 
Moore, eldest daughter of Stephen Vis- 
count Mount-Cashel. His eldest brother 
Henry-Moore was created Baron Mount- 
Sandford in 1800 with remainder to his 
brothers and their issue male. On his 
death without issue in 1814, he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Henry, only son of 
his brother the Rev. William Sandford. 
This young lord was killed in a riot which 
occurred at Windsor during Ascot Races 
on the 14th June 1828. (See Gent. Mag. 
xevitt. ii, 83.) On that deplorable occur- 
rence the title reverted to the nobleman 
now deceased. 

His Lordship was born on the 10th 
May 1756. He was formerly in the army, 
having held the commission of Captain in 
the 18th Dragoons. He was a person of 
deep religious feeling, and took an active 
part in several societies connected with the 
Established Church. By his lordship’s 
death the peerage becomes extinct, and the 
estates of his lordship in Ireland devolve, 
we believe, to his nieces the sisters of the 
former peer, namely, Mary, wife of Wil- 
liam Wills, esq. of Wills Grove, co. Ros- 
common, and Eliza, wife of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Henry Longford, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 





ReAr-Apo. Hon. W. L. Trencu. 
Aug. 14. At Ballinasloe, co. Galway, 
aged 75, the Hon. William le Poer Trench, 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, uncle to the 
Earl of Clancarty. 
He was bornin July 1771, the third son 
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of William first Earl of Clancarty, by 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Charles Gardiner, and sister to Luke 
Viscount Mountjoy. He was brother to 
the late Archbishop of Tuam, to the late 
Richard Earl of Clancarty, G.C.B. ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands, and to the late 
Colonel Hon. Sir Robert le Poer Trench, 
K.C.B. and K.T.S. 

He was made a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy in 1793 ; promoted to the rank of 
Commander in 1799; to that of Post 
Captain 1802; and to that of Rear- 
Admiral 1840. In 1819 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Board of Customs and 
Port Duties in Ireland. He also acted 
for a considerable period as the agent of 
the estates of his family. 

Admiral Trench was twice married ; 
first in 1800 to Sarah, daughter of John 
Loftus Cuppage, esq. and niece to the first 
Lord Castlemaine. By that lady he had 
issue two sons and one daughter: 1. the 
Rey. William Trench, D.D. Rector of 
Killereran, Dangan, who married in 1827 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of Edward 
Hardman, esq. and has issue a daughter ; 
2. the Rev. John Trench, Rector of Tem- 
ple Michael, who married in 1834 Ellen 
youngest daughter of Charles Rice Davis, 
esq. and has issue four sons and one 
daughter ; 3. Harriette, married in 1835 
to the Rev. William Newton Guinness, 
and died in 1839. 

Having become a widower in June 1834, 
the Admiral married secondly, in Jan, 
1837, Margaret widow of Arthur Hand- 
cock, esq. brother to the present Lord 
Castlemaine, youngest daughter of Dawson 
Downing, esq. of Rosegift, co. London- 
derry. By this lady, who survives him, he 
had further issue: 4. Harriette-Mary ; 
and 5. Frederick-Netterville, born in 1844. 





Vicke-ADMIRAL Dre KRUSENSTERN. 

This celebrated Russian circumnaviga - 
tor died on the 6th of October, 1846, at 
St. Petersburg. 

The Chevalier A. T. De Krusenstern 
entered the Russian navy at an early age, 
and soon reached the grade of Captain. 
He served in the East Indies from 1793 
to 1797, and passed the years 1798-9 at 
Canton. With the tact of true genius, he 
saw at once the immense advantages 
which the Russians must derive from a 
direct commerce with China, in trans- 
porting skins from their possessions on 
the north-west of America. On his re- 
turn to Russia he submitted a project to 
his Government, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Russian American Company, by 
enabling the merchants established on the 
north-western coasts of America and the 
Aleutian Isles, to carry on a direct com- 
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merce with China and Japan. This project 
had the usual fate of useful suggestions. 
It was by no means relished at first by the 
Government. But it was afterwards pa- 
tronized by the Emperor Alexander, im- 
mediately on ascending the throne, as 
well as by the Minister of Commerce, the 
Count de Romanzoff. M. De Krusen- 
stern was in consequence furnished with 
full powers to accomplish this object, and 
quitted Falmouth for that purpose onthe 5th 
of October, 1803, with asquadron of several 
vessels. The Nedeskda (the Hope) was 
commanded by Krusenstern in person; 
while the Neva was placed under the 
orders of Prince Lisanskoy. The Nedeskda 
returned to Gronstadt in 1806. Two 
narratives of the Voyage appeared ; Ist. 
“ Voyage round the World in 1804-5, by 
Captain Krusenstern ;’’ and 2nd. ‘‘ Voyage 
round the World, by Prince Lisanskoy.’’ 

The first is in German; the last in 
Russian. The discoveries made by Cap- 
tain Krusenstern during this voyage are 
the more valuable, since they fully con- 
firm those which were made before him 
by the celebrated and unfortunate La 
Peyrouse, and leave in fact little undone 
to complete our knowledge of the coun- 
tries he visited. Captain Krusenstern 
determined in the most precise manner 
the position of Nangasaki and of the 
Straits of Sangaar. He explored the 
west coast of the Isle of Jedso and the 
Strait of La Peyrouse ; and we are in- 
debted to him for a more thorough know- 
ledge than that supplied by his prede- 
cessors of the west coast of the Isle of 
Saghalian, the northern extremity of 
that isle, the north-east coast which 
touches upon Tartary, and the strait 
which arrested the progress of La Pey- 
rouse. He during this voyage, on the 
coasts of Nonkaiwa, in the great Pacific 
Ocean, met with one of the Isles Men- 
doga, and from thence he brought away a 
French sailor, who had been shipwrecked 
on the coast some few years before. This 
was the celebrated Joseph Cabris, who 
was so long ‘‘ dionized’’ by the good peo- 
ple of Paris. According to his statement, 
he was on the point of being victimized 
and eaten by the savages, when he was 
saved by the king’s daughter, who sud- 
denly fell in love with him, made him her 
husband, and got him created (as he 
stated) a ‘‘ prince of the blood,’ and 
“lord chief justice’ of the island, in 
which latter capacity he was serving when 
carried away by Krusenstern. On his 
return to Russia in 1815, Captain Kru- 
senstern was charged with a new expedi- 
tion round the World. The especial 
object of this latter was to examine Beh- 
Ting’s Straits, and to find a passage from 
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the north-west coast of America to Arch- 
angel, by the American or Asiatic Con- 
tinent. The results have been made pub- 
lic. 

After the accession of the Emperor 
Nicholas, who has greatly patronized 
voyages of discovery, Krusenstern was 
made ‘* Vice-Admiral,” and in Dec. 1835 
published his great work ‘‘ Récueil des 
Mémoires Hydrographiques, &c.” with a 
preface signed by himself, and with a dedi- 
cation to the Emperor. 





Sir Epwarp S. Legs, 

Sept. 24. At Broughty Ferry, near 
Dundee, Sir Edward Smith Lees, Knt. 
late Secretary to the Postmaster-General 
in Edinburgh. 

Sir Edward Lees was brother to the 
Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. well known 
for his political writings, being the fourth 
son of Sir John Lees, the first Baronet of 
Black Rock, near Dublin, by Mary, 
eldest daughter of Robert Cathcart, of 
Glandusk, co. Ayr, esq. He was born 
on the 30th March, 1783. 

In 1801 he was appointed, by letters- 
patent, Joint Secretary to the General 
Post Office in Scotland; and in 1831 he 
was appointed Secretary. He received 
the honour of knighthood from King 
George the Fourth, in person, on his 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland in 1821. He 
resigned his official situation in 1845, 
after having been in the public service for 
45 years. To the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh generally his courtesy and affability 
were well known; and there were few, if 
any, who had occasion to transact busi- 
ness with him, but could bear testimony 
to his zeal and anxiety in discharging his 
official duties. In no case was a com- 
plaint made to Sir Edward Lees of an 
irregularity in the despatch or arrival of 
the mails, &c. but the most strict and 
thorough investigation took place to 
remedy the evil. 

Sir Edward Lees married in 1821 the 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. Clarke, 
of the 40th Foot, and niece to Sir Ed- 
mund Stanley, late Chief Justice at Ma 
dras. 

He had suffered for years from a com- 
plaint of the heart, and it is supposed 
that he died in his sleep without a strug- 
gle. 

Licut.-Cotonet Marcus Barr, C.B. 

March 26. At Kussowlee, of a severe 
wound received in the action at Sobraon 
on the 10th of February, 1846, Lieut.- 
Colonel Marcus Barr, 29th Foot, Acting 
Adjutant General of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in India, during the campaign of the 
Sutlej. 
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This gallant and much-lamented officer 
entered the army as Ensign in the above 
named regiment on the 24th Feb. 1825; 
exchanged to Her Majesty’s 3rd Regt. (or 
Buffs) the same year (to enable him to see 
active service in India) ; was promoted to 
a Lieutenancy on the 8th April, 1826; to 
a Captaincy on the 11th June, 1830; to 
a Majority Dec. 15, 1843 ; and to a brevet 
Lieutenant Colonelcy on the 30th April, 
1844. On the Buffs leaving India he ex- 
changed to his old regiment the 29th Foot, 
which had been ordered to that country. 

He was the sixth son of the late Martin 
Barr, esq. of Worcester, and at Henwick 
Hall, in the vicinity of that city, most of 
his surviving and deeply afflicted brothers 
and sisters now reside. Colonel Barr was 
gifted by nature with a tall manly figure, 
and a handsome expressive countenance ; 
he well represented in his port and bear- 
ing the true English soldier. He was an 
excellent horseman, and, blest with a fine 
constitution, was capable of undergoing 
great bodily fatigue and privation. But 
he was also endowed with qualities of a 
more important character, and which emi- 
nently fitted him for the high and respon- 
sible post of Acting Adjutant General of 
her Majesty’s Forces, which he held during 
the late brilliant and important campaign 
on the banks of the Sutlej, in the north- 
west provinces of India. His intellectual 
ability displayed itself in acute penetration 
and sound judgment, and he possessed on 
the field of battle what is to an officer as 
valuable as his sword—presence of mind 
under critical and unexpected circum- 
stances, and shared in that steady coolness 
which proved so essential when our army 
had to contend in regular pitched battles 
against the greatly superior force of the 
Sikh troops and their overwhelming array 
of cannon, served by brave and well drilled 
men. The higher faculties of his mind, 
and those which adorn and elevate human 
nature, were gracefully mingled with the 
social affections. He united chivalrous 
bravery in the field, with the amenities and 
kindly feelings which shed a charm over 
private life. 

Colonel Barr left England in June, 1826, 
to join his regiment in New South Wales, 
and after remaining there a few months 
the Buffs sailed for India, and he landed 
at Fort William, Calcutta, Ist May, 1827. 
India was then comparatively tranquil; 
but in the year 1840 Colonel Barr, at that 
time Captain of Grenadiers in the Buffs, 
was selected by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, K.C.B. (then Commander-in- 
Chief in India,) to take charge of a large 
body of recruits, both cavalry and infantry, 
recently arrived from England, and pro- 
ceeding to the upper provinces in Bengal. 

ll : 
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The march was effected under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, as it took place 
during the hot months, the troops being 
urgently required. The thanks of the 
Commander-in-Chief were, in a ‘* general 
order,’’ conveyed to Captain Barr for the 
exemplary manner in which the duty was 
performed, and for the unceasing exertions 
and attention paid by him to the health, 
comfort, and discipline of those young 
soldiers. 

The staff appointment of Assistant 
Adjutant General of her Majesty’s Forces 
in India having become vacant about 
this time, Sir Jasper Nicolls, in his dis- 
crimination, made choice of Captain Barr 
for this important and onerous post. How 
assiduously and well the duties of it were 
performed for several years it is unneces- 
sary to dilate upon. He won the confi- 
dence and esteem of the late Commander- 
in-Chief, and also of his Excellency Gen. 
Lord Gough, G.C.B. who succeeded Sir 
Jasper in the command of the troops in 
India. Colonel Barr had also the happi- 
ness of enjoying the uninterrupted friend- 
ship and regard of the brave and accom- 
plished Major-General Sir Harry G. 
Smith, Bart. G.C.B. the hero and victor 
at Aliwal, who, from his situation on the 
staff as Adjutant General of the Queen’s 
Forces, and therefore continually asso- 
ciated with Colonel Barr in the same 
office, had the best opportunity of appre- 
ciating the merits of his friend. 

At the splendid victory of Maharajpore, 
won by Gen. Sir Hugh Gough in the 
“‘ Gwalior campaign,’’ we find the name 
of Major Marcus Barr, Assistant Adjutant 
General, honourably mentioned for ‘ his 
zeal and assistance ’’ in the Commander- 
in-Chief’s report to his Excellency ‘the 
Earl of Ellenborough, who was present in 
person on the field. In that memorable 
battle Major Barr volunteered to accom- 
pany Major-Gen. Valiant’s brigade into 
action, lending his zealous aid, particu- 
larly in the attack and capture of the 
strongly-entrenched batteries of Chonda, 
three of which were taken in succession, 
though resolutely and desperately defended 
by the Mahrattas. At the taking of the 
third battery the fire was the heaviest that 
had been sustained during the whole day, 
and the disastrous effects of the grapeshot 
was fearfully evident on our troops. In 
the contest for the batteries nothing could 
surpass the gallantry of her Majesty’s 
40th Regiment. In front of this distin- 
guished corps rode Major-Gen. Valiant, 
K.H., Lieut.-Colonel Sanders, C.B., De- 
puty Military Secretary to the Government, 
and Major Barr. In the midst of a most 
destructive fire these officers cheered and 
led on the men to the enemy’s guns, which 
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the devoted Mahrattas yielded only with 
their lives. In one of the charges the 
brave Colonel Sanders was killed close by 
the side of Major Barr. Major Barr re- 
ceived a contusion on the crm, and his 
horse was shot in five places. For his 
eminent services on this eventful day he 
was promoted to the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army. The fort of Gwalior 
was subsequently surrendered, and the 
supreme authority is now administered 
in the name of the lineal heir to the 
throne. 

The government of India has presented 
to all the officers and soldiers engaged at 
the battles of Maharajpore and Punniar 
(both fought the same day) an Indian star 
of bronze made out of the guns taken at 
these battles, and a triumphal monument 
commemorative of the campaign of Gwalior 
will be erected at Calcutta, and inscribed 
with the names of those who fell in these 
conflicts. 

On the opening of the late memorable 
campaign on the Sutlej, when Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith was appointed 
to the command of a division, the charge 
of his office as Adjutant General of her 
Majesty’s Forces devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Barr, ‘‘ who not only in 
the performance of those duties, but in 
every way in which assistance can be 
rendered in active operations, has been to 
me (writes Sir Hugh Gough in his first 
despatch) a most valuable staff officer.’’ 

The British and Native troops obtained 
in less than eight weeks the splendid vic- 
tories of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon. The thanks of Parliament 
were voted to the general, and other 
officers and men, for the skill and gallantry 
displayed in this eventful campaign; and 
the Queen has permitted them to wear a 
medal commemorative of these triumphs. 

The battle of Sobraon, the fourth de- 
cisive and crowning victory, and which 
has been appropriately termed the ‘* Water- 
loo of India,” was fought on the 10th 
February, 1846. It was at the close 
of that battle that Lieutenant- Colonel 
Barr was severely and dangerously (and, 
as it subsequently appeared, mortally) 
wounded. His wound is thus mentioned 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s despatch.— 
“‘Lieutenant-Colonel Barr, Acting Adjutant 
General of her Majesty's Forces, whose 
superior abilities as a staff officer I have 
before recorded, has suffered a compound 
fracture in the left arm bya ball. It is 
feared that amputation may become ne- 
cessary.”’—And again, ‘‘I have already 
spoken of the loss I have sustained by 
Lieutenant-Colonels Gough and Barr 
being wounded. The exertions of both 
in animating our troops in moments of 
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emergency, were laudable beyond my 
power to praise.’’ 

His Excellency the Governor-General 
Lord Hardinge, who was present in per- 
son, remarks—“ It was one of the most 
daring exploits ever achieved.” 

Whilst the friends of Colonel Barr in 
England were fondly hoping that he was 
recovering from his severe wound, a letter 
arrived from Major-General Sir Harry 
Smith, conveying to the family the in- 
telligence that this brave and accomplished 
officer was no more.—If aught could 
assuage the grief of his relatives it is the 
tribute of the hero of Aliwal to the memory 
of his friend ! 

The following is an extract from Sir 
Harry’s letter :— 


‘¢ Camp-Latteala, on the road to Simla, 
lst April, 1846, 


‘‘Would that I had a far less painful 
duty to perform than that of telling you 
I have lost one of my dearest and most 
valued friends,—you a brother, an honour 
to his family—and to his profession—and 
to his country. You will be aware he was 
severely wounded in the battle of Sobraon 
—the large bone of his left arm much 
shattered by a musket ball: it was not 
amputated, and although while at Fe- 
rozepore we were in constant alarm for 
his welfare, he reached Kussowlee, a hill 
station, near Simla, in charge of the very 
able surgeon of his own regiment, when 
it appears the wound had sloughed, and 
the artery must have become diseased, for, 
on the 26th ult., a violent hemorrhage 
ensued, and our noble Marcus sunk under 
it. If there be reward for the just, of 
which I nothing doubt, he is now where 
we must strive to meet him. He was 
universally beloved and respected through- 
out India, and looked up to, and his 
counsel and advice sought by every one 
in difficulty,—‘ Barr says so’—it was con- 
clusive. As a soldier he was pre-eminent, 
and the tears of sorrow rolled down the 
veteran cheeks of that bravest of men, our 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
when we talked of our most valiant comrade 
this day.” 

The virtues which adorn Lord Gough in 
every relation of life greatly enhance the 
value of the tribute he has paid to the 
memory of his friend Colonel Barr, not 
only in his publie despatches, but in a 
letter to a brother of this lamented officer 
from which the following is extracted :— 
‘+A braver man, a more devoted soldier, 
or a truer Christian, never existed. It is 
not for man to question the decrees of 
Almighty Power. We must know and 
feel they are for the best in His enlarged 
dispensations. But, . commander of this 
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army, I cannot but feel that both I and it 
have experienced an irreparable loss.’’ 

This is indeed honourable testimony to 
the memory of one whose distinguished 
bravery, manly simplicity of character and 
moral worth, shed a halo around his tomb, 
and rank him asa soldier of whom England 
as well as his native city and county may 
justly be proud ! 

Her Majesty, as a token of her approval 
of the eminent services of Colonel Barr at 
the various battles during this campaign, 
was graciously pleased to elevate him to 
the rank of a Companion of the Bath. 





WituraM Bonn, Ese. 

Oct. 11. In Fig-tree Court, Temple, 
William Bond, esq. barrister-at-law, Re- 
corder of Poole and Wareham, and one of 
the magistrates of the Westminster Police 
Court. Mr. Bond was the son of the Rev. 
William Bond, of Tyneham, brother to the 
Rev. Nathaniel Bond, and Thomas Bond, 
esq. and cousin to the late John Bond, 
esq. of Grange. 

He was called to the bar November 26, 
1824, was amember of the Inner Temple, 
and chose the Western Circuit, in which 
his connections and his legal acquirements 
gave him an honourable status. At the 
time of his leaving the circuit, on his ap- 
pointment to the Queen’s-square police 
office, he held the position of leader at the 
Dorsetshire sessions. 

The death of Michael Angelo Taylor, 
esq. July 16, 1834, caused a vacancy in 
the recordership of Poole, which Mr. 
Taylor had held for rather more than 50 
years. At that time the office of recorder 
was in the election of the members of the 
then existing corporation, subject to the 
approval of and final appointment by the 
crown. Two candidates were on this oc- 
casion nominated to the office :—Mr. 
Bond, supported by the Conservatives ; 
and Mr. Gambier, who stood upon the 
Liberal interest ; both of whom were then 
on the Western Circuit. The election was 
warmly contested ; and the poll took place 
on the 23d July, 1834, terminating in 
favour of Mr. Bond, by a large majority ; 
the numbers being—for Mr. Bond, 41, 
for Mr. Gambier, 16. The election was 
approved by the king, and Mr. Gambier 
soon afterwards accepted the office of 
chief justice of Prince Edward’s Island. 

On the death of Thomas Bartlett, esq. 
in March, 1836, a vacancy occurred in the 
recordership of the borough of Wareham, 
and Mr. Bond was unanimously chosen to 
the office. 

As a barrister, Mr. Bond was rather 
well read than brilliant. Not calculated 
to be an eminent debater, he had acquired 
a good acquaintance with legal principles, 


and a ready reference to cases; and he 
was regarded on the circuit with much 
confidence. Inthe administration of his 
judicial duties as a recorder, he was emi- 
nently impartial, urbane, and firm. 
Though patient and forbearing in the ex- 
treme, yet he was not wanting in an appre- 
ciation of the dignity attached to his office. 
Possessing a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the criminal law, he administered it 
in such a manner as to secure the respect 
and esteem of all,—as well of those by 
whom his election had been opposed as 
of those by whom it had been supported. 

In Oct. 1842, Mr. Bond was appointed 
to be one of the magistrates of the West- 
minster Police Court, London, the duties 
whereof from that time he has since dis- 
charged to general satisfaction. 

In private life Mr. Bond had many ex- 
cellent and sterling qualities. Possessed 
of a kind and amiable disposition, he was 
ever ready to attend to the wishes of 
others and consult their interests. He was 
sincerely pious without austerity, and li- 
beral without ostentation. His habits were 
rather retiring than otherwise. To the 
accomplishments of a sound education he 
added a cultivated taste; and his whole 
character was calculated to win friendly 
feelings, and to secure them when won. 

Mr. Bond, who was unmarried, was the 
descendant of an ancient and honourable 
family established in the Isle of Purbeck, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
a term of about 400 years, during which 
period they have taken a leading part in 
the public transactions of the county, and 
have been several times closely connected, 
officially and politically, with the borough 
of Poole. Of the family there have been 
members for this borough— Samuel Bond, 
llth Charles 1I.; Dennis Bond, lst 
George II.; and of recorders the family 
of Bond have supplied to Poole,—the 
above Samuel Bond, appointed March 15, 
1650; Nathaniel Bond, serjeant-at-law, 
September 16, 1699 (who was also re- 
corder at Weymouth); Dennis Bond, 
July 1, 1719; John Bond, July 1772, who 
was the immediate predecessor of Mr. M. 
A. Taylor, and grandfather of the late Mr. 
W. Bond, who on receiving his own ap- 
pointment had the gratification of depo- 
siting it by the side of the instrument 
by which his grandfather had been chosen 
to fill the same high and honourable office. 





R. P. Warp, Esa. 

Aug. 13. At the residence of the Lieut.- 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, aged 81, 
Robert Plumer Ward, esq. of Gilston 
Park, Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Ward was the younger son of John 
Ward, esq. a merchant of Spain, and he 
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was born in that country on the 19th of 
March, 1765. His mother was a native 
Spaniard ; and his father was born in the 
garrison of Gibraltar, where his grand- 
father died on military service. His only 
brother was the late George Ward, esq. 
merchant of London, and of Northwood 
Park in the Isle of Wight, the father of 
the present George Ward, esq. of that 
place, and of William Ward, esq. late 
M.P. for the city of London. 

Mr. Robert Ward was educated at 
Westminster school, and Christ Church, 
Oxford ; and, after a period of continental 
travel, was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple, June 18, 
1790. He went for some time on the 
Northern Circuit, but afterwards confined 
his practice chiefly to the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

In 1802 he was elected to Parliament 
for the borough of Cockermouth. In 
1805 he was appointed one of the Welsh 
judges, but in the same year he relin- 
quished the profession of the law to become 
Under Secretary of State in the Foreign 
Department. Upon going out of office 
with the administration of Mr. Pitt, we 
believe he was not returned to the Parlia- 
ment of 1806; but on the next change of 
ministry he was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, April 4, 1807, 
and elected M.P. for Haslemere. He 
continued to sit at the Admiralty board 
until June, 1811, when he was made Clerk 
of the Ordnance. In this last office he 
was succeeded by the present Lord Har- 
dinge in 1823. Finally, Mr. Ward was 
for some time Auditor of the Civil List, 
until the abolition of that office in 1831. 
He received a grant of a pension of 1000/. 
in or before 1828. 

He retained his seat for Haslemere until 
the dissolution in 1820. 

Mr. Ward’s early literary labours were 
directed to the important topics of in- 
ternational law and polity. In 1795 he 
published ‘‘ An Enquiry into the foun- 
dations and history of the Law of Na- 
tions in Europe, from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans to the age of Grotius,” 
in two volumes octavo; in 1801, “A 
Treatise of the relative Rights and Du- 
ties of Belligerent and Neutral Powers in 
Maritime Affairs, with the principles of 
Armed Neutralities,’’ &c.; and in the 
same year, ‘‘ An Essay on Contraband.”’ 
He also wrote ‘‘ An Enquiry into the dif- 
ferent Modes by which the Wars of Eu- 
rope have commenced, with the authorities 
stated ;”’ this essay was submitted in ma- 
nuscript to Mr. Pitt, from whose hand it 
received some corrections. 

When released from the labours and 
responsibilities of official requirements, 
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Mr. Ward favoured the world with the re- 
sults of his experience in the most agree- 
able form, in his celebrated novel entitled 
‘Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement,’’ 
the preface of which was addressed to his 
friend the Right Hon. W. Sturges Bourne. 

Success and popularity immediately at- 
tended this work ; and just two years after 
appeared his ‘‘De Vere, or the Man of 
Independence.’”? The admirable study of 
George Canning, among other well-known 
literary and political characters, in these 
pages, helped to render them still more 
popular than, with all their merits, they 
might otherwise have been. Dr. Cyril 
Jackson was finely portrayed in the group, 
and a touch of the auto-biography of the 
author himself peeped out in the episodes 
called ‘‘ The Man of Imagination,’’ and 
‘The Man of Content.’’ His “ Tllus- 
trations of Human Life ’’ (like the preced- 
ing, in 3 vols.), issued from the press in 
the spring of 1837, and was followed, in 
December, 1838, by “ Pictures of the 
World,” 3 vols. replete with variety, and 
the result of much reading, great expe- 
rience of the world, sensibility towards 
the beauties of nature, a highly-cultivated 
taste, and philosophical turn of mind. In 
12838 Mr. Ward also produced “ An Histo- 
rical Essay on the real Character and 
Amount of the Precedent of the Revolution 
of 1688,” in two volumes 8vo. In 1841, 
* De Clifford, or the Constant Man,” in 
4 vols.; and in 1844, “ Chatsworth,’’ 
another novel. 

“‘ We had the honour and pleasure of Mr. 
Ward’s friendship for many years, and can 
faithfully bear witness to his fine intelli- 
gence and boundless information, to the 
grace and courtesy of his manners, to the 
charms of his conversation in society, to 
the liberality of his spirit, to the — 
of his whole life, firm in public principle, 
and exemplary in private intercourse. 
During his later years he suffered from 
the infirmity of deafness, but nevertheless 
displayed his intellect unaffected to the 
end, and was as cheerful and instructive 
as we have known him in earlier days. 
By a curious coincidence, as if coming 
events did cast their shadows before, he 
told us that in writing one of his first 
works he looked over a road-book to 
select the name of an old English gentle- 
man’s seat congenial to the scene he was 
about to paint, and pitched upon Okeover 
as possessing the desirable sound. Twenty 
years after, having never otherwise heard 
or thought of it, he married the lady to 
whom that estate belonged, and lived there 
during many years, the guardian of her 
son by a former husband, its owner.’’— 
(Literary Gazette.) 

On his second marriage in 1828 Mr. 








army, I cannot but feel that both I and it 
have experienced an irreparable loss.’’ 

This is indeed honourable testimony to 
the memory of one whose distinguished 
bravery, manly simplicity of character and 
moral worth, shed a halo around his tomb, 
and rank him asa soldier of whom England 
as well as his native city and county may 
justly be proud ! 

Her Majesty, as a token of her approval 
of the eminent services of Colonel Barr at 
the various battles during this campaign, 
was graciously pleased to elevate him to 
the rank of a Companion of the Bath. 





WI.LurAM Bonn, Esa. 

Oct. 11. In Fig-tree Court, Temple, 
William Bond, esq. barrister-at-law, Re- 
corder of Poole and Wareham, and one of 
the magistrates of the Westminster Police 
Court. Mr. Bond was theson of the Rev. 
William Bond, of Tyneham, brother to the 
Rev. Nathaniel Bond, and Thomas Bond, 
esq. and cousin to the late John Bond, 
esq. of Grange. 

He was called to the bar November 26, 
1824, was amember of the Inner Temple, 
and chose the Western Circuit, in which 
his connections and his legal acquirements 
gave him an honourable status. At the 
time of his leaving the circuit, on his ap- 
pointment to the Queen’s-square police 
office, he held the position of leader at the 
Dorsetshire sessions. 

The death of Michael Angelo Taylor, 
esq. July 16, 1834, caused a vacancy in 
the recordership of Poole, which Mr. 
Taylor had held for rather more than 50 
years. At that time the office of recorder 
was in the election of the members of the 
then existing corporation, subject to the 
approval of and final appointment by the 
crown. Two candidates were on this oc- 
casion nominated to the office :—Mr. 
Bond, supported by the Conservatives ; 
and Mr. Gambier, who stood upon the 
Liberal interest ; both of whom were then 
on the Western Circuit. The election was 
warmly contested ; and the poll took place 
on the 23d July, 1834, terminating in 
favour of Mr. Bond, by a large majority ; 
the numbers being—for Mr. Bond, 41, 
for Mr. Gambier, 16. The election was 
approved by the king, and Mr. Gambier 
soon afterwards accepted the office of 
chief justice of Prince Edward’s Island. 

On the death of Thomas Bartlett, esq. 
in March, 1836, a vacancy occurred in the 
recordership of the borough of Wareham, 
and Mr. Bond was unanimously chosen to 
the office. 

As a barrister, Mr. Bond was rather 
well read than brilliant. Not calculated 
to be an eminent debater, he had acquired 
a good acquaintance with legal principles, 
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and a ready reference to cases; and he 
was regarded on the circuit with much 
confidence. In the administration of his 
judicial duties as a recorder, he was emi- 
nently impartial, urbane, and firm. 
Though patient and forbearing in the ex- 
treme, yet he was not wanting in an appre- 
ciation of the dignity attached to his office. 
Possessing a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the criminal law, he administered it 
in such a manner as to secure the respect 
and esteem of all,—as well of those by 
whom his election had been opposed as 
of those by whom it had been supported. 

In Oct. 1842, Mr. Bond was appointed 
to be one of the magistrates of the West- 
minster Police Court, London, the duties 
whereof from that time he has since dis- 
charged to general satisfaction. 

In private life Mr. Bond had many ex- 
cellent and sterling qualities. Possessed 
of a kind and amiable disposition, he was 
ever ready to attend to the wishes of 
others and consult theirinterests. He was 
sincerely pious without austerity, and li- 
beral without ostentation. His habits were 
rather retiring than otherwise. To the 
accomplishments of a sound education he 
added a cultivated taste; and his whole 
character was calculated to win friendly 
feelings, and to secure them when won. 

Mr. Bond, who was unmarried, was the 
descendant of an ancient and honourable 
family established in the Isle of Purbeck, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
a term of about 400 years, during which 
period they have taken a leading part in 
the public transactions of the county, and 
have been several times closely connected, 
officially and politically, with the borough 
of Poole. Of the family there have been 
members for this borough— Samuel Bond, 
llth Charles II.; Dennis Bond, Ist 
George II.; and of recorders the family 
of Bond have supplied to Poole,—the 
above Samuel Bond, appointed March 15, 
1650; Nathaniel Bond, serjeant-at-law, 
September 16, 1699 (who was also re- 
corder at Weymouth); Dennis Bond, 
July 1, 1719; John Bond, July 1772, who 
was the immediate predecessor of Mr. M. 
A. Taylor, and grandfather of the late Mr. 
W. Bond, who on receiving his own ap- 
pointment had the gratification of depo- 
siting it by the side of the instrument 
by which his grandfather had been chosen 


- to fill the same high and honourable office. 





R. P. Warp, Ese. 

Aug. 13. At the residence of the Lieut.- 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, aged 81, 
Robert Plumer Ward, esq. of Gilston 
Park, Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Ward was the younger son of John 
Ward, esq. a merchant of Spain, and he 
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was born in that country on the 19th of 
March, 1765. His mother was a native 
Spaniard ; and his father was born in the 
garrison of Gibraltar, where his grand- 
father died on military service. His only 
brother was the late George Ward, esq. 
merchant of London, and of Northwood 
Park in the Isle of Wight, the father of 
the present George Ward, esq. of that 
lace, and of William Ward, esq. late 
M.P. for the city of London. 

Mr. Robert Ward was educated at 
Westminster school, and Christ Church, 
Oxford ; and, after a period of continental 
travel, was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple, June 18, 
1790. He went for some time on the 
Northern Circuit, but afterwards confined 
his practice chiefly to the Court of Ap- 

eals. 

In 1802 he was elected to Parliament 
for the borough of Cockermouth. In 
1805 he was appointed one of the Welsh 
judges, but in the same year he relin- 
Fey the profession of the law to become 

nder Secretary of State in the Foreign 
Department. Upon going out of office 
with the administration of Mr. Pitt, we 
believe he was not returned to the Parlia- 
ment of 1806; but on the next change of 
ministry he was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, April 4, 1807, 
and elected M.P. for Haslemere. He 
continued to sit at the Admiralty board 
until June, 1811, when he was made Clerk 
of the Ordnance. In this last office he 
was succeeded by the present Lord Har- 
dinge in 1823. Finally, Mr. Ward was 
for some time Auditor of the Civil List, 
until the abolition of that office in 1831. 
He received a grant of a pension of 1000/. 
in or before 1828. 

He retained his seat for Haslemere until 
the dissolution in 1820. 

Mr. Ward’s early literary labours were 
directed to the important topics of in- 
ternational law and polity. In 1795 he 
published ‘*An Enquiry into the foun- 
dations. and history of the Law of Na- 
tions in Europe, from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans to the age of Grotius,”’ 
in two volumes octavo; in 1801, ‘““A 
Treatise of the relative Rights and Du- 
ties of Belligerent and Neutral Powers in 
Maritime Affairs, with the principles of 
Armed Neutralities,’’ &c.; and in the 
same year, ‘‘ An Essay on Contraband.” 
He also wrote ‘‘ An Enquiry into the dif- 
ferent Modes by which the Wars of Eu- 
rope have commenced, with the authorities 
stated ;” this essay was submitted in ma- 
nuscript to Mr. Pitt, from whose hand it 
received some corrections. 

When released from the labours and 
responsibilities of official requirements, 
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Mr. Ward favoured the world with the re- 
sults of his experience in the most agree- 
able form, in his celebrated novel entitled 
‘* Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement,’’ 
the preface of which was addressed to his 
friend the Right Hon. W. Sturges Bourne. 

Success and popularity immediately at- 
tended this work ; and just two years after 
appeared his ‘‘ De Vere, or, the Man of 
Independence.”” The admirable study of 
George Canning, among other well-known 
literary and political characters, in these 
pages, helped to render them still more 
popular than, with all their merits, they 
might otherwise have been. Dr. Cyril 
Jackson was finely portrayed in the group, 
and a touch of the auto-biography of the 
author himself peeped out in the episodes 
called “ The Man of Imagination,’’ and 
‘The Man of Content.’” His “ Tllus- 
trations of Human Life ’’ (like the preced- 
ing, in 3 vols.), issued from the press in 
the spring of 1837, and was followed, in 
December, 1838, by “ Pictures of the 
World,” 3 vols. replete with variety, and 
the result of much reading, great expe- 
rience of the world, sensibility towards 
the beauties of nature, a highly-cultivated 
taste, and philosophical turn of mind. In 
1838 Mr. Ward also produced “ An Histo- 
rical Essay on the real Character and 
Amount of the Precedent of the Revolution 
of 1688,” in two volumes 8vo. In 1841, 
* De Clifford, or the Constant Man,”’ in 
4 vols.; and in 1844, “ Chatsworth,’’ 
another novel. 

‘‘ We had the honour and pleasure of Mr. 
Ward’s friendship for many years, and can 
faithfully bear witness to his fine intelli- 
gence and boundless information, to the 
grace and courtesy of his manners, to the 
charms of his conversation in society, to 
the liberality of his spirit, to the wre. od 
of his whole life, firm in public principle, 
and exemplary in private intercourse. 
During his later years he suffered from 
the infirmity of deafness, but nevertheless 
displayed his intellect unaffected to the 
“a, and was as cheerful and instructive 
as we have known him in earlier days. 
By a curious coincidence, as if coming 
events did cast their shadows before, he 
told us that in writing one of his first 
works he looked over a road-book to 
select the name of an old English gentle- 
man’s seat congenial to the scene he was 
about to paint, and pitched upon Okeover 
as possessing the desirable sound. Twenty 
years after, having never otherwise heard 
or thought of it, he married the lady to 
whom that estate belonged, and lived there 
during many years, the guardian of her 
son by a former husband, its owner.’’— 
(Literary Gazette.) 

On his second marriage in 1828 Mr. 
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Ward took the additional name of Plumer 
before his own by royal sign manual, 
and in 1832 he served the office of Sheriff 
of Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Ward was thrice married ; first, on 
the 2d April, 1796, to Catharine-Julia, 
daughter of Christopher Thompson Ma- 
ling, esq. of Hilton, Durham; sister to 
Admiral Maling, and to Martha-Sophia 
Countess of Mulgrave. By this lady he 
had issue a son and a daughter. The 
former, Henry George Ward, esq. was 
formerly Minister Plenipotentiary for ac- 
knowledging the Mexican Republic, and 
is now Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
M.P. for Sheffield, and, having married 
Emily, second daughter of Sir John 
Swinburne, of Capheaton, Bart. has a 
numerous family. The first Mrs. Ward 
died in Bolton Row, Dec. 28, 1821. 

In July 1828 Mr. Ward married for a 
second time. The lady was Mrs. Plumer- 
Lewin, of Gilston Park, Herts, and Ches- 
ton Hall, Suffolk, and had been married 
twice before. She was Jane, daughter 
and coheiress of the Hon. and Rev. 
George Hamilton, D.D., son of James 
7th Earl of Abercorn, by Anne, daughter 
of John Plumer, esq. her first husband’s 
great-grandfather. Her first husband was 
William Plumer, esq.* of Gilston Park, 
M.P. for Hertfordshire from 1768 to 1807, 
who died in 1822 ; and her second, Richard 
John Lewin, esq. Commander R.N. who 
died in 1827. 

Mr. Ward married thirdly, Feb. 14, 
1833, Mary-Anne, widow of the Rev. 
Charles Gregory Okeover, of Okeover, 
co. Stafford, and eldest son of General Sir 
oe Anson, G.C.B. This lady survives 

im. 

Mr. Ward’s portrait is prefixed to the 
edition of Tremaine in Colburn’s Standard 
Novelists, 1835. 





Epwarp Rup6ér, Esa. 

Sept. 3. At Abbey Manor House, Eves- 
ham, aged 83, Edward Rudge, esq. of 
that place, and Wimpole-st. London, one 
of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex and Worcestershire, and a De- 
puty-Lieut. of the latter county, F.R.S. 
F.S.A., and F.L.S. 

Mr. Rudge was descended from Edward 
Rudge, esq. merchant and alderman of 
London, who purchased a large portion 





* The many alliances assembled toge- 
ther in these parties remind us of those 
we find in some old pedigrees, at the time 
when war and rebellion used to thin the 
ranks of the nobility: for Mr. Plumer 
himself had two wives; the first was the 
Hon. Frances Dorothy Carey, daughter 
of Lucius-Henry Sth Viscount Falkland. 
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of the abbey estate at Evesham, in the 
year 1664: which estate has been in- 
creased, chiefly by purchases made by the 
gentleman now deceased, to more than 
double its original extent, consisting now 
of nearly 800 acres. (May’s History of 
Evesham, 1845, p. 151.) Mr. Rudge also 
possessed considerable property at Bray- 
brooke, in Northamptonshire; the manor 
and three-fourths of the lordship having 
been purchased by his family from the 
Griffins. 

Mr. Rudge’s taste for botany led him to 
the publication of a work on the plants of 
Guiana, entitled ‘‘ Plantarum Guiane 
Rariorum Iconeset Descriptiones,” pub- 
lished in folio 1807. 

As an antiquary Mr. Rudge especially 
devoted himself to the investigation of the 
ancient edifice near which it was his good 
fortune to be placed. At intervals between 
the years 1811 and 1834 he carefully ex- 
cavated those portions of the abbey 
which were under his control;+ and the 
results were communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries, who not only inserted his 
memoirs in their Archeologia, but made 
the ruins and relics discovered the subject 
of a series of large plates in their Vetusta 
Monumenta. The last were accompanied 
by a memoir written by his son Edward 
John Rudge, esq. M.A., F.S.A. barrister- 
at-law ; who was also the author of “‘ Some 
Account of the History and Antiquities of 
Evesham,” printed in 12mo, 1820. 

Mr. Rudge’s papers in the Archeologia 
are as follow:—a description of the 
Reading-desk of the abbey church of 
Evesham, printed (with two plates) in 
vol. xvii. p. 278 ; an account of some gold 
and silver Roman coins, discovered at 
Cleeve, on the site of a Roman road, ibid. p. 
329: and a description of the remains 
of Heury of Worcester, abbot of Evesham, 
found in the ruins of the abbey church of 
Evesham in 1822, (with a plate,) in vol. 
xx. pp. 566—569, 

In 1842 Mr. Rudge erected on the 
battle field at Evesham an octagonal tower 
of stone, in the style of Guy’s Tower at 
Warwick castle, commemorative of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

Mr. Rudge has bequeathed the follow- 
ing legacies. To the Bath General Hos- 
pital, 1007.; Worcester General Infirmary, 
1007.; Evesham and Bengeworth Medical 


’ Relief Society, 200/.; Evesham National 


and Sunday Schools, 100/. ; Evesham In- 

+ Some parts belonged to other neigh- 
bours. For instance, one Mr. Welch 
cleared away the foundations of the 
cloisters, and burnt the stones for lime, 
no plan or memorandum having been 
made of them, May’s Eyesham, p. 43, 
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fant School, 100/.; and to the Blind 
Asylum, in St. George’s-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, 100/. 





Dr. Bosrock, F.R.S. 

Aug. . . Aged 73, John Bostock, M.D. 
F.R.S. whose name has heen long associ- 
ated with the progress of medical and 
general science. 

He was a native of Liverpool, and was 
the only child of Dr. Bostock, who, after 
a bright but very brief career of practice 
in that town, was cut off at an early age, 
in 1774. The subject of the present no- 
tice was born in 1773. Under the tuition 
of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Black, Dr. Monroe, 
and Dr. Hope, he became imbued with an 
enthusiastic love of science, more espe-~ 
cially as connected with physiology and the 
practice of medicine. Having graduated 
at Edinburgh, in 1794, he settled in his 
native town, where he was distinguished 
by a successful practice, and by the most 
active encouragement of the local chari- 
ties and literary institutions. He removed 
to London in 1817—influenced chiefly by 
the larger facilities afforded by the metro- 
polis for the prosecution of his favourite 
study, and for enjoying the society of his 
scientific friends. To those already men- 
tioned he was now able to add the illus- 
trious names of Davy, Wollaston, and 
Young. Here he finally renounced the 
practice of physic, and devoted himself 
entirely to literary and scientific pursuits. 
Prior to this period, Dr. Bostock had 
contributed many important articles to 
Brewster’s Encyclopedia, and to most of 
the leading journals; and he now pro- 
ceeded to publish his Elementary System 
of Physiology—a work of great import- 
ance, contaning the first connected view 
of the science put forward in this country. 
The third and last edition was published 
in 1837. He afterwards wrote a History 
of Medicine, which forms part of the in- 
troduction to the ‘* Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Medicine.”” His other writings are 
very numerous, both as separate publica- 
tions, and as contributions to the cyclo- 
pedias and leading journals of London 
and Edinburgh. Since his residence in 
London, he has been associated with most 
of the scientific bodies there, and has taken 
an active share in the management of 
many. In 1826, he was president of the 
Geological Society ; in 1832, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Royal Society ; and 
several times he has been on the councils 
of the Linnean, Zoological, Horticultu- 
ral, and Medico-Chirurgical Societies, as 
well as of the Royal Society of Literature. 
In a word, Dr. Bostock may be said to 
have held a prominent position among 
those who have in our day united their 
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energies in the advancement of medical 
and physical science. In private life he 
was respected and beloved. He was at all 
times equally ready to impart the over- 
flowings of his sensitive and affectionate 
heart, and the varied stores with which his 
intelligent mind abounded.— Atheneum. 





Joun JoserH BraMAu, Esa. 
Sept. 13. At Ashwood House, King- 
swinford, aged 48, John Joseph Bramah, 


q. 

Mr. Bramah was a nephew of the cele- 
brated engineer of that name in London, 
and the patentee of the valuable invention 
known as ‘* Bramah’s locks,’’ by whom, 
we believe, he was educated, and subse- 
quently became a partner in the firm. 
He afterwards entered into connection 
with a large iron-foundry establishment, 
at Smethwick, which formed his introduc- 
tion to South Staffordshire, where his 
enterprise and talents for business led to a 
still further extension of his transactions 
as an ironmaster. About six years ago he 
became lessee of the trustees of the late 
Earl of Dudley, having taken a vast tract 
of mine at Woodside, near Birmingham, 
upon which he built two blast furnaces 
and an extensive iron foundry ; in fact, it 
is the most extensive work in the neigh- 
bourhood, employing nearly 2000 persons. 
About two years since he became a part- 
ner in the Bloomfield Ironworks, Tipton, 
in which 1,500/. are paid every fortnight 
for wages. He also took to the Horseley 
Ironworks, and carried them on most 
efficiently since his connection with the 
concern, It is stated the capital which 
Mr. Bramah had employed in various 
commercial undertakings in this neigh- 
bourhoodamounted toupwards of 300,0002, 
He had no family of his own, but the 
natural kindness of his heart found ample 
exercise in providing for his immediate 
relatives and those whom he found worthy 
of pecuniary assistance. Not only amongst 
his numerous workmen, but throughout 
the trade generally, he was universally 
esteemed for his kind, liberal, and upright 
conduct ; and amongst the ironmasters of 
South Staffordshire no name was held in 
greater respect or ranked higher than that 
of Mr. Bramah. We do not overstep the 
bounds of truth, when we add, that in his 
lamented death, the poor in his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood have lost a kind bene- 
factor and friend. If any proof of this 
were required, it would be found in the 
fact that at the time of his decease he had 
six oxen fattening for the nse of the poor 
at Christmas next. The best tribute to 
his memory is the general gloom which 
his early death has cast over the neigh- 
bourhood—in the sorrow of all classes, 
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from the highest to the humblest—and in 
the circumstance that many of the neigh- 
bouring gentry have gone into mourning 
for his loss. Mr. Bramah had been long 
suffering from an organic disease, which 
at length terminated fatally. 





Victor Josrrn Errenne Jovy. 

The late celebrated dramatist and homme 
de lettres Jouy was a French Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, as well as a member of the Academie 
Frangaise. He was born, in 1769, at 
Jouy, Seine et Oise, and died on the 3rd 
of October last. He had scarcely attained 
his 13th year, when he entered the career 
of arms, and followed the fortunes of his 
commanding officer, the Baron de Bessier, 
when the latter was appointed Governor- 
General of French Guiana, as Sub-Lieute- 
nant, to the regions of Central America. 
The following year, viz. in 1783, he re- 
turned to take his place among his former 
fellow students, in the College of Orleans, 
at Versailles, where he completed his edu- 
cation. Two years afterwards, in 1785, he 
quitted France in order to rejoin his regi- 
ment in the East Indies, where he served for 
several years. An extraordinary event in his 
life, arising from aromanticlove affair, which 
would occupy too extensive a space to re- 
cord in a periodical biography, compelled 
him to quit the regiment of Luxemburg, 
stationed at Bombay, and to repair to 
Bengal, where he became attached as an 
officer of the staff to the government of 
Chandernagore. His residence in that 
magnificent part of the world no doubt 
imparted to many of his works that local 
colouring, those graphic charms, and at- 
tractive pictures, which no effort of mere 
imagination can supply. At the end of 
the year 1790 he quitted the Torrid Zone 
and returned to France, where he found 
himself almost instantly involved in the 
vortex of the Revolution. He took service 
immediately in the regiment of the Col.- 
General of Infantry, and made his first 
campaign in the war of the Revolution as 
Aide-de-camp to General O’Moran, by 
whose side he was dangerously wounded 
at the battle of Bon-Secour. Being ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General on the field of 
battle after the capture of Furnes, he was 
arrested a few days after by orders of the 
Terrorist Commissioner, Duquenoir, and 
condemned to death by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. He narrowly escaped the guil- 
lotine, by which his unfortunate friend 
General O’ Moran (one of the most blame- 
less and honourable victims of Robespierre 
and the Reign of Terror) perished. Hav- 
ing escaped almost miraculously into Swit- 
zerland, M. Jouy passed eight months of 
tranquil seclusion in the little town of 
Brecagerten. After the reaction of the 
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9th of Thermidore he re-entered France, 
resumed service, and was appointed Chef- 
d’état-major of the army, under the walls 
of Paris. In the celebrated action of the 
second of Prairiel with the sections he 
commanded a battalion of young men 
whom he had disciplined himself, and to 
which the National Convention was chiefly 
indebted for its triumph over the Terrorists 
on that day. On the 13th of the follow- 
ing Vendemaire, such were the fluctua- 
tions of those dangerous times, he was 
arrested and deprived of his command for 
having held a conference with the depu- 
ties of the sections of the Trou d’Enfer. 
Being set at liberty, a fortnight afterwards 
he was invested with the government of 
Lisle; but he had scarcely arrived there 
when he was again arrested and impri- 
soned, on the pretext of collusion with 
Lord Malmesbury and the English minis- 
try. The late M. Jouy was in fact always 
opposed to foreign connections, and there- 
fore the charge fell to the ground through 
its own improbability. But disgusted, by 
these repeated persecutions, with a career 
which his talents and courage fitted him 
for adorning, he solicited and obtained his 
discharge ; and the Directory, with tardy 
justice, taking into account his wounds 
and long service, granted him a pension, 
He was but 30 when he changed the exer- 
cise of the sword for that of the pen. In 
1800 he accompanied M. Pontecoulant to 
Brussels in the character of secretary, and 
seconded with zeal and efficacy the econo 
mical inquiries and improvements of that 
skilful minister. But immediately after 
his friend’s election to the Senate Conser- 
vateur, he devoted himself exclusively to 
literature, which from that time has been 
his constant pursuit. His first essays, 
which consisted of Vaudevilles, written in 
conjunction with Messieurs M. Long- 
champ and Dieulafoy, were successful. 
But his debut in the lyrical career, by the 
production of the Vestale, placed him at 
Once on a line with the most eminent 
dramatic writers of France. The operas 
of the Amazons, the Abencerrages, and 
the Bayaderes, rapidly followed, and were 
received with equal favour by the public. 
Several comic operas also, but of minor 
distinction, occupied the leisure moments 
of M. Jouy, and still form part of the 
repertoire of the Opera Feydeau. But 
another muse soon courted the defunct 
poet to another theatre. He now pro- 
duced comedies both in verse and prose at 
the Theatre Frangaise ; one of them, viz. 
L'Heritiere, had a brilliant reception, and 
still retains its public favour. His first 
tragedy was Tippoo Said, the plan of which 
he had conceived in India, with the inten- 


tion of creating for himself a new walk, 
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intermediate between the two styles, which 
it has been agreed to call the Classic and 
the Romantic. A prodigious success justi- 
fied the conception, and Tippoo Said re- 
tained a long time its vogue in public 
favour. But the tragedy of Belisaire 
greatly increased M. Jouy’s reputation, as 
well by its intrinsic merit as by the poli- 
tical opposition it encountered. It was 
forbidden by the Censorship to be acted ; 
but it was printed, and its perusal and 
lecture at the Theatre Frangaise was re- 
ceived with acclamations, which furnished 
the author with a correct estimate of the 
success with which it would have been 
received on the stage. Sylla appeared 
after Belisare, and obtained equal popu- 
larity, added to a more favourable recep- 
tion from the authorities ; since the same 
Censorship which rejected the latter on 
account of its alleged representation of 
Napoleon in adversity, accepted the former 
on account of its alleged portraiture of 
Napoleon in prosperity. The tragedy of 
the emperor Julien, which appeared after- 
wards, was indebted for its success to less 
extrinsic merits, but it was better calcu- 
lated to win approbation in the closet 
than on the stage. The entire number of 
M. Jouy’s tragic and comic dramas is 
twenty. 

It was after the brilliant reception of 
his first opera that he received from the 
French Institute the prize for the first 
theatrical lyric poem. 

On the death of the Chevalier de Parny 
in 1814, M. Jouy was elected a member of 
the French Academie; and in 1822 he 
gave a course of lectures at the Athenée 
de Paris, on ‘‘ La moral appliqué a la poli- 
tique et & l’industrie.’? The deceased Aca- 
demician, at a subsequent period, held 
the office of censor of the press, with 
which he was well known to be editorially 
connected up to the time of his death. 
He was successively or simultancously 
editor of several distinguished Parisian 
journals: among which may be enume- 
rated the ‘‘ Journal des Acts,’’ the ** Mi- 
roir,”’ the ‘* Renommée,” (which he 
founded,) the ‘‘ Courier Frangois,’’ and 
the ‘Gazette des France.” It was in 
these journals that originally appeared 
some of those lively and original essays 
which have since been collected into vo- 
lumes and translated into English, and on 
which principally rests the European repu- 
tation of the distinguished defunct. These 
papers arecomprisedinthe following works : 
‘“‘The Hermit of the Chaussée D’Antin,” 
the “ Free Speaker,” known in England 
under the name of the ‘‘ French Spec- 
tator,’”” on account of the Addisonian 
point and polish of the style, and the 
‘¢ Hermit at Guiana ;’’ of which latter 
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production M. Jouy himself published 
an English translation. Connected so 
extensively as he was with the press of 
France, it was scarcely possible for so 
polygraphic an author under different 
phases of the French government to escape 
from some fracasseries of a judicial or 
political character. Accordingly, he had 
to sustain a long process in 1819, in the 
Cour d’Assize, against the’municipality of 
Coulon, whom he was charged with 
having libelled by accusing them of sell- 
ing the surrender of the town to the 
English during the Revolution. He boldly 
confronted his accusers, affirming the his- 
torical truth of the fact, while denying 
personal motives, and was honourably 
acquitted. In conjunction with his edi- 
torial colleagues, Dupaty and Arnault, he 
had to sustain an action in the “ Tribunal 
de Premier Instance,” brought against 
them for an alleged libel contained in cer- 
tain articles of the ‘* Musée.’? These 
detractions of envious rivalry are the oc- 
casional taxes which talent is compelled 
to pay for its celebrity. Literature has 
its faith like religion ; and persecution in 
both cases, in its attempt to suppress, 
though transiently obstructive and painful, 
is ultimately fortunate for the victims. 


Mr. ALFRED FREEBAIRN. 

Aug. 21. In Mornington-place, Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 51, Mr. Alfred Free- 
bairn, engraver. 

This gentleman acquired the rudiments 
of his art as a student of the Royal Aca- 
demy. His latter years have been devoted 
to the development of the capabilities of 
Mr. Bate’s ingenious patent invention, 
termed the anaglyptograph, in which he 
proved eminently successful. In Captain 
Siborne’s ‘* History of the Wellington 
Campaigns in Belgium,’’ the efficacy of 
this novel process of engraving was admi- 
rably demonstrated. Excellent as was 
Captain Siborne’s letter-press description 
of the brilliant affairs of Quatre-Bras, 
Wavre, and Waterloo, Mr. Freebairn’s 
elaborately wrought maps and other illus- 
trations, including portraits of the leading 
officers engaged, formed a main feature 
of attraction in the work. The last and 
principal undertaking on which his talents 
and industry were employed was an en- 
graving of the celebrated shield of Achilles, 
sculptured by Flaxman, which he had 
just brought to a conclusion. His intense 
application in the execution of this pro- 
duction, which is most felicitous, is under- 
stood to have been the immediate cause 
of his death. Such was the anxiety 
evinced by him during its progress, that 
he could not be prevailed upon by his 
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friends to take either the requisite exercise 
or repose. 

Mr. Freebairn was unmarried, and had 
all his life resided with his mother, whose 
demise, at the advanced age of 87, took 
place only four days before hisown. They 
were the two last links of the family 
chain, and it is remarkable that they 
should have been placed on the bed of 
death at one and the same moment. Their 
remains were taken for interment to the 
Highgate Cemetery, followed by Mr. 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., Mr. David 
Roberts, R.A., Mr. Bate, Mr. Samuel 
Reynolds, Mr. W. Walker, and Mr. T. 
S. Cafe, (the two latter gentlemen being 
the executors of Mr. Freebairn,) and other 
mourners. 





Mr. Georce BALMER. 

April 10. At Ravensworth, Durham, 
in the prime of life, Mr. George Balmer, 
landscape painter. 

He was originally intended to carry on 
the business of his father, a respectable 
house-painter in North Shields. How- 
ever, his earliest predilections were such 
as disqualified him for mechanical pur- 
suits, and he had meanwhile practised the 
decorative part of the business with Coul- 
son. of Edinburgh. Here he had an 
opportunity of observing the progress of 
Ewbank, whose pure and fluent produc- 
tions suggested the kindred but more 
powerful style which made Balmer’s pic- 
tures a feature in the Newcastle Exhibi- 
tion. With several lesser works of great 
merit, he exhibited a more ambitious pro- 
duction in point of size—‘‘ A View of the 
Port of Tyne.’’ This was purchased by 
T. Batson, esq. of Newcastle. 

About the year 1831 an exhibition of 
water-colour drawings was produced in 
Neweastle, in which appeared several 
performances in that style by Balmer, 
especially some exquisite views of the 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Rokeby, 
one of which was beautifully engraved by 
Miller for the ‘‘ Aurora Borealis,’’ an 
annual produced by some members of 
the Society of Friends in Northumber- 
land. The honourable rivalry and friendly 
intimacy which existed between George 
Balmer and J. W. Carmichael (an artist 
whose marine subjects have obtained an 
extended celebrity) induced these two 
painters to unite their eiforts in one great 
work, the subject of which was ‘ The 
Heroic Exploit of Admiral Collingwood 
at the Battle of Trafalgar.’’ This capital 


picture is now in the Trinity House at 
Newcastle. 

Presently after the completion of this 
picture, Mr. Balmer took his departure 
for a tour on the Continent, sketching 
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industriously as he proceeded. He visited 
several parts of Holland, and then pro- 
ceeded up the Rhine, and traversed 
Switzerland, when, having made some 
valuable studies among the Alps, he 
turned a longing eye towards Italy, but 
hesitated and postponed that enterprise 
to a period which never came. He then 
set off for Paris in order to study the 
masterpieces in the Louvre Gallery. In 
Paris Balmer remained several months, 
observing much, and copying from Cuyp, 
Claude Lorraine, Paul Potter, and Ruys- 
dael. From the latter he produced a 
masterly copy, the subject being “‘ A 
Stormy Offing, with Vessels scudding 
before the Squall.’’ 

Immediately on his return to England 
he set up his staff in London, and toiled 
to do justice to the opportunities he had 
enjoyed, and to embody the result of his 
travels in such a shape as would bring 
him honourably before the public in the 
London Exhibitions. 

A large ‘‘ View of Bingen,” which it 
is believed is now in Liverpool; ‘‘ A View 
of Rotterdam,’’ of which there is an 
engraving ; ‘“‘ Haarlem Mere,’’ a large 
moonlight, purchased by Miss Clayton, 
of Newcastle; and a fine picture of St. 
Goar, were among the first fruits of his 
application. At this time he found a 
kind patron in Mr. Harrison, an opulent 
merchant and accomplished gentleman of 
Liverpool. This gentleman, whom he 
had met abroad, enabled him, by his pur- 
chases and recommendation, to pursue 
his object steadily and without those 
pecuniary misgivings which oppress while 
they cruelly goad the artist who would 
earn an honourable fame. While the 
beauties of the scenery he had visited re- 
mained strong upon his mind, Balmer 
worked assiduously from his foreign 
sketches ; but many of them remained 
unused, for the original feeling and desire 
to represent the scenery of the British 
coast returned after a time. He was 
never so much in his element as when 
painting a stranded ship, an old lighthouse, 
or the rippling of the waves on a shingly 
coast. He was much under the influence 
of early associations, and such were the 
objects to which he had been accustomed 
from childhood. An old mill was like- 
wise a favourite subject of his pencil ; 
and this was but another reminiscence of 
early days, when he ofttimes sojourned 
with bis uncle, the miller, at Plessy, near 
Blythe. His pictures containing an old 
mill, with the scenery of the river Wans- 
beck, chiefly moonlights, are among his 
happiest productions. 

In 1836, Balmer proposed to the 
Messrs. Finden a publication entitled 
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‘¢The Ports and Harbours of Great Bri- 
tain,’’—a work which was spiritedly com- 
menced, and contained many views, chiefly 
on the north coast, from his drawings. 
However, the publication dwindled in 
other hands, and was not carried out to 
the extent originally intended. 

About this time he found himself in 
circumstances which made him independ- 
ent of his profession; and a diffidence 
with regard to the merit of his own pro- 
ductions caused him to give up several 
commissions, and thenceforth, to the 
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regret of many who admired his talent 
and worth, he abated his efforts, painting 
only a slight bit from time to time to 
keep his hand in, or as gifts to his friends. 
Nearly four years since he retired from 
London, and settled near Ravensworth, 
in the county of Durham, where he was 
assailed in the prime of life by the malady 
which terminated his career. (Abridged 
from a communication made to the Art- 
Union by his friend Mr. J. Wykeham 
Archer.) 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vou. XVIII. p., 95. A monumental 
tablet has been executed by Mr. Denman, 
to the memory of the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates of the 13th 
Light Infantry, or Prince Albert’s Own, 
who fell in the Affghanistan warfare. It 
is six feet high, and four feet six broad, 
and of pure statuary marble. The colours 
of the regiment festoon three medallions, 
fac-similes of the medals granted for Jella- 
labad, Ghuznee, and Cabul, under which 
are the captured flags of the enemy. Un- 
derneath is the following inscription :— 
‘* Whilst serving in Affghanistan, between 
the years 1838 and 1844, either from the 
fatigue of service, or in action with the 
enemy, there perished of the 13th, Prince 
Albert’s Light Infantry, Lieut.-Colonel W. 
H. Dennie, C.B.; Brevet-Major G. Ker- 
shaw; Captains George Fothergill and 
William Sunderland ; Lieutenants Edward 
King, Richard Edward Frere, John Byrne 
Hobhouse, and F. P. C. Scott; Serjeant 
Major W. Airey; 12 serjeants, 11 corpo- 
rals, 3 bugles, and 264 privates. And 
also, shortly after their return from that 
country, MajorJ.G. D. Taylor, Captain W. 
A. Sinclair, and Assistant Surgeon W. 
Baines. In memory of whom their sur- 
viving brethren in arms of the same regi- 
ment have caused this tablet to be 
erected.’’ On either side of this inscrip- 
tion are two full-length statues of two 
privates of the regiment, carrying their 
muskets reversed. The.tablet, which cost 
upwards of 200 guineas, will be placed in 
Canterbury cathedral. 

Vol. XX. p. 202. The monument to 
the memory of the late Bishop Lipscomb, 
has at length been erected in St. Andrew’s 
churchyard, Jamaica. It consists of a 
square pedestal of marble, surmounted by 
a cross of the same material, facing east 
and west. The grave adjoins that of his 
first wife, and both tombs are inclosed in 
iron railing. The inscription on the south 
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face of the pedestal runs thus :—‘‘ In re- 
spectful and affectionate memory of 
Christopher, the first Bishop of Jamaica, 
and in the hope of a reunion through the 
Cross and Passion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, this Monument is erected by the 
Clergy of the Island.” The inscription 
on the west side runs thus :—‘‘ Obiit 
prid. non. AprilisAnno Dom. mpcccxLil. 
/Etat. uxt. Episcopat. xix.’’ In the 
centre of the east face are the arms of 
the see, impaling the private arms of the 
bishop. 

Vol. XXIII. p. 449. The committee 
appointed to superintend the erection of 
a monument to the memory of the late 
Mr. Michael Nugent, have brought their 
labours toaclose. Mr. Carew, thesculptor, 
has gratuitously executed in marble, from 
a portrait by Simpson, a profile medallion 
of great fidelity and the highest art. The 
stone is erected near the eastern pathway 
of the Kensall Green cemetery, and is thus 
inscribed :—‘‘ In memory of Michael Nu- 
gent, esq. for more than 40 years one of 
the ablest Parliamentary reporters of the 
newspaper press, who died on the 6th of 
March, 1845, aged 64, and is here buried. 
To attributes of the mind which command 
respect, he joined virtues of the heart that 
win affection, with a high tone of princi- 
ple, a manly independence, and a quick 
sense of wrong. He was generous, sin- 
cere, sympathising. An ample store of 
general knowledge and a cultivated taste 
rendered him a sound critic of elegant 
literature and the fine arts. Though honest 
and instructive, his criticism was gentle ; 
his wit, original and playful, never inflicted 
even a momentary wound. These quali- 
ties were adorned with modesty, and 
brightened by a gaiety which sickness 
could not cloud. This monument is erected 
by those best able to appreciate his ster- 
ling worth—his friends and colleagues.’’ 

Vol, XXIV. p. a“ On the Ist Oc« 
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tober probate of the will, with seven co- 
dicils, of the Right Rev. G. H. Law, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, passed the seal 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
and was granted to his son, the Rev. 
Robert Vanbrugh Law, M.A. A power 
was reserved to his other sons, Chancellor 
James Thomas Law, M.A., and Arch- 
deacon Henry Law, M.A., the other ex- 
ecutors. The personalty was valued for 
duty at 18,0007. The venerable prelate, 
by his testamentary documents, made in 
his own handwriting, between the years 
1836 and 1840, has disposed of his pro- 
perty chiefly amongst his family, leaving 
to his sons and daughters specific and pecu- 
niary bequests, and a legacy to each of 
his grandchildren, and to a few friends, 
and to his servants. His gallery of pic- 
tures he wished to be offered at a stated 
price to his successor. His books to be 
divided equally amongst his three sons, 
to whom he has left the residue of his 
property. At the commencement of his 
will, and again at the conclusion of the 
first codicil, are these words :—‘‘ I com- 
mend my soul into the hands of my 
Creator, humbly hoping that it may be 
received into the mansions of the blessed, 
and that I may again behold those whom 
I have loved upon earth made saints in 
Heaven.”’ 

Vol. XXV. p. 91.—Probate of the will 
of Lord Stuart de Rothesay was granted 
on the 7th of May, to his relict, the 
Baroness Stuart de Rothesay, and his 
nephew, Capt. Chas. Stuart, of the Ist 
Gren. Guards, to whom are left all estates 
vested in him by mortgage, or in trust. 
All other his manors, lands, and here- 
ditaments, real and personal estate, he 
leaves to the Baroness for her own absolute 
use. The personalty in England was 
estimated at 30,0007. 

P. 108. Thelate Charles Joliands, esq. 
of Lindfield, and Russell-sq. died possessed 
of funded and personal property amounting 
to 40,000/. By his will he has left to his 
eldest son, the Rev. Charles Jollands, the 
advowson of the rectory of Little Munden, 
Herts; also a legacy of 10,0007. To his 
son, the Rev. John Jollands, the next pre- 
sentation to the vicarage of Haslingfield, 
Cambridge, and a legacy of 20,000/. To 
his son, William Dixon Jollands, he leaves 
all his freehold and leasehold estates in 
Lindfield, and Ardingley, Sussex, together 
with the farming stock at Buxshalls, and 
all other farms, and 3,000/. East India 
Stock. And to his son, Thomas A. Jol- 
lands, 4,000/. The residue he leaves to 
his sons, Charles, William, and John, who 
are also the joint executors. 

P. 314. Sir W. Foulis, Bart., late of 
Ingleby Manor, died, leaving an only child, 


a daughter, to whom, on the demise of 
Lady Foulis, he bequeaths the manors of 
Ingleby Greenhow, Sexhow, Enterpeen, 
and Potto, in the county of York ; and 
divers capital and other messuages, farms, 
lands, rectories, rents, and other heredi- 
taments, and has entailed the same on her 
issue, or in default to certain relatives, the 
tenant in possession to use and bear his 
name and arms. Leaves the house lately 
purchased by him in Grosvenor-place, 
with the furniture, to Lady Foulis abso- 
lutely. The diamonds to Lady Foulis for 
life, and then to her daughter. Leaves 
1,0002. to the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, as a benefaction to be applied in 
the augmentation of the cure of Ingleby 
Greenhow, which living was under his 
patronage, with an income only of 671. ; 
and leaves to the Rev. John Dixon, who 
has been the incumbent thereof for the 
last sixty years, and also holds the per- 
petual curacy of Bilsdale, a legacy of 50/7. ; 
also leaves 50/. to be given amongst such 
of the poor of Ingleby Greenhow, Bat- 
tersby, and Sexhow, as the executors may 
think fit objects. The executors are, the 
Rev. J. Allan Park, clerk, and A. New- 
comen and T. R. Grey, esqs., who have 
administered in the courts of York and 
Canterbury. 

P. 316. The remains of the late Sir 
Lawrence Jones, having been brought from 
Smyrna, were interred in the family vault 
: Sculthorpe, Norfolk, on the 8th of 

uly. 

Pp. 326, 659. The second wife of the 
late Rev. George Moore was Harriet- 
Mary, sixth and youngest daughter of Sir 
Brook Bridges, the third Baronet, of 
Goodneston, Kent. Their marriage took 
place Oct. 11, 1806. 

P. 426. Sir John M‘Caskill, K.C.B., 
who died in the bloody engagement at 
Moodkee, was a native of the Isle of Skye, 
the birthplace of many gallant heroes. 
Sir John M‘Caskill was the last of four 
excellent brothers, three of whom died 
in the military service of their sovereign 
and country. By his death his father’s 
family became extinct, except two sisters, 
who still reside in their native island. 
These amiable ladies, whose moral worth 
render them worthy of being sisters of 
their gallant deceased brother, were libe- 
rally supported by a handsome annuity 
which he dutifully allowed toeach. Their 
prospects at his death were gloomy in 
the extreme, as they had no legal claim 
on Government, their gallant brother 
having left a widow and family to be sup- 
ported by the public funds. The Rev. 
Alexander Macgregor, of Kilmuir, sym- 
pathising with ‘their condition, took the 
liberty of representing it by letter to Sir 
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Robert Peel, who, in consequence, has 

~ had the satisfaction to recommend pensions 
to the amount of 50/. each, to the Miss 
M‘Caskills, “in consideration of the 
gallant services of their brother the late 
Sir John M‘Caskill, and of his death on 
the field of battle.” 

P. 442. William Richards Reynell, 
esq. was the second son of the late Rev. 
John Reynell, of Thorverton, Devon. 
He was descended from a long line of 
distinguished ancestors, and was the re- 
presentative of that branch of it which for 
more than two centuries was settled at 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 

P. 444. Mrs. Finch was relict of the 
late R. Finch, esq. of Headington, and 
daughter of George White, esq. of New- 
ington, for many years clerk of the com- 
mittee of privileges and of select com- 
mittees for trying elections to the House 
of Commons. This estimable old lady 
retained her faculties to the last, and, al- 
though she had not passed beyond her 
own grounds for some years, enjoyed the 
society of her family and friends, and took 
a lively part in their conversation and 
amusements till within a few days of her 
decease. Mrs. Finch leaves a good name 
behind her: a sincere practical Christian, 
a lover and frequenter of her church, a 
loyal subject, an affectionate relative, and 
a kind neighbour, she fulfilled the several 
duties of life with earnestness, but with- 
out ostentation; and her death will be 
severely felt, for she had sustained the 
character of the Lady Bountiful of the 
village for a long series of years, the poor 
applying as a matter of course at ‘ the 
great house,’’ and equally as a matter of 
coursereceiving from its benevolent mistress 
the assistance they required. The respect 
and regret of many who possessed her 
esteem or partook of her bounty attend 
her to the grave, for few have more dili- 
gently endeavoured to do good in every 
way to all around them. 

P. 444. The will of the late Colonel 
the Hon. Fulke Greville Howard, of 
Castle Rising, Norfolk; of Ashtead Park, 
Surrey; of Levens, Westmoreland; of 
Elford Hall, Stafford ; and of Grosvenor- 
square, London, has been proved. His 
estates in Westmoreland and other here- 
ditaments comprised in his marriage set- 
tlement, subject to his wife’s interest and 
disposition, he has devised to his nephew, 
the Hon. G. F. Upton, second son of 
Viscount Templetown; those at Kilburn, 
Middlesex, to his nephew, the Hon. Arthur 
Upton ; his estates at Elford and Stafford, 
except certain estates at Fisherwick and 
Elford, which he has devised to Captain 
Henry Bagot, son of Sir Charles Bagot, 
are left under same trusts as the estates of 
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Stafford, by the will of his late father-in- 
law, Richard Howard; and those of Ash- 
stead and Castle Rising, to his wife for life, 
and then in the same manner as the es- 
tates of Ashstead and Headley are devised 
by the same will, the bulk of the estate at 
Castle Rising being limited to appoint- 
ment by the Hon. Mrs. Howard. The 
personal estate, valued at 120,000/. he has 
disposed of by a codicil, made only the 
week before his death, to his godchildren, 
and family and acquaintance. To his 
brother, the late Viscount Templetown, 
(whose death is recorded in our present 
Magazine,) the whole of his valuable col- 
lection of pictures, except the pictures of 
one room, to his sister, the Hon. Sophia 
Upton, and two pictures at Ashtead, of 
St. Mary in Egypt, and the death of Se- 
neca, to the Marquess of Bristol. To his 
nephew, the Hon. Henry Montagu Up- 
ton, all his books, and the reversion to 
the pictures on the death of his father. 
His musical instruments to his brother, 
General the Hon. Arthur Upton, with a 
pecuniary bequest. He has left liberal 
legacies to his servants; to his steward 
at Ashstead 500/.; the gardener at Ash- 
stead Park and at Elford Hall, to each, 
300/. ; and the like legacies to his coach- 
man and cook, and to the porter at 
Grosvenor-square. The residue he leaves 
to his wife, the Hon. Mrs. Howard, whom 
he has appointed, together with his said 
nephew, the Hon. H. M. Upton, and the 
Rev. William Legge, Rector of Ashstead, 
to be the executors of his will, with a le- 
gacy of 500/. to each. 

P. 445. The late Rev. Jonathan Wal- 
ton, D.D. Rector of Birdbrook, Essex, 
has bequeathed the following charitable 
bequests:—To the Clergy Orphan So 
ciety, 100/. ; to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 100/. ; to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 100/.; to the Charity for 
the Essex Clergy, 100/.; and to the poor 
of Birdbrook, 10/. ; also to the trustees of 
the district church of St. John, Finching- 
field, Essex, 100/., for the repairs of the 
church ; and to the Rev. J. R. Stock, 
minister of St. John’s chapel, and his 
successor, such books as he may consider 
necessary to form a foundation for a useful 
library in his study. All his freehold and 
copyhold estates in Fordham, Warning- 
ford, Colne, and other parts of Essex, he 
leaves to his nephew, the Rev. R. Skinner, 
Rector of Swefling, Suffolk, and appoints 
him, together with J. D. Williams, esq. 
of Essex, and J. Roberts, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, executors. Leaves to 
each of his cight godchildren 100/.; and 
the residue to the children of his said ne- 
phew. The personalty was valued at 7,000/, 
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P. 553. John Perring, esq. of Git- 
combe, near Totnes, has bequeathed 7000/. 
to his grand-daughter Mrs. Paige, 8,000/. 
to his daughter Mrs. Phillips, and 10,0007. 
to his grand-daughter Mrs. Barry, all of 
which is given under trust; the Rev. the 
Warden of Winchester College, J. F. P. 
Phillips, esq. and R. Watson, esq. being 
the trustees; the residuary legatee being 
his grandson, John F. P. Phillips, esq. 
His daughter Mrs. Calley is not men- 
tioned in the will, Mr. Perring having exe- 
cuted a deed of gift in her favour, to the 
amount of 10,0007. Mr. Perring was a 
respectable yeoman of the old school, 
having begun the world with only a few 
hundreds. He was a man of great natural 
abilities, to which he united firmness, per- 
severance, and honesty of purpose. 

P. 642. The late Sir William Boothby, 
Bart. Receiver-General of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, had made his will in May 1833, 
during the lifetime of his former wife, 
Lady Boothby, and in the event of her 
surviving had made a provision for her of 
300/. a year; but Sir William did not 
alter his will on his marriage with Mrs. 
Nesbitt, nor has he made any testamentary 
disposition in her favour. To his daugh- 
ters, Louisa, Caroline, and Maria, he 
leaves 3,000/. each, and as the late Earl of 
Liverpool has amply provided for two of 
his children, Cecil and Fanny, he leaves 
to them, as a mark of affection, 100/. each. 
The residue of his property, real and per- 
sonal, he leaves to his son, Sir Brooke 
William Robert Boothby, Bart. who is 
the acting executor. 

P. 668. The late John Scott, esq. of 
Broad-street, London, has bequeathed the 
sum of 27,0002. to each of three societies, 
the Church Missionary Society, the Church 
Pastoral-Aid Society, and the Bible So- 
ciety ; and 9,000/. each to the City Mis- 
sion, the London Missionary Society, and 
the Clerical Education-Aid Fund. 

P. 669. Benjamin Flounders, esq. of 
Yarm, has bequeathed 1,000/. to the Na- 
tional and 500/. to the Infant Schools at 
Yarm, and 600/., the interest of which is 
to be distributed annually, in clothing and 
coals, amongst the poor of that place. 

Vol. XXVI. p. 104. The late Mr. 
Chubb, the celebrated patent-lock and key 
manufacturer, left personal property to 
the amount of 16,000/. Of the ten thou- 
sand locks made by this late ingenious 
inventor, there are not two to be found 
that will take the same key. 

P. 200. The will of Chief Justice Tindal 
has been proved by his executors, Charles 
Joha Tindal, James Whatman Bosanquet, 
and Daniel Smith Bockett, esquires. The 
personal estate was valued at 45,000/, The 
will was made in Sept, 1842, He has 
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devised certain freeholds at Chelmsford 
and Aylesbury to his eldest surviving son, 
Louis Symonds Tindal, and his only other 
son, Charles John Tindal; and has di- 
rected his executors and trustees to dispose 
of and convert into money the rest of his 
freeholds, with all manors and heredita- 
ments, and all other estates, real, lease- 
hold, or personal. Bequeaths to his daugh- 
ter, Merelina, wife of the said J. W. 
Bosanquet, a legacy of 2,000/., having 
amply provided for her on her marriage. 
Directs his executors to invest 8,000/. for 
the widow of his son Nicholas, and their 
two infant daughters, and has also made 
provision for other members of his family ; 
has left legacies to his servants, and by 
a codicil, made in February last, leaves 
to his faithful housekeeper, who has been 
thirty years in his service, an annuity of 
401. The residue of his property of every 
description to be equally divided between 
his two sons. 

P. 332. Lieut-Colonel Richard Brun- 
ton was the youngest son of the late John 
Brunton, esq. of Bath, and was in his 59th 
year. He served in the Peninsula from 
May 1800 to Feb. 1814. He was slightly 
wounded at the battle of the Pyrenees, 
once had his lip shot off, was once wounded 
through the bones of his leg, and also at 
Waterloo, in defending the baggage from 
an attack of the enemy. 

P. 334. The drunken soldier who 
stabbed Dr. Tuke was brought to a court- 
martial on the 25th June, found guilty, 
and sentenced to two years’ solitary con- 
finement, with labour, and military degra- 
dation. 

P. 426. The will of the late Right Hon. 
Sir George Murray has been proved in 
London, by his executors, Sir William 
George Hylton Joliffe, Bart. of Merstham, 
Surrey, Mr. George William Hope, of 
Curzon street, Mayfair, and William 
Smythe, advocate, of Edinburgh. It was 
executed on the Sth Jan. last, together 
with a deed of settlement in favour of his 
only child, the wife of Lieut. Henry 
George Boyce, 2d Life Guards, by which 
the deceased has settled upon her various 
sums, in the whole exceeding 26,0000. 
beside his house in Belgrave-square ; and 
further by his will leaves her the furniture, 
pictures, &c., as also the residue of his 
estate, to enjoy a life interest over the 
whole of the said property, and at her de- 
cease to descend to her children; but ifno 
child should obtain avested interest therein, 
then in trust for the children that may be 
living of the late Hon. Sir Patrick Mur- 
ray, Bart. There are pecuniary bequests 
to his sister and aunt, and to his son-in- 
law Lieut, Boyce, and legacies to his ser- 
vants. 
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P. 447. Capt. C. D. Dawkins was son 
of Henry Dawkins, esq. of Encombe, near 
Sandgate, Kent, and grandson of the late 


Henry Dawkins, esq. of Standlynch House, . 


Wilts. Capt. Dawkins commanded the 
Governor-General’s body-guard, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of the 
Sutlej. 

P. 532. The will of the Earl of Walde- 
grave was proved on the 2ist October, by 
his relict and sole executrix, to whom he 
has left all his freehold and landed estates, 
tithes, and hereditaments, in the counties 
of Somerset and Cambridge, and his 
estates in Twickenham and Isleworth, in 
Middlesex, his advowson and right of 
presentation to the rectories of Radstock, 
Somerset, and Peldon, Essex, his right 
of patronage to the Vicarage of St. Mary, 
Whittlesey, and all his interest both in St. 
Mary Whittlesey, and St. Andrew Whit- 
tlesey, co. Cambridge; likewise the whole 
of his funded and personal estate (that in 
England has been valued at 20,000/.) his 
mansion, land, and estate at Neufchatel, 
Switzerland, and all other property. His 
lordship executed his will on the 15th Oct. 
1845. 

P. 533. The will of the Riyht Rev. Wm. 
Carey, D.D. Bishop of St. Asaph, was 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, on the 2Ilst October. He has 
left the whole of the property, real and 
personal, to his widow, and appointed her, 
together with the Venerable Archdeacon 
H. C. Jones, the executors. It bears date 
the 29th of March, 1843. His personal 
estate was estimated at 40,000/. 

P. 552. Of Lady Anne Hamiiton the 
Rev. Robert Fellowes writes thus in the 
Morning Chronicle :—‘ Her life had been 
one of many changes and vicissitudes, but 
it had at the same time been one of uni- 
form integrity and benevolence. In the 
whole course of a long life I never remem- 
ber having known such an unselfish cha- 
racter. When she received the Duke of 
Queensberry’s legacy of 10,0007. though 
she was herself in a state far from affluence, 
she made over thewhole sum to her brother, 
Lord Archibald. After Queen Caroline’s 
death a person of the name of insinu- 
ated herself into the confidence of Lady 
Anne Hamilton, and thus got possession 
of many of her letters and papers ; and, 
under various fraudulent pretences, in- 
volved her in many and great pecuniary 
embarrassments. ‘This woman once had 
the impudence to publish, or get published, 
a work under the following title : —‘ Se- 
cret History of the Court of England from 
the Accession of George III. to the Death 
of George IV. by the Right Hon. Lady 
Anne Hamilton.’ Perhaps there never 
was an instance of more daring effrontery 
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in the history of book-making than this 
title-page exhibited : for Lady Anne never 
wrote a page of the book, nor in any way 
whatever sanctioned the publication. But 
S. W. as Lady Anne often speaks of her 
in her letters to me and others, had woven 
such a well-contrived webb of chicanery 
and artifice around her victim as to make 
her responsible for the slanders of the 
work and the expenses of the-publication ; 
and her subsequent demands for compen- 
sation for pretended losses incurred, and 
fictitious wrongs suffered, were at one time 
so many and so harassing to Lady Anne’s 
personal comfort, as to cause her to make 
a temporary residence in France. But 
poor Lady Anne was one of those to whom 
misfortune cannot teach caution and whom 
experience cannot make wise. She was 
perpetually victimized by her extraordi- 
nary credulity on the one side, and her 
ardent, but inconsiderate benevolence on 
the other.’’ 

P. 556. The late John Knowlys, esq. of 
Mincing-lane, and of Wood’s Farm Lodge, 
near Crawley, has left personal property 
amounting to 180,000/. By his will he 
devises his estate of Wood’s Farm Lodge, 
and all other his real estate, to trustees, 
to sell the same, and to convert the whole 
of his property into money, as personal 
estate. His will was made in 1841, and 
there are three codicils, the last dated in 
March, 1846. Leaves to his sister Char- 
lotte, and her husband, Colonel John 
Newman, 200/. a year for their respective 
lives ; to his niece, Mary Jefferys, 200/. 
a year; to his nephew, Nathaniel New- 
man Jefferys, 5000/.; to his cousin, Mrs. 
Jordon, 100/. a year; an annuity of 607. 
to Mr. W. Handsome, for many years 
clerk to his late brother, Newman Knowlys, 
formerly recorder for the city of London ; 
to some of his servants annuities, and to 
others a legacy of 100/. each: the residue 
to his nephews and nieces, Newman 
Knowlys Mayo, Herbert Mayo, the Rev. 
Richard Mayo, Elizabeth Mayo, Thomas 
John Knowlys, Mrs. Mary Nightingale, 
and the widow of his late nephew, the 
Rey. Charles Mayo, D.C.L. and to her 
children at her decease. The executors 
are his nephews, N. K. Mayo, H. Mayo, 
and T. J. Knowlys. 

The late Mr. J. Ashton, of Newton 
Bank, near Hyde in Cheshire, a cotton 
manufacturer of Manchester, has be- 
queathed to the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary a legacy of 5,000/.; and, after 
large bequests to his family and others, 
leaves the residue of his personal estate to 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
for the reduction of the national debt. A 
legacy of 20,000/. left to Mr. W. Wright, 
his confidential clerk, and whom he had 
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constituted an executor, has lapsed by his 
death only a short time previous to the 
testator; but it is hoped that this intended 
bequest, as a ‘‘ reward for faithful sere, 
vices,” will be awarded to the widow and 
children of Mr. Wright, as the sum coming 
to the Government is very considerable, 
and has much increased since the will was 
made in 1836. The testator has directed 
that all money out on mortgage shall also 
fall into the personal estate. There is a 
legacy of 1000/. to the son of Mr. Wright, 
who is a clerk in the concern, and lega- 
cies to the other clerks and to the servants 
connected both with the business and his 
private establishment ; to Frederick Slowe 
he leaves 1000/. as a token of regard for 
his faithful services ; to Mr. John Barker 
5,0007. He leaves in trust for his daughter 
25,0002. and also an annuity until she is 
of age; to his brother, Mr. Joseph Ash- 
ton, 5007. a year; to his brother, Mr. 
Samuel Ashton, and his sisters, Miss Jane 
Ashton and Mrs. Mary Tucker, 25,0007. 
each. There are legacies to many of his 
relations on the maternal side. He devi- 
ses and bequeaths to his brother, Mr. 
Robert Ashton, all his factories, estates, 
and machinery absolutely. Besides the 
property in Chester and Manchester, for 
which a separate grant of probate has 
issued, there has been 80,000/. adminis- 
tered to in London by the surviving exe- 
cutor, Mr. Robert Ashton. The residue 
of the personal estate is expected to rea- 
lize to the Government 150,000/. 

The late John Owens, esq. of Man- 
chester, has left the bulk of his large pro- 
perty so as to confer an important benefit 
upon the community of that town, and 

rhaps ultimately upon that of South 
Raueuhive. By his will, after numerous 
liberal bequests to his own relatives and 
connections, and to the local charities, he 
has given the residue of his personal estate 
to trustees, to be applied for the purpose 
of affording to youths of the age of four- 
teen years and upwards, instruction in 
the branches of education taught at the 
English universities, free from religious 
tests. The property, it is conjectured, 
may yield little less than 100,000/. To 
this sum it is expected another 100,000/. 
will be added by public contribution, and 
thus in a few years Manchester may pos- 
sess a university which, while not inferior 
to any existing establishment in its means 
of general education, will at once take, as 
regards practical science, an unrivalled 
position. 

By the will of the late Miss Preston, of 
Nottingham-place, Paddington, the sum 
of 1,000/. is to be paid towards the 
erection of the St. Mary’s Marylebone 
and Paddington Hospital. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 30, 1845. At Lambeth, aged 70, 
the Rev. William Elstob, LL.B. a fre- 
quent contributor to this Magazine on 
architectural subjects under the signature 
of Saxon. 

Sept. 29, 1846. At his house in the 
Close, Westminster Abbey, aged 84, the 
Rev. Howell Holland Edwards, Canon of 
Westminster, and of St. Asaph. He was 
admitted King’s scholar at Westminster 
school 1778, elected to Christ church, 
1782, M.A. 1789. He was presented to 
a portion of Waddesdon, Bucks, 1794 ; to 
the consolidated rectory and vicarage of 
Pennant. Eglwysfach and Llanrwst, co. 
Denbigh, 1799; appointed to the cursal 
canonry of Richard Harrison in the cath- 
edral of St. Asaph in 1799, and to a pre- 
bendal stall at Westminster in 1803 ; and, 
in consequence, to the rectory of St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster, which he 
resigned in 1832 in favour of the Rev. 
John Jennings, M.A. who has since been 
made a prebendary of Westminster. 

At East Bilney, Norfolk, aged 82, the 
Rev. Robert Sutton, formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1787. ‘ 

Sept. 30. At Thorpe Arch, Yorkshire, 
aged 89, the Rev. William Atkinson, 
Rector of Warham All Saints, Norfolk, 
and late Lecturer at the parish church of 
Bradford, Yorkshire. He was of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1780, as first 
Junior Optime; M.A. 1783; and was 
presented to Warham All Saints in 1792 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Oct. 1. At Monkstown, aged 70, the 
Rev. George Crawford, LL.D. Vicar- 
general of Ardagh. 

At the rectory, Grafton Underwood, 
Northamptonshire, the residence of his 
son the Rev. Henry Nicholson, aged 71, 
the Rev. Henry Nicholson, D.D. 

Oct. 2. Aged 49, the Rev. John Tho- 
mas Godsalve Crosse, Vicar of Raynham, 
Essex. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1824; and was presented to 
his living in 1826, by J. C. G. Crosse, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Ryther, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
John Forster, Rector of that parish and 
Kirk Sandal, and one of the oldest magis- 
trates in the West Riding. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1790, 
M.A. 1795; was presented to Kirk San- 
dal in 1802 by the Lord Chancellor, and 
to Ryther in 1805 by the same patron. 

Oct. 5. At Rowley Regis, Stafford- 
shire, aged 28, the Rev. Thomas Massey, 
B.A. Minister of that parish. 

Oct. 6. At Weston super Mare, aged 
24, the Rev. Robert Boicherby, B.A. of 
Exeter college, Oxford, Curate of the 
parish of St. James, Gloucester ; late of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Oct. 8. At Prestbury, near Chelten- 
ham, aged 66, the Rev. Christopher Capel. 
He was of University college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1809. 

Oct. 11. At Oxford, the Rev. Theo- 
philus Leigh Cooke, B.D. Rector of Little 
Ilford, Essex, and Brandeston, Norfolk, 
and incumbent of Beckley, Oxfordshire, 
in which he was also an active magistrate. 
He was brother to the Rev. George Leigh 
Cooke, formerly Sedleian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. He was formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, where 
he graduated M.A. 1801, B.D. 1812, was 
instituted to Beckley, a family living, in 
1802, presented to Little Ilfordin 1815 
by W. Hibbitts, esq. and to Brandeston, 
in the same year, by his college. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Henry Wightwict, 
M.A. for fifty-four years Rector of Somer- 
ford Parva, Wilts, and a magistrate for 
that county. He was formerly Fellow of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, M.A. 1792, 
and was presented to his living in 1794 by 
the Earl of Ilchester. 

Oct.17. The Rev. Charles Alexander 
Sheppard, of Great Milton House, Ox- 
fordshire, an active magistrate of that 
county. 





DEATHS, 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 8. Anna-Maria, relict of Joseph 
Ferdinand Count de Taaffe, and eldest 
dau. of the late Philip Monoux Lucas, esq. 
of Nottingham-pl. 

Oct. 12. Aged 79, Mrs. James, of Har- 
leyford-pl. Kennington. 

Oct. 14. In Weymouth-st. aged 52, 
Jane, relict of Thomas Barry, esq. of Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts. 

Oct. At Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, 
Maria-Antoinette, wife of John Lettsom 
Elliott, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 56, Miss Eliza- 
beth Postlethwaite, late of Ulverstone, 
Lancashire. 

Oct. 16. At Knightsbridge, Patience, 
widow of Major-Gen. Sampson Freeth, 
who died in 1835. 

In Woburn-sq. aged 69, William Boxill, 
esq. M.D. formerly of Barbados. 

At Upper Brunswick terrace, Barns- 
bury-road, aged 56, Robert Seton, esq. 

Oct.17._ Aged 59, Thomas Pakenham, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. He was 
the second son of Adm. the Hon. Sir Tho- 
mas Pakenham, G.C.B. by Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. John Staples. He 
married first, in 1813, Isabella-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Gen. Sir F. A. Wetherall, G.C.H. 
and by that lady, who died in 1827, had 
issue a son, George ; secondly, in 1838, 
Sarah-Jane, relict of W. Johnston, esq. 

In Great Russell-st, Blanche-Montagu, 
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eldest dau. of the late Arthur Wyatt, esq. 
of Troy, co. Monm. 

At her brother’shouse, Charlotte, eldest 
and sole surviving dau. of the late Richard 
Collier, esq. Superintendent of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society. 

Oct. 18. In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 
69, the Hon. Harriott Grimston. She was 
the only surviving sister of the late Earl 
of Verulam. She was the editor of an an- 
notated edition of the Common Prayer 
Book, of which many impressions have 
been circulated ; and she also compiled an 
account of Gorhambury, which was printed 
in a written character in lithography. As 
an instance of her benevolence, it may be 
mentioned that only a fortnight since she 
sent the sum of 100/. to the parochial au- 
thorities of Berkhampstead, for the relief 
of the poor of that place, although she 
had given up her residence there nearly 
three years ago. 

Henry Bassett, esq. architect, of Powis- 
pl. Haverstock-hill. 

In Duke-st. Portland-pl. aged 84, Mary, 
relict of Nathaniel Brickwood, esq. 

In Elm-tree road, St. John’s Wood, 
Emily, relict of Joseph Sander, esq. 

Oct.19. In St. John’s Wood-road, aged 
56, John Addison, esq. 

Oct. 20. In Great James-st. Bedford- 
row, aged 83, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Edwards, esq. formerly of Tooke’s-court, 
Chancery-lane, and a law-stationer in 
the Temple, and a member of the Court 
of Assistants of the Stationers’ Com- 


any. 
, Oct. 21. At Kennington Common, aged 
69, Ann, widow of Thomas Conway, esq. 

At Islington, aged 67, Thomas M. Grif- 
fin, esq. of Leicester-sq. 

At Earl’s-court, aged 22, Richard, 
eldest son of the late R. Sarel, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 84, Mary-Scott, 
relict of Robert Aitchison, esq. of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Oct. 22. At Northwick-terr. aged 20, 
Elizabeth W. Barrett, the niece of Benja- 
min Sharp, esq. 

Atthe Parsonage, Hampstead, aged 17, 
Thomas- William, eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Ainger. 

Oct. 23. In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 
81, John Bellamy, esq. Clerk of Assize on 
the Oxford Circuit. 

At Grove-terr. Kentish Town, Hannah, 
relict of Charles Stable, esq. 

Oct. 24. At the house of her brother in 
Portland-pl. aged 50, Sarah, relict of 
Samuel Mitchell, esq. dau. of Benjamin 
Barnard, esq. of Cornhill. 

In Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 14, 
Emily, the last surviving dau. of the late 
J. G. H. Bourne, esq. formerly Chief 
Justice of Newfoundland. 


Aged 32, James Griggs, esq. of King-st- 
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Bloomsbury, 
Chelmsford. 
Oct. 25. At Sussex-place, Ilyde-park- 
gardens, aged 19, Caroline-Sarah, dau. of 
Major-Gen. A. Aitchison, of Ryde, 1.W. 

At Oliver-terrace West, Mile-end-road, 
aged 58, J.S. Scatcherd, esq. late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

Aged 17, William, fourth son of Thomas 
Styan, esq. of Brunswick-sq. 

In Inverness-road, Bayswater, and also 
of Cannon-st. City, aged 64, Leatham 
Howard, esq. 

In Portland-pl. aged 89, Thomas Mur- 
doch, esq. 

Oct. 26. Suddenly, at her residence, 
Lodge Villa, North Bank, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 56, the Right Hon. Lucy- 
Louisa, Dowager Countess of Winterton. 
She was the daughter of John Heys, esq. 
of Sunbury; was married in 1809, to 
Edward 3d Earl of Winterton ; and left a 
widow in 1833, having had issue the pre- 
sent Earl,one other son, andtwo daughters. 

At Highgate, Mrs. Palmer, second dau. 
of the late Wm. Wetherell, esq. surgeon. 

Hutton Monkhouse, esq. solicitor, of 
Upper Stamford-street. 

Oct. 27. At Bradfield Villa, St. John’s 
Wood, Nicholas Humphrey Walrond, 
esq. of the island of Barbados. 

In Langham-pl. aged 68, John Rogers, 
esq. of Watling-st. 

At Camden Town, aged 71, Alexander 
Skair, esq. 

Oct.28. Suddenly, at his office in Alder- 
manbury, Mr.W. Lake, an old established 
and highly respectable City solicitor, and 
of Camberwell. 

Oct. 29. Aged 45, Mr. John Fry, of 
Chiswell-st. and Church-st. Greenwich. 

In Highbury-pl. aged 83, Mr. Thomas 
Stephens. 

In Circus-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 
78, Thomas Phillips, esq. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 76, George 
Mann Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. 

Oct. 30. Aged 83, Thomas Ansted, 
esq. of Newington and Mincing-lane. 

At Hampstead, aged 82, Charles 
Cooper, esq. father of Charles Purton 
Cooper, esq. Q.C. 

Oct. 31. At the house of her son-in-law, 
Frederic Atkyns, esq. Highfield Villas, 
Camden Town, Letitia, relict of Henry 
Hodding, esq. of Odstock, near Salisbury. 
_ Lately. At Islington, aged 79, Philip 
Upstone, esq. of Margate. 

Josias Stansfield, esq. Chairman of the 
City of London Gas Company. He has 
died intestate, having left property to the 
amount of a quarter of a million. 

Nov. 1. In Kennington-pl. Vauxhall, 
aged 75, Mrs. Markham. 

In John-st. Berkeley-sq. Ellen, wife of 
oo em e8qe 


and Springfield Cottage, 
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At Manor-terr. Chelsea, aged 93, Juliet, 
relict of Charles Armstrong, esq. M.D. of 
Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. and Eal- 
ing, Middlesex. 

At Manor-pl. South, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea, aged 72, Miss Harriett Churchill, 
niece of the poet, and the last member of 
his family. Her remains were deposited 
in the family vault in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. She has bequeathed 
2002. free of duty, to each of the following 
charities :—St. George’s Hospital, West- 
minster Hospital, Hospital for Diseases 
of the Chest, and the Institution for the 
Indigent Blind. 

In Upper Montague-street, Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John John- 
son, Rector of Great Parndon, Essex. 

Nov. 2. At the house of her son-in-law, 
Robert Dalgleish, esq, aged 87, Rebecca, 
relict of Samuel Collett, esq. of Dover. 

In York-pl. Walworth, aged 90, John 
Harris, esq. the very worthy successor to 
Mrs. E. Newbery, at the corner of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard (whence so many prettily- 
gilt, clever, and interesting books have 
taught the young ideas of many genera- 
tions how to shoot). Mr. Harris had long 
retired from business, in which he was 
succeeded by his son, who has also since 
withdrawn from the concern. It must not 
be forgotten that Mr. Harris was long one 
of the proprietors and publisher of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine: and it gives us 
pleasure to add that this excellent man has 
bequeathed 600. Three per Cents. to the 
Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, 100/. to 
the Literary Fund, and 100/. to the Print- 
ers’ Pension Society. 

In Portland-pl. Jane, widow of John 
Hornby, esq. of the Hook, Hampshire. 

At Blackwall, aged 69, Elizabeth, wife 
of George Green, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Park-pl. villas, Maida Hill, 
Louisa, wife of Chas. Nicholas Cole, esq. 

In Peckham Park, aged 78, Mr. Richard 
Richards, many years an inhabitant of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, and formerly of 
Stourbridge. 

At Old Brompton, aged 50, Griffith Wm. 
Morris, esq. surgeon, late of Barnet. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. Richard Rayley, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, formerly Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge ; where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1800 as 2d Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1803. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 27, 1806, and prac- 
tised as an equity draftsman. 

In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. Mr. Wil- 
liam Rawlings, senior partner of the firm 
of Gunter and Co. Berkeley-sq. 

Nov. 4. In Pembroke-sq. Kensington, 
aged 88, William Betts, esq. 

Aged 18, Ann, second dau. of Thomas 
Rowley, esq. of Carlton Villas, Maida Vale. 
Nov, 6. At Hampstead, aged 17, Ed- 
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ward, youngest son of the late George 
Raikes, esq. of Felbridge. 

Nov.7. At Blackheath, Emily, wife of 
George Herring, esq. and dau. of the late 
John Hawkes, esq. of Dene. 

At Brompton, aged 83, Sarah, widow of 
David Robinson, esq. 

Nov. 8. In Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 
aged 73, Catherine, wife of Thomas Wil- 
son, esq. formerly of Burton-crescent. 

Nov. 9. In Eaton-pl. Mary, wife of 
John Gage, esq. of Rogate Lodge, Hants. 
She was the only dau. and heir of John 
Milbanke, esq. ; was married in 1793, and 
had a numerous family. 





Beps.—Lately. At Ampthill, Char- 
lotte- Hervey, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
E. Orlebar Smith, of Apsley-house. 

Nov. 1. At Harrold Hall, aged 79, 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Bridgman, esq. of 
the Lordship, Cheshunt, Herts. 

Berxs.—Oct. 20. At Windsor, aged 
81, Elizabeth, dau. of the late John Pratt, 
esq. of Clapham-road. 

Oct. 21.. At Reading, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Pell, esq. 

Oct. 26. At the Vicarage, Hagbourn, 
aged 17, Richard, eldest son of the Rev. 
Richard Meredith, Vicar of Hagbourn, 
making the fourth son in three months. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 14. At Stoney Strat- 
ford, aged 71, William Boyes, esq. 

Oct. 27. At Beaconsfield, aged 62, Mr. 
Samuel Gale, sen. late of Judd-pl. New-rd. 

CamBripGe.— Oct. 5. Aged 46, Fran- 
cis-John, second son of Henry Gunning, 
esq. of Cambridge. 

Oct. 12. At Great Gransden House, 
aged 74, Benjamin Dealtry, of Lofthouse 
Hall, Yorkshire, and of Upton, Lincoln- 
shire, esq. for many years an active magis- 
trate of the two latter counties, eldest and 
only surviving brother of the Rev. G. 
Dealtry, M.A. Vicar of Hinckley. He 
married in 1799 Catharine, daughter and 
heiress of Ralph Hanson, esq. of Ford 
House, co. Devon, and had issue two 
daughters. 

CuMBERLAND.—Oct. 31. Aged 51, 
Simon Ewart, esq. of Carlisle, solicitor. 

Devon.— Oct. 2. At Exeter, aged 24, 
Louisa, wife of Capt. C. E. P. Gordon, 
75th Reg. 

Oct. 9. At Torquay, aged 16, Fre- 
derick, youngest and only surviving son of 
the late William Cooke, esq. of Burgh- 
house, Linc. 

Oct. 12. At Devonport, aged 41, Mrs. 
Jane A. Cox, relict of Major-Gen. Cox, 
and youngest dau. of the late Hon. Abra- 
ham Hodgson, of St. Mary’s, Jamaica. 

Oct. 19. At Tiverton, aged 16, Maria- 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Harding. 

Oct. 21. At Tiverton, aged 71, Miss 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXVI. 
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Nott, sister of the late Richard Nott, esq. 
of Bristol. 

At Plymouth, aged 54, Lieut. Henry 
Jenkins, R.N. late first of the Caledonia. 

Oct. 24. At Tor, aged 24, Fanny, wife 
of Charles Woolnoth, esq. 

At South-Molton, aged 76, Mary, sister 
of the late Rev. J. Blackmore, Rector of 
Comb- Martin. ; 

Oct. 25. At Axminster, aged 49, James 
Mallock, esq. of Harley-st. eldest son of 
Rawlin Mallock, esq. of Axminster. 

Aged 80, Ann, relict of James Alex- 
ander, esq. of Cloakham-house, Axminster. 

Oct. 26. At Barnstaple, Mary-Ann, 
widow of Hugh Barnett, esq. formerly of 
Hopewell, Bideford, and Sportsman’s-hall 
Estates, Jamaica. 

At Devonport, aged 107, David Ben 
nicke. 

At Allen House, Bovey Tracy, aged 77, 
77, George Harris, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Bideford, Mrs. Begby, 
widow of the Rev. Mr. Begby, Lecturer 
of Bideford. 

Oct. 31. At Lew Trenchard House, 
aged 76, William Baring Gould, esq. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 92, Mr. R. 
Bastard. 

At Exeter, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
W. Stabback, Rector of St. Stephen’s, in 
that city, and Vicar of Sancreed, Cornwall. 

Nov. 1. Suddenly, at St. Mary's Clist, 
aged 46, J. H. T. Amiel, esq. third son of 
the late Capt. Otho Amiel. 

Nov.2. At Hollocombe, near Crediton, 
aged 30, Mary-Ann, only dau. of D. 
Tremlett, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Torquay, aged 35, Lieut.- 
Col. John Spottiswoode, of the Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of John Spottiswoode, 
esq. of Spottiswoode, in the county of 
Berwick, and of Gt. George-st. West- 
minster. 

Aged 21, Annie, second dau. of John 
Smart, esq. of Countess Weir House, near 
Exeter. 

Nov. 10. At an advanced age, Geo. 
Copp, esq. of Park House, St, Thomas, 
near Exeter. 

Dorset.—Oct.11. At Monkton, near 
Dorchester, aged 55, Robert Phelps, esq. 
formerly of Crewkerne. 

Oct. 18. At Holme, near Wareham, 
Mrs. Rawlins, widow of Joseph Rawlins, 
esq. and sister of the Rev. John Angel 
James, of Birmingham. 

Oct. 23. At Picket Post, aged 51, 
Thos. Phelps, esq. late of Alton Pancras, 
Dorset. 

Oct. 24. Aged 71, Sarah, relict of 
James Barrow, esq. late of Shaftesbury. 

Oct. 27. At Tatnam, near Poole, aged 
53, Mary-Ann, wife of Francis Timewell 
Rogers, esq. 

4Q 
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Oct. 28. At Puddletown, aged 88, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Banger. 

Lately. At Weymouth, Sarah-Ann- 
Fawconer, dau. of the late H. H. Tizard, 


esq. 

Nov. 8. At Longfleet, near Poole, 
aged 69, Mrs. South, relict of G. South, 
esq. and only surviving dau. of the late 
Col. Vince, of Cliff Hall, Wilts. 

Nov. 9. At Dorchester, aged 73, Mrs. 
Mary Frampton, dau. of the late and 
sister of the present James Frampton, esq. 
of Moreton Hall. 

Duruam.—Lately. Robert Scurfield, 
esq. of Durham, an extensive shipowner 
and very wealthy man. He committed 
suicide by hanging himself, attributed to 
depression of spirits arising from the loss 
of a favourite daughter, who died about 
two years ago. 

W. Simpson, esq. Lay Vicar of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, and father of J. Simpson, 
esq. organist of the Town-hall, and St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Birmingham. 

Essex.—Oct. 19. Aged 34, Alfred- 
Louis, youngest son of John Milner, esq. 
Chadwell. 

Oct. 29. At Woodford, aged 75, James 
Peppercorne, esq. late of the East India 
House. 

GLovucrster.—Oct. 10. At Shire- 
hampton, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. John Osborne, solicitor. 

Oct.11. At Clifton, Eliza-Ann, wife 
of Captain Chambers, R.N., and daughter 
of T. W. Hodgetts, esq. Hagley, Worc. 
She was married Oct. 13, 1842. 

Oct.15. At Clifton, aged 83, Benja- 
min Bickley, esq, 

Oct.17. At Gloucester, aged 54, Eli- 
zabeth-Frances-Catherine, relict of Henry 
Rumsey, esq. of Chesham, and dau. of the 
lateSir Robert Murray, Bart. of Stanhope. 

Oct. 18. At Thornbury, aged 90, Jo- 
seph Hume, esq. for many years a well- 
known practical and scientific chemist in 
London, and corresponding member of 
most of the learned societies of Europe. 
His numerous discoveries will long be 
remembered as benefits to mankind, 

Oct. 23. At South Cerney, aged 69, 
John Stevens, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Clifton, on his way to 
Torquay, aged 32, Henry John Hutton, 
esq. late Capt. in the 34th Regt. son of 
H. W. Hutton, esq. banker, of Beverley. 

At the residence of the Rev. James 
Robertson, Bishop’s College, Bristol, 
aged 70, Matilda, last surviving dau. of 
the late Thomas Alexander Stewart, esq. 
of Antrim, and Fort Stewart, Jamaica. 

Oct. 25. At Uley Lodge, aged 78, 
Capt. James Slade, R.N. He was senior 
Lieut. of the Latona frigate employed 
against Holland in 1799, andjwas for his 
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services made Commander on the 2nd of 
September that year, and appointed to 
l Espiégle sloop on the North Sea station. 
He was made post Captain in 1810, and 
from that date to the end of the war com- 
manded the Experiment receiving ship at 
Falmouth. 

Lately. At Painswick, aged 47, Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late J. H. Hicks, esq. 
M.D. Peddington. : 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Mary, relict 
of Morgan Crofton, esq. Dublin. 

Nov. 1. At Bristol, Ebenezer Harris, esq. 

Nov. 5. Aged 86, John Steele, esq. au 
old and respected inhabitant of the parish 
of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol. 

Nov. 6. Aged 42, Charlotte, second 
dau. of Thomas Hellicar, esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 10. At Lawrence Western, in 
the parish of Henbury, aged 69, William 
Coast, esq. late Major 52nd Regt. 

Nov. 12. At Bristol, aged 65, Eliza- 
beth, wife of W. Wickham, esq. late of 
Woodway House. 

Hants.—Oct. 13. At Southampton, 
aged 25, Edmund Tannatt Thomson, esq. 
Deputy Assistant Commissary Gen. 

Oct. 14. At Southampton, aged 27, 
Mr. David Kerr, late Accountant of the 
National Provincial Bank of England, 
Dartmouth, 

Oct. 15. At Southampton, aged 79, 
Col. Griffiths, late of the Royal Art. 

Oct. 21. At Totton, near Southamp- 
ton, Fanny, eldest dau. of Mr. Dumper, 
maltster, and, on the 25th, Sophia, his 
second dau. of typhus fever, making five 
daughters, his mother and wife, all within 
the last two months, who have died from 
the same malady. 

Oct. 28. At Ryde, aged 54, Mary- 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Pownoll Bastard, 
and eldest dau. of the late Hon. Mr. 
Justice Park. 

Oct. 29. At Missenden House, Ryde, 
aged 70, Margaret, widow of William 
Moore, M.D. Inspector of Hospitals. 

Nov. 3. At Ventnor, aged 12, Caroline- 
Harriet-Maria, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. T. P. Bridges, of Danbury, Essex. 

Nov. 8. Aged 98, Mrs. F. M. Otley, 
of South Testwood-house, near South- 
ampton. 

Hererorp.—Oct. 14. At Ailstone 
Hill, Hereford, John Gwillim, esq. many 
years a magistrate of that city, and only 
brother of the late Sir William Gwillim, 
of Staplefield, Sussex. 

Lately. At Haven, T. W. Strangward, 


esq. 
At Brampton Lodge, near Ross, aged 
71, Ann, wife of Thos. Dew, esq. 
Kent.— Oct. 11. At Rochester, aged 
70, Ann-Rudd, wife of D. B. Lewis, esq. 
town-clerk of that city. 
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Oct. 12, At Greenhithe, aged 93, 
William Colyer, esq. 
Oct. 13. At Ramsgate, Charlotte, 


youngest dau. of the late James Ashenden, 
esq. of Old Court, Nonington. 

Oct. 16. At Folkstone, aged 80, Ann, 
widow of John Rabbeth, esq. 

At Tenterden, Susan, wife of William 
Grisbrook, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Dover, of apoplexy, aged 
27, Mary-Ann, only dau. of the late Rev. 
W. G. Orrett, of Standish rectory, Lane. 

Oct. 20. At Dover, aged 22, Kitty, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Boxer, R.N. 

Oet. 29. Aged 67, Richard Martin, 
esq. surgeon, of Chatham. 

Oct. 30. At Rochester, aged 84, W. 
Hillier,esq. formerly a Purser in the R.N., 
and latterly Clerk of the Check in the 
Victualling Department at Chatham. 

At Sandwich, aged 52, John Wyborn, 
a retired Commander R.N. (1840), having 
survived his daughter only one week. 

Nov. 2. At the house of her son-in-law, 
R. Dalgleish, esq. aged 86, Rebecca, re- 
lict of Samuel Collett, esq. of Dover. 

Lancasn.—Oct. 13. At Manchester, 
aged 22, Adam Edward Findon, late Ju- 
nior Master to the Manchester School of 


Oct. 14. At Liverpool, William Clark 
Caldwell, esq. formerly of the 86th Regt. 
having survived his brother, Capt. Clark 
Maries Caldwell, of the 57th Regt. only 
three months. 

Aged 47, Thomas Kirkman Finlay, esq. 
of Liverpool, third son of the late Kirk- 
man Finlay, esq. 

Oct, 21. At Grappenball Hall, near 
Warrington, aged 29, Elizabeth-Hayes, 
wife of the Rev. W. P. Hutton, of Chester. 

Oct. 27. Aged 84, Samuel Gregson, esq. 
of Caton, near Lancaster. 

Nov. 6. At the Hurst House, Prescot, 
aged 56, Margaret-Dorothea, relict of 
Charles Robert Sherbourne, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Willis, esq. 
of Halsnead, Lancashire. 

Leicrster.— Oct, 31. Aged 26, Shel- 
don Firmadge Cradock, esq. 

Lincotn.— Oct. 16. Aged 37, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. W. Williams, Vicar of Croft. 

Mippiesex.— Oct. 16. At Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Susan, wife of Thomas Wood, esq. 

Nov. 7. At Holly Lodge, Hanwell, 
aged 61, Hannah, wife of Thomas Jones, 
esq. formerly of Southampton-st. Covent 
garden. 

Nov. 9. At Hendon, aged 74, Mrs. 
Gee, relict of George Gee, esq, formerly 
Capt. Ist Somerset Militia, and Deputy- 
Lieut. of the county. 

Norroix.—Oct. 23. At Cranwich, 
Joanna-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Vin- 
cent E, Eyre. 
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Oct. 26. At Dunston Hall, Maria- 
Louisa, wife of Kellett Long, esq. 

NortTHAMPTON.—Sept. 29. Aged 70, 
Alice, relict of William Lantsbery, gent., 
of Spratton. 

Oct. 12. At Wellingborough, aged 75, 
Adam Corrie, esq. 

Oct. 20. Charles Markham, esq. Clerk 
of the Peace for Northamptonshire. 

Aged 76, Charlotte, relict of the Rev. 
George W. Malim, Vicar of Higham Fer- 
rers. 

Nov. 5. At Hardingstone, aged 88, 
Frances, widow of Edward Lambert, esq. 
of Easebourne, Sussex. 

Nov. 7. At his brother’s vicarage, 
Wellingborough, aged 23, Frederic Wil- 
liam Broughton, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, youngest son of Mr. Brough- 
ton, the police magistrate. 

Notrts.— Oct. 9. At the residence of 
her brother, Mr. Joseph Faulkes, of Flaw- 
borough, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Faulkes, esq. 

Oct. 15. Maryann, wife of Joseph 
Whitaker, esq. of Ramsdale House. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Oct. 4. At Bed- 
iington, aged 21, Charles, youngest son 
of the late Rev. T. Gibson, Vicar of Bar- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

Oet. 15. At Spittle, aged 80, Edward 
Walpole Browne, esq. Rear-Adm. of the 
Red, of Hans Place, London. He was a 
native of Kent, and for many years resi- 
ded at Walmer, one of the cinque ports. 
He entered the naval service at a very 
tender age. His commission of Lieut. 
bore date Nov. 9, 1790; Comm. June 25, 
1799; Capt. April 29, 1802; and Rear- 
Adm. August 17, 1840. He was employed 
in the sea fencible service during part of 
the late war, and was in the enjoyment 
of the half-pay of 4567. 5s. per annum. 
He married March 6, 1845, Hannah, 
eldest daughter of Robert Ogle, esq. of 
Eglingham, Northumberland. 

Nov. 3. At Unthank Hall, Elizabeth, 
wife of Dixon Dixon, esq. She was the 
eldest daughter of William Smith, esq. of 
Togston, and was married in 1816. 

Oxrorp.—Oct. 31. At Henley-on- 
Thames, aged 64, Maria, dau. of the late 
Col. Robert Williams. 

Ruttanp.—Nov. 1. At Ketton, aged 
74, Robert Hunt, esq. late of Stamford. 

Somerset.—Oct. 12. At Bath, ageu 
56, Edward Strutt Abdy, esq. late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, and author 
of the ‘‘ Journal of a Residence and Tour 
in the United States,’’ &e. He was the 
fifth and youngest son of the late Thomas 
Abdy Abdy, esq. of Albyns, Essex, by 
Mary, daughter of James Hayes, esq. of 
Holliport, a bencher of the Middle Temple. 

Oct, 13. At the residence of her 
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brother-in-law, Edward W. Chadwick, 
esq. Long Ashton, aged 42, Eliza-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. S. Knott, 
Rector of Bawdrip, Somerset. 

Oct. 25. At South Bank, Batheaston, 
aged 67, Mrs. Frances-Anne Hippisley, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Hippisley, 
Rector of Stow, Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 26. Richard King, esq. of North 
Petherton. 

Lately. Gratina E. Gardiner, relict of 
Robert Gardiner, esq. Wellisford-house, 
near Wellington. 

Nov. 5. At Bath, aged 84, Dr. 8. 
Fisher, M.D. the last of nine brothers. 

Nov. 7. At Bath, Diana-Matilda- 
Anne, wife of the Rev. J. P. L. Fenwick, 
Curate of Bathwick. 

Nov. 10. At Wiveliscombe, aged 63, 
Henry Nazer, esq. a Comm. in the R.N. 
(1828.) 

Srarrorp.—Oct. 10. At Lee Hall, 
Rugeley, Cecilia, relict of Benjamin Gas- 
coyne, esq. and aunt of the late Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury. 

Oct. 25. At Lichfield, aged 72, Marie 
Madeleine Backker. 

Surro_K.— Oct. 3. At Aldborough, 
aged 30, Joseph Shrimpton, esq. 

Oct. 11. Aged 36, Matilda-Louisa, 
wife of George St. Vincent Wilson, esq. of 
Redgrave Hall. 

Oct. 14. At Aldenburgh, aged 69, 
Ann-Jarrett, relict of James Lawson, esq. 
of Steelfield, Jamaica. 

Oct. 21. Aged 44, William Cole Adams, 
esq. of Sudbury. 

Oct. 22, At Lowestoft, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Durrant, esq. 

Nov. 2, At Fornham Hall, Bury, aged 
67, the Right Hon. Jane Lady Manners. 
She was the dau. of James Butler, 11th 
Lord Caher, and sister to the first Earl of 
Glengall, became the second wife of Lord 
Manners in 1815, and had an only son, 
the present Lord. She was left a widow 
in 1842. 

Surrey.— Oct.10. At Barrossa House, 
Brixton, aged 68, Sambrooke Anson, 
esq. late Lt.-Col. Ist Foot Guards; 
brother to Gen. Sir George Anson, 
G.C.B., Gen. Sjr Wm. Anson, Bart. and 
K.C.B., the Very Rev. the Dean of Ches- 
ter, &c. and uncle to the Earl of Lich- 
field. 

Oct. 15. At Richmond, aged 65, Mrs. 
Hallett, widow of James Hallett, esq. late 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Oct. 19. At Tooting, Sarah, dau. of 
the late John Davidson, esq. of Chisle- 
hurst. 

Oct. 21. At Streatham, aged 41, Re- 
becca, wife of Joseph Norris Helling, esq. 
and of Hampstead-road. 

Oct. 23. At Lower Mitcham, aged 80, 
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Elizabeth, widow of William Hodgson, 
esq. late of that place. 

At Balham, aged 84, Martha, dau. of 
the late Robert Linton, esq. of Merton. 

Oct. 24. At Croydon, aged 65, Sarah- 
Sair, widow of John Fuller, esq. of Couls- 
don-court. 

At Stoke, Guildford, aged 60, G. James 
Shrubb, esq. eldest surviving son of J. 
Peyto Shrubb, esq. 

Oct. 28. Aged 69, John Illidge, esq. 
of Bethel House, Brixton. 

Oct. 26. At Norwood, Major Edward 
P. White, late Royal Staff Corps. 

Oct. 31. At Mitcham, aged 78, Pris- 
cilla, relict of Hugh Lloyd, esq. of Tros-y- 
Park, Denbigh. 

Nov. 3. At Bagshot, aged 25, Lucy- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Rob. Heynes, 
esq. surgeon. 

you. 8. At Streatham Lodge, aged 85, 
Margaret, widow of John Coulthurst, esq. 
of Gargrave, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 11. Aged 71, Mary, wife of 
George Soaper, esq. of Stoke, Guildford. 

Sussex.— Oct. 14. At Winchelsea, the 
wife of J. Hennah, esq. mayor of the 
borough. 

Oct. 16. At Hastings, aged 29, Sarah, 
wife of William Barnes, esq. of Deacons, 
near Dorking, Surrey. 

Oct. 19. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
70, Mrs. Broadhead, relict of Theodore 
Henry Broadhead, esq. M.P. of Berkeley- 
square. 

Oct. 21. At Brighton, aged 97, Mr. 
John Scott, father of Mr. John Scott, of 
White Wall House, near Malton, and of 
Mr. William Scott, the celebrated jockey. 

Oct. 26. At New Fishbourn, aged 27, 
Pamela, dau. of Stephen Farndell, esq. 

Oct. 27. Near Cuckfield, Mary, relict 
of Col. Hamlet Wade, C.B., of the Rifle 
Brigade, and dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Langford, D.D., Canon of Windsor. 

Oct. 31. At Chichester, aged 86, Maria, 
relict of Major-Gen. H. Fraser, who fell 
in gaining the battle of Deeg, in the East 
Indies, in 1804, and dau. of the late Hon. 
H. Hobart, M.P. for Norwich. 

Nov. 3. At Findon, aged 87, Penelope, 
relict of the Rev. John Hind, D.D., Vicar 
of that parish. 

Nov. 4. At Chichester, aged 80, Mary 
relict of Joseph Godman, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Brighton, aged 38, John 
George Graeff, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Brighton, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Thomas Arnold Loxley, esq. of Trede- 
gar-square, Mile End-road. 

Nov. 8. Margaretta, eldest surviving 
dau. of W. J. Campion, esq. of Danny. 

Nov. 11. Aged 80, Esther, wife of the 
Rev. J. B. Beed, Vicar of Felpham. 

At Brighton, aged 58, Guy Champion, 
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esq. of Dorset Villa, Fulham, and Stoke- 
wood, Dorset. 

Warwick.— Oct. 40. At Wolston, 
aged 56, John Maximilian Lickorish, esq. 

Oct. 26. At Blyth Hall, aged 64, Lady 
Masterman Sykes. Her. ladyship’s first 
husband was Sir Mark Sykes, Bart. after 
whose decease she married the late Mr. 
Dugdale, father of W. S. Dugdale, esq. 
of Merevale Hall, one of the present Mem- 
bers for the Northern Division of this 
county. She had no child by either of 
her marriages. Her remains were con- 
veyed for interment to Merevale Church, 

Oct. 27. At Binley, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. George Carter. She was the 
youngest dau. of General the Hon. Frede- 
rick St. John, of Chailey, Sussex, by his 
second wife the Hon. Arabella Craven, 
3d dau. of William 6th Lord Craven, and 
was married to Mr. Carter in 1841. 

Nov. 6. At Coventry, Mr. Christopher 
Banbury, brother of Thomas Banbury, esq. 
Mayor of that town. 

Nov. 8. At Shuckburgh Park, Anna- 
Maria - Draycott, wife of Sir Francis 
Shuckburgh, Bart. She was the daughter 
of Peter Denys, esq. of Hans Place, Mid- 
dlesex, by Lady Charlotte Fermor, dau. 
of George 2d Earl of Pomfret; was mar- 
ried in 1825, and leaves issue. 

Worcester.— Oct. 13. At the Birches, 
Hagley, aged 68, Thomas Bate, esq. 
banker, of Stourbridge, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for Worces- 
tershire and Staffordshire. 

Oct. 26. At Worcester, aged 61, Henry 
Clifton, esq. 

Lately. At Dudley, aged 87, Esther, 
relict of E. Guest, esq. 

Mr. G. Norman, organist of the Abbey 
Church, Great Malvern. 

York.—Oct. 17. At the residence of 
Edmund Turton, esq. Larpool, Whitby, 
Jane-Bell, relict of Robert Bell Livesey, 
esq. of Kildale. 

Oct. 18. At Sowerby, aged 83, Sarah, 
widow of Cornelius Cayley, esq. 

Oct. 23. Aged 18, Dorothy-Ellen, wife 
of Joseph Whitely Hebblethwaite, esq. of 
Headingley, near Leeds, and younger dau. 
of the late C. Abbotson, esq. of Skipton. 

Oct. 24. At Thistleton, near Hull, 
aged 79, Mr. John Perkins, father of Mr. 
W. P. Perkins, printer, of Leeds, and 
Mr. John Perkins, currier, of Hull. He 
was publisher and a proprietor of the late 
Huil Rockingham for upwards of thirty 
years. He was at the relieving of Gibral- 
tar an officer on board the Buffalo fri- 
gate, Capt. Holloway, in the fleet under 
the command of Adm. Lord Howe, in 
1782, and an eye-witness of that melan- 
choly catastrophe, the loss of the Royal 
George, at Spithead, 
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Oct. 26. At Potterton, near Tadcaster, 
aged79, Ann, relict of Edw. Wilkinson, esq. 

Oct. 27. At Bridlington Quay, aged 
20, Mr. George Robinson Bennison, me- 
dical student at the University College, 
London, and youngest son of the late John 
Bennison, esq. of Thweng. 

Oct. 29. At Scarborough, aged 65, 
William Oldfield, esq. of -York, many 
years one of the magistrates of that city. 

At Wakefield, aged 55, William Green, 

esq. 
‘Woo. 4. At Whitby, aged 79, Jonathan 
Chapman, esq. of Tooting Common, Sur- 
rey, brother to Aaron Chapman, esq. M.P. 
and Abel Chapman, esq. banker, of 
Whitby. He married in 1799 Mary-Ann, 
daughter of Robert Taylor, esq. of Tol- 
mars, co. Herts, but had no issue. 

Aged 75, Robert Waller, esq. of Hold- 
gate, York, many years a partner in the 
house of Tuke, Waller, and Copsie, and a 
Director of the York City and County 
Bank; a man of sound judgment, and 
greatly respected in the Society of Friends. 

Wa tes.—Aug. 20. Eaton Davis Den- 
ton, esq. eldest son of John Denton, esq. 
of Plas Draw, co. Denbigh. 

Oct. 9. At Swansea, aged 82, Richard 
Powles, esq. 

Nov. 2. At her son’s residence, Tenby, 
aged 60, Lucy-Lowder, wife of James 
Freeman, esq. formerly of Bristol. 

Oct. 11. At Aberdeen, aged 72, Mary- 
Carnegie, relict of William Robertson, 
esq. M.D. the younger, of Toveran. 

Oct, 15. At Brackla, Nairnshire, Capt. 
Fraser. 

Oct. 21. At Rossdhu House, Dum- 
bartonshire, aged 65, Lady Colquhoun, of 
Luss. She was the second daughter of 
the late Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. by his first marriage, and sister of 
Miss Hannah Sinclair, whose memoirs 
have been long before the public. By her 
removal the Church has lost a bright ex- 
ample of Christian excellence. 

Oct. 30. At Ramsay Lodge, Porto- 
bello, near Edinburgh, Janet- Alison, se- 
cond dau. of John Baird, esq. 

At Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran, So- 
phia-Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. Greville, 
R.N. of Eaton-pl. West. 

Oct. 31. At Glasgow, aged 61, Mr. 
J. F. Williams, R.S.A. a distinguished 
landscape-painter. Mr. Williams was in 
early life connected with the drama, both 
as a painter and actor. 

Lately. Mr. Alston, known by his 
system of printing in relief, in Roman 
capitals, for the use of the blind, which he 
borrowed from Dr. Fry, and introduced, 
with some modification, into the Glasgow 
Asylum, of which benevolent institution 
he was treasurer. Mr. Alston's plan has 
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since been adopted in all, or very nearly 
all, the asylums throughout the country. 

Aged 81, Dr. John Thomson, late Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He was a native of Paisley, and 
about ten years since, from ill health and 
increasing years, resigned his professor- 
ship. His published works are not many, 
the principal one being the translation of 
‘* Fourcoy’s Elements of Chemistry.” 

Nov. 3. At Woodside Cottage, by 
Coupar Angus, Mrs. Murray, sen. of 
Lintrose. 

TreLanp.—Sept. 25. In Merrion-sq. 
Dublin, Louisa-Dorcas Baroness Mus- 
kerry, of Springfield Castle, Limerick. 
She was the 4th dau. of H. D. O’Grady, 
esq. was married in 1825, and has left 
issue three sons. Her piety and charity 
will be long remembered. 

Oct. 9. At Holywood, co. Down, Doro- 
thea-Alicia, relict of Thomas Hughes, esq. 
of Cashel, dau. of the late Sir Edward 
Newenham, M.P. and niece of the late Sir 
Charles Burton, Bart. 

Oct. 12. In Dublin, aged 37, Francis 
Beaufort Edgeworth, esq. son of the late 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, esq. of Edge- 
worth’s Town, co. Longford, by his 4th 
wife, Frances-Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
Daniel Augustus Beaufort. He married, 
in 1831, Rosa Florentina Eroles, and had 
issue. 

Oct. 15. At Prince’s Town, co. Fer- 
managh, aged 79, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Gordon. He was made a retired Lieut.- 
Colonel, on full pay, in 1844. In 1807, 
when but Lieutenant, he took part in the 
capture of the Danish islands St. Thomas 
and Santa Cruz; and in 1809 at the cap- 
ture of Martinique, siege of Fort Bourbon, 
and capture of Les Saintes. Again, in 
1810, he served at the capture of Guada- 
loupe. 

Lately. At Lorrha, Tipperary, Charles 
Walsh, late Fort Major of Sheerness, 
formerly of the 3rd Buffs, who saved the 
colours at the battle of Albuera, 1811. 

Aged 14, Miss Emily Thomasine Shaw, 
third dau. of the Right Hon. the Re- 
corder of Dublin. 

At Tullyrone, near Loughgall, in Ar- 
magh, aged 115, John Heron. He was a 
pensioner, and for upwards of eighty years 
received the pay of Government. 

Gurrnsey.—Oct. 14. In Guernsey, 
aged 85, Susannah, relict of Dr. Walters, 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 

Oct. 20. At St. Martin’s, Guernsey, 
aged 36, Anthony Power, esq. third son 
of the late Nicholas Power, esq. of Queen- 
sq. Bloomsbury. 

East Inpies.—June 6. At Schewan, 
on the banks of the Indus, aged 27, Henry 
James Warneford, of the Hon. Company’s 
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ship Nimrod, son of the late Rev. Edward 
Warneford, of Ashburnham, Sussex. 

July 9. At Meerut, Louisa, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Maddock. 

July 26. At Berhampore, in Bengal, 
aged 20, Ensign Thomas Theophilus Met- 
calfe Matheson, 39th Regt. Nat. Inf. 
second son of the late Capt. Patrick Grant 
Matheson, of the Art. and Commissary of 
Ordnance at Delhi. 

Aug. 8. At Cawnpoore, Harriet, wife 
of T, W. Burt, Esq. M.D. and dau. of the 
late Joseph Lomer, esq. of Southamp- 
ton. 

At the residence of Major-Gen. Welsh, 
Commandant, Waltair, near Vizagapatam, 
aged 30, Alexander Milner, esq. Com- 
mander of the ship Boyne, and second son 
of John Milner, esq. Chadwell, Essex. 

Aug. 11. At Ootacamund, Madras, 
William Adam, youngest son of Sir Robert 
Houstoun, of Clerkington. 

Aug. 15. Elizabeth, wife of Lieutenant 
Const, 48th Regt. Madras Nat. Inf. 

Aug. 22. At Lahore, aged 21, Lieut. 
Stewart A. Kershaw, 80th Foot, younger 
son of the late William Kershaw, esq. of 
London. 

4ug. 24. At Secunderabad, Kate- 
Ebena, wife of Capt. Thomas Ditmas, 
Madras Art. eldest dau. of Edward Bog- 
hurst, esq. of Beverley. 

Aug. 28. At Kaludghee, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Bayly Griffith, of the 51st Regt. of 
Madras Nat. Inf. fourth son of the Rev. 
Dr. Griffith, of Elm, Somerset. 

Sept. 7. At Barrackpore, Mary, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Marley, Bengal Army. 

Sept. 12. At Coimbatore, Capt. Francis 
Henderson, 19th Madras Nat. Inf., fifth 
son of the late David Henderson, esq. of 
Upper Gloucester-place. 

West Inpiges.—Sept. 25. On board 
the Trent, at Grenada, aged 36, Henry 
Shore, esq. Surgeon of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company’s ship Reindeer, 
and formerly of Sheffield. 

Sept. 30. At Fort Henderson, near 
Kingston, Jamaica, aged 27, Draycott- 
Henry-Talbot, only son of the late Capt. 
Kelly, of the 5th Veteran Battalion. 

At Havanna, aged 24, J. H. Shekell, esq. 
eldest son of T. Shekell, esq. of Pebworth, 
Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 4. At Greenwall Estate, Jamaica, 
aged 58, George Wright, esq. proprietor 
of that property, and Chief Magistrate 
and Member of Assembly for the parish 
of St. David. 

Asroap.—April 21. Lieut. Octavius 
Benthall, R.N. drowned in endeavouring 
to cross the bar of Hokianga Bay, New 
Zealand, in the pinnace of Her Majesty’s 
ship Osprey. 

June ll. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
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Flora-Ann, relict of James Macleod, esq. 
of Rasay, Inverness-shire. 

Aug. 20. At Pondicherry, aged 70, 
Emilie, relict of the Hon. George Turnour, 
and niece to his Eminence the late Car- 
dinal Duc de Bausset, of Paris. She was 
left a widow in 1813; having had issue, 
1, Anne-Emily, married to the Chevalier 
de Pariset; 2, George Turnour, esq. who 
died in 1843 ; 3, Frances, married to Wm. 
Granville, .; and 4, Jane, married to 
Capt. H. A. Atchison, and died 1842. 

Aug. 27. At Bordeaux, aged 70, John 
Healey, esq. Commander R.N. (retired 
1839.) 

Lately. By suicide, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris, a native of Berlin named 
Kaufman, a distinguished poet, who had 
translated into German the plays of Shak- 
spere and the poems of Burns. He left 
his own country in 1843, upon the re- 
commendation of the celebrated pianist 
Liszt, and at Paris became affianced to a 
young German lady. She, however, died 
suddenly, and her loss rendered life in- 
supportable to him. Only two days be- 
fore the fatal act, he had accepted the 
appointment of tutor in a high family at 
Paris, with a salary of 2,000f. besides his 
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board and lodging. Among his papers 
were found two plays in manuscript, and 
the commencement of a translation of 
Dante’s “ Divina Comedia.” 

At Carlsbad, aged 74, M. Ladislas 
Pyrker, Patriarch Bishop of Erau. His 
life was one of great vicissitudes. At 
one time he was carried as a slave to Tu- 
nis. He was the author of several poems, 
of which the most known are the ‘‘ Tuni- 
saido,” and ‘‘ Rodolphe de Hapsburg,” 
in twelve cantos. 

M. Hallette, inventor of the atmo- 
spheric railway system which is called after 
him. He had lately been to England to 
superintend the application of his plan, 
and it is supposed that excess of exertion 
was the immediate cause of his death. 

At Graham's Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 31, Capt. Fellows, R.A. 

Sept. 2. On his passage to England, 
Alfred J. Read, Ensign 2d Bombay Eu- 
ropean Light Inf. 

Sept.5. At Stockholm, Lady Augusta 
Bondé, second dau. of the late Earl of 
Munster, and grand-dau. of his late Ma- 
jesty William IV. She was born on the 
3lst of July, 1822, and was married last 
year to M. Bondé at Paris. 

















TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returnséssued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Ocr. 24, to Nov. 21, 1846, (5 weeks.) 


Males 2359 24505 | 1510.60.02 .220 1701 Ugggg 
— 60 and upwards = 1017 


Age not specified 4 
Births for the above period... .... .+ee.seeee evceee eves 6095 








~ AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
 &Biae &1e Lie Bie &i a & 
65 7144 11 [26 6 146 0 [46 2 [563 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 12s. to 4/. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 16s. to 62. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Noy, 21. 


Hay, 2/. 5s. to 47. Os.—Straw, li. 128. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 3/. 8s. to 5i. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
a0 iccccccsscssaccasecsh. Sh tod. Fa. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 23. 
Mutton... .....00 2.004008 10d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts.............. 3667 Calves 79 
Veal .......0000 secrceve.d8. 8d, to 48. 8d. SheepandLambs 26,260 Pigs 315 
eer SF SF ee 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 20. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 20s. Od.perton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 0s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 0s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 26, to November 25, 1846, both inclusive. 






































































































































































































‘ahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
*| th : > oe 2 to ° : 4 
sais) g Sab | salgz| 8b) 
> oS \asa = 1| B 6 i” oa = 
as os Zz, 24% S 1 Weather. As “ A 34 Fy Weather. 
— | \| oem 
Oct.| * | ° | ®° jin. pts, Nov.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
26 | 44 | 47 | 44 |29, 25 ||fr.cl.hy. shrs.// 11 | 46 | 52 | 43 |30, 42 |ifair, cloudy 
27| 43147 42| ,96/| do. | 12 | 48| 50 | 45 | , 29 |ido. 
28 | 38 | 41 | 42 |30, 22 |foggy | 13 | 45 | 47 | 45 | , 24 |\do.foggy,sleet 
29 45) 50 46) , 16 |\do. | 14 45 | 47 | 43 | , 24 |/sleet, do. 
30 | 49 | 52 471) , 16 jcldy.slightrn.), 15 | 45 | 47 | 44 |, 17 /fair 
31 | 43 | 46/46) , 9 —_ fair | 16 | 44 | 47 | 44) =, 12 |\cloudy 
N.1| 43 | 46 | 46 | , 11 ||foggy | 17 | 47 | 51 | 51 |29, 89 |Ido. rain 
2| 52) 56/54] , 3 ldo. | 18 | 52 | 56 | 44) , 85 |ido. fair 
3/55 | 60) 54] , 96 lac 19 | 52 | 56 | 42 | = , 86 ||cloudy 
4 | 55 | 62 | 53 |30, 01 ldo. cloudy | 20 | 50 | 56 | 52! , 33 |iheavy shwrs. 
5 | 55| 59 50) , 9 |Ifr.cly.slt.rn.// 21 | 49 | 53 | 49 | , 54 |ifr. cldy. rain 
6 | 44 | 46 41 , 15 |lrain, do. 22 | 44) 48/40) , 46 ||hy.shs. fr.cly. 
7 | 41 | 44! 45| 316 |lcloudy, fair || 23| 46/51 | 53| | 78 llrain, cloudy 
8/45/48 55 | , 22 |ifoggy,cloudy|| 24 | 50 | 57 | 54) , 78 ||\do. do. 
9| 42) 44 43) , 33 |cloudy, fair || 25 | 51 | 54 | 50| , 48 |\constant rain 
10 | 42:49 43! , 42 |do. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
ee a ae ee 3 2 ae wh 
S\3\ es 2,\% éiséia.|_.| % 
la|OP|O™9 So |FE, Slagigs!] Bg Ex. Bills, 
a wo |ne 9 |S BMEISSES| £1000. 
elif | Be | aS a Peesaerr| £ | 
2| 3 |e | IOS Ss | 
ioe joa) ne] oe) | A. | 
28206 | 932 | 95 | 953) 92 | 93 |105 [259 |__| 10 _ 13 pm. 
292053} 933 | 942 | 958! 92 | 933 2419pm.| 13. 9 pm. 
30204 | 938 | 948 | 953) 92 | 923 257 | 16 pm. | 8 11 pm. 
312053} 933 | 94% | 953) 95 |—— 22 pm. | 8 11 pm. 
2 Pai 
3205 | 933 | 943 | 953) 9% | 92z\-——/257 | 22 pm. | 6 9pm. 
4205 933 | 948 953| 92 |—— 257 | 18 pm. 7 11 pm. 
5205 | 933 | 243 953) 92 | ——!1033 1823pm.; 8 12pm. 
6205 | 938 | 942 | 953] 9g |— 1l 14pm. 
7205 | 934) 94% 95a 97 |_——257 14 11 pm. 
9205 | 934) 948 | 953] 92 |—— 24 pm. | 11 14pm. 
10 933 | 94% | 954] 92 |——' 11 14 pm. 
112053) 93§ | 942  953| 92 |—_'_257 11 14pm. 
122053| 933 | 942 | 953| 92 |_| 2419pm. 11 14 pm. 
13.2043} 935 | 943 | 954) 95 |—|——|257 |__| 14. 11 pm, 
14\——| 93§ | 94% 953! 95 |— 18 24pm.| 13 10 pm. 
162053, 932) 943 958 ——255 12 9pm. 
172053} 935 | 943 | 954) 92 |——_|257 9 1l pm. 
18——| 93} | 945 | 954) 95 |—| 18pm. | 12 9pm. 
19206 | 933 | 943 | 953) 92 |\—257 | 11 8pm. 
20206 | 933 | 943 953) 92 8 11pm. 
21206 | 934 | 94} 953] 92 257 | 8 llpm 
23——| 938 | 948 953] 92 2574| 18 pm. | 9 12pm. 
24206 | 933 | 94% | 953) 92 258 (1825 pm.| 9 12 pm. 
25206 | 938 | 942 ad | 18 22 "1 12 8pm. 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


6, Bank Chambers, London. 
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Bluett, A. 88 
Blundell, P. 644 
Blunt, Mrs. J. 195 
Blyth, W. 84 
Blythe, L. 420 
Boardman, Major 
Gen. E. 440 
Boddington, T.F.86 
Boileau, Capt. F. B. 
84. H. 220 
Bolding, E. 104 
Bolling, J. 331 
Bolton, Major D. 
642 
Bond, E.218. Major 
E. 64 
Bonde, Lady A. 671 
Bone, W. 217 
Bonham, S. J. 198 
Bonsor, Mrs. J. 85 
Booth, Comm. J. 
R. 195 
Boothby, C. 439 
Botcherby, R. 662 
Bouch, M. 315 
Boucher, E. 555 
Boulton, C, C, 420. 
R. 420, 444. 
Bourchier, Mrs. M. 
313. Sir T. 417 
Bourdillon, F. 643. 
Lt. O. 198 
Bourdon, Mrs. 216 
Bourne, E, 663. G. 
417 
Bouverie, Hon. Mr. 
221 
Bouzer, L. 550 
Bowden, H. J. 195 
Bowen, L. E. 419 
Bower, A. 197. G. 
C. 88. M. 643 
Bowerbank, T. F. 
197 
Bowes, T. 553 
Bowker, Cap. J. 641 
Bowles, C. B. 197 
Bowyer, Capt. G. 
D. 441. E. C. 87 
Boxer, K. 667 
Boxhill, W. 663 


Boyd, A. 315. E. 
E. 440. I. 529. 
T. 550 


Boydell, S. 108 

Boyle, Hon. H. C, 
334. Hon. R. E. 
527. Hon. Mrs, 
R, 418 
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Boyes, R, 551. W. 
665 
Boys, C. 554 
Bradbury, E. 198 
Braddon, E. N. 84. 
S. 442, 553 
Bradford, C, 84. J. 
E. 314. Major 
J. F. 84 
Bradock, C. M. 331 
Bradshaw, F.W.420 
Brady, Hon. M. 194 
Braham, A. F, 86 
Braikenridge, W. 
558 
Braine, G. T. 529 
Braithwaite, G. F. 
198, M. 84 
Bramah, E. M. 643 
Branch, Capt. A. B. 
417, 641 
Brande, J. A. 315 
Brandreth, Capt. F. 
527. Capt. H.R. 
641. H. 328 
Bray, Lt. B. J. 551 
Brent, R, 88 
Brenton, H, M. 643 
Bretlingham, Lt. R. 
. 814 
Brewin, M.A. 554 
Brickwell, R. 332 
Brickwood, N. 663 
Bridger, E. 443 
Bridges, C. H. M. 
666 
Bridget, J. 332 
Bridgman, I. 437. 
S. 665 
Brine, C. .556. E. 


528 
Bristow, C. 108. J. 
W.445. Lt. D'O. 
R. 86 
Britton, T. H. 86 
Broadbent,E.B.530 
Broadbead, H. 312. 
Mrs. 668 
Broadley, E. 644 
Brock, F. L, 315 
Brockedon, E. M. 
315 
Brodie, E. 315 
Brodribb, W. P. 530 
Brodrick, A. 196 
Brooke, G. F. 445. 
Lady 555. Major 
E. B. 641. P. E. 
87. Sir A. B. de 
C. 417 
Broome, S. D. 217 
Brothers, J. 84 
Brotherton,J.W.87 
Brough, Major-Gen, 
R. s. 4l7 


Index to Names. 


Broughton, F. W. 
66 


1 
Browell, J.642. W. 
F. 529 
Brown, C. A. 198. 
Capt. G. 197. E. 
223,419. H. 446. 
J. 443, J.E, 110. 
J.G. 198. J. M. 
196. L. L. 417. 
Major J. 641. S. 
84, T. 445. W. 
195. W. F. 329 
Browne, B. H. 527. 
C. G. 110. Col. 
T.G.641, G.104, 
G. F.643, R.333 
Browning, J. 104 
Bruce, Hon. F. W. 
A. 193. L. B. K. 
418. Lady, 313 
Brudenell, Hon, A. 
333 
Brune, C, G. P. 419 
Brunton, Lt.-Col, 
R. 332 
Bruton, W. M.315 
Bryan, S. 193 
Buccleuch, Duchess 
of 642 
Buchanan, Hon. E, 
A. 104 
Buckerfield, F. H. 
195. T. H. 314 
Buck, S.314. T. B. 


222 
Buckland, J. 8.110. 
W. A. 84 
Buckle, J. 87 
Buckley, R. O. 420 
Buckton, M. L. 643 
Budden, E, F. 643 
Budgen, E. 334,446 
Bull, J. M. 197. J. 
V. 84 
Buller, C. 194. Mrs. 
J. B. Y. 642 
Bullock, R. W. 105 
Bunbury, R. 8.103. 
T.312, T.H.417 
Buud, T. H. B. 215 
Bunsen, Mrs. E.313 
Bunyon, C. J. 196. 
E. 335 
Burbidge, C. 420 
Burch, E. 445 
Burchell, B. 440 
Burder, A. 313 
Burdett, A. A, 558. 
C. S. 197 
Burfit, J. 218 
Burge, J. H. 550 
Burgess, B. 103 
Burke, M. 105 
Burlton, E. S, 198 


Burmester, Capt. J. 
C. 527. S. 440 
Burn, C.W.M.559. 

R. 216 
Burnell, E, 643 
Burnet, E. 554 
Burnett, J. T. 87 
Burney, E, 198. E. 
K. [misprinted 
Bonney] 420 
Burnham, J. 87 
Burnie, W. 86 
Burningham,T.331 
Burrard, Mrs.H.418 
Burrell, E. 108. E. 
S. 87. Hon. Mrs, 
445. J. 553 
Burridge,Comm.R. 


Burrows, G. M.664. 
H. N. 195 
Burt, H. 670 
Burton, C. H. 313. 
E. 108. R. 528 
Bush, M. K. 556. 
R. W. 195 
Butler, S. 216. W. 
J. 313 
Buttemer,R.D. 195 
Butter, J. 106 
Butterworth, H. 88 
Button, L.A.C. 314 
Byerley, N. 217 
Byers, J. 420 
Byne, F. 553 
Byng, G. S. 194 
Byrne, J. M. 219. 
Lt.-Col. J. 84. 
Mrs. W. P. 418. 
O. 417 
Byron, G. M. 441. 
H. 221 
Cabbell, B. B. 312 
Cabinet, M. A. 109 
Caddell, Capt. W.87 
Caldwell, Comm. J. 
T. 312. W. C.667 
Caledon, C’tess of 


313 
Calland, J. F.315 
Calley,Capt. H. 312 
Calvert, Mrs. E.313 
Cameron, A.315. C, 
M.443. G.F.333. 
J.H. L. 527. M. 
A. 530 
Campbell, A. 555. 
Capt. A. L. 84. 
Capt. J. 110. HL 
M. 109. J. 528. 
Lady M. L. 87. 
Lady 313. Lord 
194. Mrs.T.C.313 
Camoys, Lord 312 
Campion, M. 668 


Cannon, Capt. 312. 
Col. R. 419. W. 
106 

Cape, J. 417 

Capel, C, 663 

Capes,M.555.M.441 

Caporn, J. 550 

Cappel, Dr. L. 528 

Capper, G, 220 

Cardew, Capt. 87 

Cardinall, J. 442 

Carew, Hon. E. J. 
419 

Carey, A. F. 643. 
O. 103 

Carige, E. 220 

Carles, R. S. 102 

Carlyon, Mrs. P.313 

Carnac, Lady 195. 
R. 530 

Carpenter, E.J.312. 
J. G. 196 

Carr, E. G. 195. H. 
B. 85 


Carrick, P. 333 
Carroll, J. F. 335. 
S. 556 
Carter, D, 417. E. 
669. G. 85. Rear- 
Adm, C, 642 
Carthew, J. 198. P. 
314 
Cartwright, Lt.- 
Capt. H. 527 
Cassan, G. A. 198 
Castell, Mrs. 109 
Caswall, R. C. 549 
Cather, D. 558 
Cator, Col. W. 641 
Cattley, S. W. 105 
Caulfeild, Mrs, 418 
Causton, F. E, 551 
Cavan, C’tess. of 195 
Cave, J.197. T. S. 
447 
Cavendish, Lady L. 
313 
Cayler, S. 669 
Cecil, J. 198 
Cerjat, F. C. 445. 
H. S. 529 
Chalmers, J. 644 
Chambers, E, A. 
666. O. E. 642. 
R. 332. 8. E. 110 
Champion, G. 668 
Champney,H.N.315 
Chancellor, M. F. 
196 
Chandler, A. 314 
Chapelhow, J. 417 
Chaplin, E. 555. E. 
C. 332 
Chapman, A. 197. 
J.669. Miss 88 

















Charlesworth, J.550 
Charlton, C.J. 315 
Charnock, J. 437 
Charteris, A. 443 
Chase, F. 106 
Chater, J. 551 
Chawner, C, 197 
Cheeswright, M,551 
Chermside, L, W. 
315. R. 8. C.315 
Cheshire, C. 196. 
H. F. 198 
Chessell, G. C. 530 
Chester, Mrs. H. 313 
Chesterman, M. A. 
444 
Chevallier, T. 527 
Cheveley, J. 551 
Child, Mr. 554. T. 
107 
Childe, E. 642 
Christie, Capt. E. 84 
Christy, T. 107 
Chubb, C. 104 
Churchill, H. 664. 
Lord A. S. 419. 
Mrs. 106 
Chute, Mrs. W. W. 
195 
Clanricarde, Marq. of 
194 
Clare,J.88,.W. H. 85 
Clarendon, Earl of 
194 
Clark, E. J.88. H. 
216, J. 221 
Clarke, C.445, Capt. 
W. H. 334. E. F. 
86. S. 330, S. D. 
419. W. G. 528. 
W. H. 88 
Claxton, J.E. 314 
Clay, G. P. 86 
Clayton, A. 109. E. 
105. E. D. 87 
Cleary, C. 644 
Cleaveland, S. 197 
Cleeve, E. E. 86 
Clement, M. 445 
Clements, E. 198. 
331. M. 327. M. 
H. 444 
Clerk, G. R. 642 
Clifden, Vise, 312 
Clifton, H. 669. W. 
C. 419 
Clutterbuck, E, I. 
107 
Coasse, G. 107 
Coast, W. 666 
Coats, E, 441 
Cobbold, R. 'E. 644 
Cockburn, J.H. 312. 


M. 446 
Cockett, W. 195 


Index to Names. 


Cocksedge, M.S,.643 
Codd, M. 419 
Codrington, 
Sir E. 312 
Cue, W. 315 
Coffin, E, P. 417 
Cugan, L. R. 417 
Coke, Mrs, W. 418 
Coker, Capt. L. 527 
Cole, H. T. 643, L. 
664 
Coleman, L. 86. S. 
M. 643 
Coles, E. 445. J. 329 
Collett, M. A. 443. 
R. 664, 667 
Collier, C. 663 
Collin, T. 85 
Collins, I. 197. J. 
557. W. 550 
Collinson, F. S. 315. 
R. 85 
Collis, J. D. 198 
Collison, J. B. 313 
Colls, F. M. 197 
Collyer. G. C. 196 
Colmore, C. 88 
Colquhoun, Lady 
669. Lt. Col. J. 
N. 642 
Colston, J. M, 314, 
J. M.420 
Colvin, Mrs. J. 85. 
W. 641 
Colyer, W. 667 
Compton, Lady W. 
418. M. G. 555 
Conan, M. E. 88 
Condy, H. A. 330 
Conner, D. 327 
Connop, Capt. H. 
198 
Conolly, M. F. 556 
Consedine, J. 197 
Const, E. 670 
Conway, A. 663 
Coode, E. P. 528 
Cook, C. 444, C. F. 
313. F.C. 197 
Cooke, F. 665. Lt.- 
J. 442. T. L. 663, 
W. H. 642 
Coombe, J. A. 313 
Coombs, W. 315 | 
Cooper, C, 664, C. 
M. 218. E. 109, 
529. H. 419. L. 
529 
Coopland, S. E. 333 
Covte, C. P. 420 
Cope, R. 85 
Copeland, M. E. 106 
Copp, G. 665 
Corfield, Capt. C. 
84. J. G, 558 


Adm. 


Corley, Lt.T.C. 111 
Cornish, J. 106, S. 
B. 315. T. B. 314 
Cornwall, G, C, 194 
Corrie, A. 667 
Corry, S, 441 
Cort, C, F. 104 
Coshy, M. M. 419 
Cosens, R, 530 
Cosser, R. 220. W. 
M. 315 
Cosway, E. 553 
Cottam, M. M, 529 
Cottenham, Lord 194 
Cotterill, H. 418. J. 
642 
Cotton, B. 109. Hon. 
Mrs. W. 642. J. V. 
315. S. 315 
Coulthurst, M. 668 
Courmney, E. 216 
Cousens, S. E. 197. 
W. 108 
Coventry, Capt. F. 
559 
Cowan, T. C. 85 
Cowcher, F. W. 643. 
Cowie, Mrs. M. 313 
Cowper, A. 550, E. 
442. Earl 641. 
Hon. W. F. 194 
Cox, Capt. S.S. 530. 
Cc. J. 644. J. A. 
665. J. C.313. R. 
A. 549. T. 196 
Coxwell, E. 441 
Crabbe, Lt. Col. E. 
J. 530 
Cracknell, E. 557. 
W. 557 
Cradock, S. F. 667 
Crafton, Mrs. 445 
Cragg, Comm. J. B. 
195 
Craig, W. G. 194 
Craigie, Mrs. P. E. 


418 

Crandell, W. 552 

Cranley, Visc. 641 

Craven, C’tess. of 
85. R. 217 

Crawford, G, 662. J. 
440 

Crawfurd, C. A. 528 

Crawshay, E. 420. 
R. T. 88 

Creag, C. 551 

Creagh, Major G. V. 
527 

Creasy, E. S. 529 

Creed, S. H. 330. W. 
330 

Cresswell, Mrs. 0. 
A. B. 418. O. J. 
85. T. 110 
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Crewe, Lady528 

Crewkerne, J. 642 

Creyke, C. J. 86. E. 
106. R. 529 

Cridland, M.D. 444 

Crichton, S. C. T. 
217 

Crockett, M. A. 550 

Croft, L. F. 529 

Crofts, C. D. 196. M. 
441 . 

Crofton, F. 104. Hon 
G. A. 641. M.666. 
Major J. 312 

Crokat, C. 87 

Croker, C. J. 197 

Crookes, E. G, 528 

Cross, F. 218 

Crosse, E. W. 197. 
J. 553. J. T. G. 
662 

Crotty, Dr. 558 

Crowder, R. B. 417 

Crowther, S. 197 

Cruikshank, C. 109 

Crump, W. 527 

Crutwell, C. J. 530 

Cuddy, Capt. W. H. 
L. D. 641 

Cuffe, F. L. 530 

Culchenna, Miss C, 
110 

Cullerne, E. A. 554 

Cummings,C.J. 315 

Cump, E. M. 443 

Cunningham, F.417. 
L. B. 332. M. 419 

Cunninghame, Sir A. 
M. 221. Major A. 
A. T. 417, 641 

Currie, T. M. 106 

Curtis, Lt. J. A, 222 

Cust, H. M. C, 106, 
Hon. R. 642 

Dale, T. 195 

Dalgairns, E. 643 

Dalton, H. 527 

Daly, Hon.Capt. 194 

Dana, G. H. K. 219 

Dand, T. 318 

Daniell, M. 104 

Dansey, Lt.-Col. C, 
C. 641. M. 315 

Darbishire, T. 108 

Darby, G. 527. Lt.- 
Col. J. 197 

Dashwood, Miss 555 

Davenport, Capt. W. 
D. 641. R. 196 

Davey, P. 330 

Davidson, D. 87. 


H. C. 333. M. 
329. S. 668. 
Davie, W. 528. W. 

C, 418 
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Davies, J. 197. J. 
B. 215. G.S. 87. 
S. H. 442. W. 87 
Davis, Comm. G. E. 
312. E. 216, 555. 
J. 445. Lt.-Col. 
G.L. 194. M.644. 
P. 917. R. 559. 
W.S. 198 
Davys, O. 85 
Dawkins, Capt. C. 
D. 447. C.G. 193 
Dawson, E.315. H. 
195. J. C. 315. 
Lt. J. H. 447. R. 
327 
Day, A. 198. Miss 
107. ‘T. H. 196. 
S.M.197. W.441 
Dealtry, B. 665 
Dean, E. 529 
Debrisay, J. T. 550 
Delamain, Major C. 
H. 86 
Delhoste, E. F. 529 
Demainbray, F. 101 
De Montmorency, 
A. A. 314 
Denison, Capt. W. 
T.312. W.T. 193 
Denman, A. 529. 
F. 315 
Denne, K. 331. L. 
A. 554 
Dennis, J. 219 
Dennison, G. R.558 
Dennistoun, I. 530. 
J. 530 
Denny, Capt.R.194 
Dent, Mrs. V. 418 
Denton, E. D. 669. 
H. M. 314 
Denys, Mrs. G. W. 
642 
De Pass, D. 418 
Dering, C. 419 
Despard, Lt.-Col. 
H. 194 
Desprez, C. S. 333 
Desvignes, G. 197 
De Ville, Mr. 104 
Dew, A. 666 
Dewell, Capt. T. 87 
Dewy, M. A. 196 
Dibdin, R. W. 420 
Dickenson, E. N. 
529 
Dickinson, E. 196. 
H. 554. M. 314 
Dicknis, L. 528 
Dickson, L. S. 312. 
Lt.-Col. L. S. 198 
Dietrich, R. 441 
Dietrichsen, L. 551 


Index to Names. 


Digby, Lady T. 528 
Dillon, H. L.S. 641 
Dimock, J. F. 312 
Dimond, C. J. 315 
Dimsdale, J. C.314 
Dinsdale, A. 556 
Ditmas, K. E. 670 
Dixon, Col. M. C. 
642. D.G. 110. 
E. 667. H. 644. 
J.418. W.J.644 
Dobie, J. 195 
Dobinson, M. 315 
Dobson, F. 85 
Domville, J. 218 
Donker, R. 1. 418 
Donne, J. 438 
Donnithorne, Mrs. 
L. 442 
Donovan, A. 445 
Dorchester,Lady 85 
Dorrien, I. 554 
Douglas, Comm. H. 
J.195. H.S. 419. 
J.J. 314. Lady 
J.J. 195. Marq. 
of 193. W.F. 87 
Douglass, Capt. G. 
445 


Dove, L. 109 
Dover, R. H. 314 
Dowdeswell, J. 553. 
S. 443 
Dowell, Major R.223 
Dowker, R. 419 
Down, L. S. 106 
Downes, Lord 420 
Downing, Mr. 642. 
T. 217 
Downman, H. T.87 
Dowsing, W. 220 
Dowson, C. 314 
Doyle, Sir F. H. 85. 
Lady 445 
D’Oyly, Mrs. 528 
Drake, J. 85. L.A. 
223. M. 218. S. 
552. T. 106. W. 
H. 313 
Dredge, A. 437 
Dresser, J. 110 
Drew, M. 106 
Drewe, B. 106 
Driffield, G. T. 529 
Dronsfield, M. 219 
Drummond, Hon. J. 
R. 84. Hon. Mrs. 
E. 642. Lady A. 
» H. 418 
Drury, Comm. B. 


197. G. 85 
Drysdale, E.E.A.R. 
314 


Dubois, C. 107 


Ducarel, L. 219 
Ducie, Earl 312 
Duckett, Sir G. 87 
Du Corron, F.A.196 
Dudley, J. 642 
Duffill, J. 195 
Dugdale, E. A. 196. 
Mrs. W.S. 642 
Dumelow, C. 106 
Dumper, F. 666. S. 
666 
Duncan, A. 558 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
554. Hon. Mrs. 
A. 642. Mrs. P. 
D. P. 418 


Dundas, Rear-Adm. — 


J. W.D. 194 
Dunkellin, Lord 194 
Dunn, J. 1. 196. J. 

W. 195. W.C. 

314 
Dunsford, A. 218 
Duntze, J. N. 553 
Du Pre, M. T. 197 
Durant, W. F. 106 
D’Urban, Major W. 

J. 312 
Durnford, E. 313 
Durrant, E. 556. 

W. 668 
Dutton, Hon. A. C. 

644 
Dwarris, A. E. 419. 

B. E. 643 
Dyer, R. 87 
Dyke, Capt. G. H. 

334 


Dyne, J. B. 420. 
W. M. 642 
Dyneley, Col. T.641 
Dyson, Capt. J. D. 
84. H. 215 
East, W. 196 
Eaton, A. L. J. 329. 
D. 88 
Eavestaff, M. 530 
Ebrington, Visc.194 
Echalay, F. A. 314 
Eddie, R. 87 
Eden, H. 195. Lady 
642 
Edgeworth, F. B. 
670. H.555 
Edmonds, E. 197. 
530 
Edmondson, J. 217 
Edmonstone, Mr. 
222. Mrs. 642 
Edmunds, S. A. 197 
Edsall, J. 439 
Edward, J. 88 
Edwards,C.442, E, 
663. F, 221. G, 


220, 529. H. 86, 
195. H. H. 662, 
J. 333, 530. M. 
A.332. M. E.530 

Egerton, Lt. C. R. 
194. G. 87. G. 
H. 420, Lady M. 
418. Lord F. 193 

Egglestone, P. 642 

Eglinton, C’tess of 
85 


Elesgood, H. C. 551 

Elgin, Earl of 417 

Eller, G, 85 

Elliot, Capt. C, 527. 
Capt. E. F. 417. 
Capt. G. 84. G, 
527. T. F. 84 

Elliott, Lt.-Col.530. 
M. A. 663 


Ellis, Comm. W. 
195. Miss 106. 
W. M. 438 


Ellison, W. 85 
Ellman, E. B. 195 
Ellwood, H. 520 
Elmer, Mrs. 332 
Elmslie, J. F. 529 
Elsted, A. R. 219 
Elstob, W. 662 
Elton, L. M. 107. 
R. C. 315 
Elwes, Mrs. J. H.85 
Elwin, E. 88 
Elwyn, C. H. 530 
Ely, Lt.-Col, F. H. 
222 
Empy, E. 331, 443 
Emsall, Capt. J. E. 
G, 312 
English, Comm. C. 
552 
Entwisle,Mrs.T.418 
Erskine, A. 105. H. 
D. 314 
Eseott, R. K. 418 
Este, W. 332 
Etheridge, M. E. 88 
Eustace, M. W. 420 
Evans, D. 437. G. 
549. J. 529. L. 
88. Major M.642, 
Mrs. 334. T. A. 
333, 445. .T. W. 
196 
Everard, R. 86. S. 
86 
Everett, E, 643 
Everitt, G. M. 530 
Ewart, M. 86. P. 
419. 5S. 665 
Ewbank, T. 444 
Eyre, A. S. H. 529. 
D. J. 64%. JE, 




















667. M.C. 1y:. 
W. G. 220 
Fabian, M. 196 
Fagan, G. H. 195 
Fairham, J. 313 
Faithfull, E.W.314. 
M. A. 314 
Falcon, Lt. M. 194 
Falkland, Vise. 312 
Falloon, M. 216 
Fallow, T. M. 313 
Fanshawe, Capt. A. 
641. S.C. 197 
Farebrother, J.C.216 
Farndell, P. 668 
Farnell, M. A, 444 
Farr, G, 417 
Farrar, A, 552. F. L. 
550 
Fawcett, R. T. 88 
Faweoner, A. 449. 
S. A. 666 
Fawssett, Mrs. J. 195 
Faulkes, E. 667 
Feachem, A. 417 
Fearne, T. G. 85 
Fearon, J. 195 
Featherstone, W. P. 
son of 442 
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N. J. 418. R. E. 
419 
Knight, C, R. 198. 
E. G.198. J.446 
Knightley, Miss 82 
Knipe, R. 642. W. 
B. 88 
Knollys, Mrs. 418 
Knowlys, J. 556 
Knott, A.221. E.A. 
668. J. C. 85, 86 
Knox, J. 442 
Koch, J. E. E. 86 
Kyrle, E. M. 197. 
Mrs. M. 418 
Lacon, C.L. 196 
Laing, Ens, J. 222. 
W. 664 
Lalande, H. 444 
Lamb, T. D. 85. 
W. D. 642 
Lambart,Hon.Mrs. 
O. W. 418. Mrs. 
H. 219 
Lambert, F. 667. 
J. 313. L. 439. 
W. 644 
Lampert, W. 441 
Lane, A. 328. A.M. 
330. F. A. 331. 
Lt.-Col.J.T. 194. 
Lt. D. 559. M. 
554. Mrs. 220 
Langford, Capt. W. 
B. 194. I. 419 
Langmead, R.F. 198 
Langrishe, H. 102 
Langstaff, G. 440 
Langton, H. 220. 
W. H. P. G. 197 
Lansdowne, Marq. 
of 194 
Lantsbery, A. 667 
Lapidge, Mrs. 219 
Lascelles, Lady 418 
Lateward, F.M,440. 
J.D. 549 
Latham, M. 445. 
M.T.642. T. 102 
Laurenson,Lt.-Col. 
G. 8. 194. Major 
G. S. 84 
Lavender. J. P. 110 
Lavie, E. 196 
Law, Hon. Mrs. H. 
S. 313 
Lawes, Miss 217 
Lawley, Hon. J. 87 
Lawrance, R.M.197 
Lawrence, C. A. 
88. Capt. A, J. 


417. J.332. Maj. 
H. M. 84. T. 551. 
W. H. 441 
Lawson, A. J. 668 
Lazarus, J. 418 
Leach, M. A. 105 
Leadam, T. R. 530 
Leaf, W. L. 198 
Lear, F. 84 
Le Despencer, Ba- 
roness 85 
Lee, E. 644. H. T. 
85 
Leech, A. 109 
Lees, Hon. Mrs. 222 
Leeson, Capt. J. 84, 
G. 417. J. 313 
Lefroy, A. J. 643. 
E. P. 643 
Le Geyt, M. M. D. 
418 


Legg, G. W. 328 
Legh, E. 196 
Leicester, Earl of 
312 
Leigh, E. M. 439. 
Mrs. H. T. 418. 
P. 314. R.417 
Leir, J. M. 642 
Le Marchant, Sir 
D. 194, i95. Sir 
J. G. 84 
Lendon, A. 439 
Leonard, F. B. 527 
Leslie, H.314. Mrs. 
418 
Lethbridge, Mrs, 85 
Lewin, S. 221 
Lewis, A. 88. A. 
R. 666. Capt. C. 
194. E. 107. H. 
G. 314. Hon. T. 
F. 193. S. 330. 
W. H. 312 
Ley, Mrs. H. 418 
Liardet, F. 559 
Lickorish, J.M. 660 
Liddell, H. F. 108. 
Hon. G. A. F. 
417. H.G.419, 
Mrs. A. 195 
Lidderdale, Capt. J. 
441 


Lightfoot, N. F. 85 

Lighton, A. 314. 
Lady 418 

Lindsay, Hon. J. 
312. Lady F. 195. 
Lord 419. M.419 

Linter, R. 529 

Linton, M. 668 

Lipscomb, E. A. 
420. Lt.315. Mr. 
417 

















Lisboa, Madame de 
528 1 
Listowel, Earlof 312 
Little, T. S. 315 
Littledale, M.J.530 
Livesey, J. B. 669 
Lloyd, E. A. 331. 
M. 529, 549. P. 
668. W. 527,642 
Loch, W. D. 194. 
E, 822 
Locke, W. 643 
Lockerby, C. 87 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. 
G. H. 641 
Lockyer, M. 329 
Loftie, Capt. M. E. 
84 


Loftus, Capt. G. C. 
527. Lord G. W. 
314. 

Lohr, C. W. 642 

Lomas, J. 313 

Long, Capt. G. F. 
84. J. A. 444, 
J.L.550. M. L. 
667. Mrs. W.J. 
642. P. 439 

Longe, C. E. 441. 
R. 220 

Longman, Mrs, 85. 
Mrs. W. 418 

Longmore, E. S. 
644. Mrs. 107, 
330 

Longridge, J.A. 644 

Longworth, A. E. 
314, Capt. D. F. 
84 

Lonsdale, C. 530. 
J. 195 

Lord, H. G. 644 

Lorrimar, E. 87 

Louis, J. E. 88. 
Mrs. 553 

Lovaine, Lady 85 

Lovegrove, C. 419 

Lovell, C. E. 85 

Lowe, E. M. 555. 
G. 84. Major A. 
C, 643 

Lowdell, S. A. 528 

Lowndes, E. 419. 
Mrs. 446 

Lowtbian, J. 333 

Loxley, E. A. 104. 
M. A. 668. M.S. 
219 

Lubauve, I. 314 

Lucas, G. C. 198. 
G. V. 84 

Ludlow, J. T. 313 

Lumsden, W. J. 
420 
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Lushington, C. M. 
87. F. A. 644, 
Mrs. E. J. 195. 
S. 527 

Lynn, Major J. 193 

Lysaght, J. 529 

Lyte, A. M. M. 314 

Macadam, H.M. 86 

Macaulay, Hon. T. 
B. 194 

Maccaughey, R. 329 

MacCurdy, E.S.328 

Macdougall, J. 417 

MacGill, G. H. 85 

Macgregor,Lad.528 

Mackay, B. 420. 
R. L. 315 

Mackenzie, A. H. 
314, C. 313. J. 
559. J. H. A. 88. 
Mrs. K.W. S. 195 

Mackeson, Capt. I’. 
84 


Mackie, Lt. O. B. 
559 
Mackinnon, A. 86. 
Lt. L, B. 641 
Mackintosh, Col.J. 
334. R. J. 312 
Mackrell, G, 221 
Maclaren,Col.J.221 
Maclean, Mrs. N. 
418 
Macleane, A.J. 313 
Macleod, F. A. 671. 
J.194. Lt. N.C. 
196. M. M. 528 
MacNolty, C. E. 87 
Macsween, A. H 
441 
Maddock, A. C. 
328. L. 670. 
Magee, Mrs, 334 
Mahon, V. R. 528 
Maingay,Comm.H. 
442 


Maitland, D.A.558. 
D. J. G44. G. G. 
W.419. T.194, 
195 

Majoribanks, H. 
529. Lady 420 

Malden, F. C. 419 

Malim, C. 667 

Malin, J. 110 

Mallock, J. 
R. 102 

Malor, Mr. 194 

Manby, L. 88 

M’Andrew, J. 194. 
Major D. 551 

Manley, N. M. 86 


Mann, H. 550. ‘5S. 


443, W. 313 


665. 


Manning, P. J. 195. 
S. 528 


Mansfield, W. 329 
Mapleton, C. F. H. 
314. R. 441 
Marcon, C. 216 
Mare, F. A. P. 441 
Margetts, R. 420 
Mark, L. L. 105, 
M. M. 218 
Marker, Mrs. 330 
Markham, C. 667, 
Mrs. 664 
Marks, E. 86 
Marlborough, Duke 
of 197 
Marley, M. 670 
Marlow, Capt. W. 
B. 194 
Marriott, E. E. 198, 
J. B. 313 
Marris, W. A. 216 
Mars, J. 219 
Marsden, W. 529 
Marsh, J. 327. M. 
W. J. 447 
Marshall, C. 527. 
E. 315. H.J.85, 
198. Major C. 84. 
Mrs. FP. A. S. 85 
Marston, E. 219 
Martin, Lt. - Col. 
R. F. 447. M.S. 
221. R. 667. Sir 
G. 641 
Martyn, Capt. 552 
Maskew, T. R. 85 
Mason, C. 102. 
Capt. 315 
Massey, T. 662 
Master, J. S. 417. 
J. W.439. Mrs. 
G. F. 418 
Masterman, M. 553 
Matheson, Ens. T. 
T. M. 670 
Mathews, J. 221 
Matthews, W.B.330 
Mathias, Capt.W.84 
Matson, Capt. H. 
194, Lt.-Col. E. 
193 
Maturin, C. H. 313 
Maud, C. B. L315 
Maule, F. E. 420. 
Hon. F. 194 
Maundrell, F. 219 
Maunsell, Lt.-Col. 
F. 84 
Maurice, H. S, 554 
Mawby, T. T. 643 
Mawe, S. 441 
Maxted, M. 331 
May, Lt. J. 197 
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Mayd, H, 556 

Mayhew, T. 313 

Mayo, J. 330 

Mayor, C. 549. R. 
437 


Mayotty, A. 217 

Mayow, W.M. 313 

Maysmore, H. M. 
444 

Mayston, S. 108 

M‘Cabe, M. O. 553 

M‘Cleverty, Comm. 
J. J. 197 

M‘Clintoch, W. B. 
195 

M‘Clintock, W. B, 
312 

M‘Culloch, C. F. L. 
553 

M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
312 

Meade, R. J. 527 

Meadows, A. 109 

Meason,M.G.L.420 

Measor, H. P. 417 

Medley, R. 104 

Meek, M. E. 327 

Meeson, Dr. H. A. 
553 

Meffre, J. C. 101 

Meikleham, W. 221 

Melbuish, E. 109 

Mellish, Mrs. R. C. 
195 

Melville, G. 104 

Mends, M. B. 107, 
219. Mrs. 219 

Mercer, Capt. R. 
641. Col. E. S. 


641 
Meredith, R. 665 
Merewether, Mrs. 
H. A. 528 
Merest, J. W. D. 
417. S. 332 
Merrett, R. R. 550 
Messitter, G.M.198 
Methley, M. A. 529 
Methuen,Hon.Mrs. 
313 
Michel, E. 443 
Mickleburgb,A.107 
Middleton, A. 328. 
M. B. 327. W. 
313 
Milburn, H. 107 
Miles, J. 417 
Millard, J. E. 418 
Miller, A. 330. E. 
420. E. L. 443. 
G. D. 417. i. C. 


195. J. L. 328. 
M. 109, 198. §. 
332 
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Milles, Hon. E. F. 
530 
Millson, W. J. 644 
Milne, A. 194, 527. 
J. 87 
Milner, A. 670. A. 
L. 666. C. 554, 
Capt. c 553. J. 
105. J. C. 528 
Milroy, A. 106 
Milton, Visc’ tess 
528 
Minto, Earl of 194 
M'lutre, D. 86 
Mirrielees, J.D.644 
Mitchel, J. 101 
Mitchell, M. 419. 
R.A.197. 8. 663. 
W. G. 530 
Mitchison, M, 108 
Mitton, W. 642 
M‘Kellar, D. 220 
M‘Kenzie, A.D.197 
M'‘Laugblin, How. 
Mrs. H. 528 
M‘Leod, E. 198. 
H. J. 222 
M‘Murdo, Comm. 
A. 84 
M'Neile, W. 528 
M‘Nevin, D. 334 
Moates, S. 332 
Molesworth, F. A. 
329. L. 530 
Molyneux, Hon. E. 
420 
Monahan, J.H. 194 
Monck, G, G. 419 
Moncrieffe, Lady L. 
418 
Moncton, Hon. Mrs. 
418 
Mondy, Capt.R.M. 
527 


Money, W. 530 
Monkhouse, H. 664 
Monro, A. 197 
Montagu, Hon. J. 
C. S. 220 
Montefiore, Mrs. J. 
313. Sir M. 193 
Montegambert, 
Major G. S, 315 
Monteith, W. 327 
Montgomerie, Lt.- 
Col. P. 84 
Montgomery, A. 
195,418. A. Lh 
312 
Moody,C.527. Col. 
T. 642. J. 643. 
R. S. 87 
Moon, E. 88 
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Moore, C. 314. D. 
B. 195. E. 86. E. 
D. 420. Hon.Mrs. 
554. Lady H. 85. 
M. 666. Mrs. R. 
W. 195. R194. 
W.217. W.B. 642 

Moorhouse, J. 218 

Moorsom, R. 101 

Mordaunt, F. 104 

Moreau, S. E.C. 197 

Morehead, H.A.334 

Moreton, Hon. P.87 

Morgan, F. 31% J. 
644. Mrs. FE, L. 
313. S. 219. W. 
85 

Morison, L. 314 

Morley, Earlof 312. 
M. W. 87 

Morpeth, Vise. 194 

Morris, C. 197. E. 
86. G. W. 664, 
H. G. 312. H.S. 
197. J. 439. M. 
A. H. 644, Mrs. 
418. W. 312 

Morse, C. 197. E. 
196. S. 644 

Mortimer, J. 641 

Mortlock, C, 527. 
M. L. 644 

Morton, T, 85. M. 
C. 642 

Moscheles,E.M.643 

Mosley, M. L. 198 

Moss, M. 216. R. 
331 

Mosse, L. 644. S. 
A. 111 

Mostyn,Capt.T.223. 
Mrs. G, T. 642 

Motte, H. de la 420 

Motteucei, C. 643 

Moultrie, Mrs. E. 
W. 85 

Mountain,G.R.215. 
Lt.-Col. A. S. H. 
84 

Mountcharles,Lord, 
194 

Mountford, M.B.442 

Mowbray, Capt. G. 
641 

Moyle, H. C. R. G44 

Moysey, A. 110 

Moaley. A. 87 

Muir, J. 1, 334 

Mulgrave, C’tess of 
418, Earl of 417 

— Capt. M. 


Muiliocs, C, 328 


Mundell, S. 444 
Munk, E. 528 
Munro, Cc, 198,315. 
Capt. H. 558. 
Capt. J. St. J.312 
Murdoch, C, 8. 217. 
T. 664 
Murphy, A. 107. C. 
C, 446. J. 5.313 
Murray, A. 420. C, 
R. S. 644, E. 86, 
G. 642. G. D.194. 
Hon. C. A. 84. 
Mrs. 670. 8. 88 
Musgrave, C.L.440. 
W. 333 
Muskerry, Baroness 
670 


Mynors, M. S, 644 
Napier, Capt. J. M. 
559. Hon. Mrs. 
528. Lady 598. 
Lord 84 
Nash, Lt.-Col. J. 194 
Nasmyth, A. 198 
Nayler, J. 529 
Naylor, T. 551 
Nazer, H. 668 
Neame, F. 198 
Need, J. 108 
Neeld, Mrs. J. 85 
Nelson, C. A. 107. 
C’tess 195. E. 
446. H. 198 
Neltner, J. 329 
Nesbitt, Mrs. 440 
Nethercoat, J.R.555 
Neve, T. 198 
Nevile,Mrs.J.B.418 
Nevill, W. 84 
Nevinson, C, D. 440 
Nevison, E. 529 
Newall, E. 643. Ww. 
446 
Newbury, T. 642 
Newcomhe, E,.U.86, 
W. 103 
Newell, C, M. 419 
Newington, F. 644 
Newland, J. 105 
Newling, W. 195 
Newman, A. 314. 
C. 556. J. 329. 
M. A. 88. W. 220 
Newnham, D. 106 
Newte, C, M. E.418 
Newton, M. 555 
Niblett, R. B. 559 
Nicholas, T.G.195. 
W. L. 85 
Nicholl, J. 419 
Nicholls,J.109, 197. 
S. 644, H. 195 


Nichols, M. G, 644. 
. P. 529 
Nicholson,C.A.643. 
F. F. 194. H.555, 
662, Sir F. WwW. 84 
Nickson, J. 109 
Nicolay, M.G, 219 
Nicols, E. 105 
Nisbett, D. 333. 
Mrs, 333 
Nixon, Major M.G 
2 


31 
Noel, Lady M.A. L. 
52 


9 
Nolan, 1. 314, 420 
Nooth, M. 220 
Norfolk, Duke of 
194 
shee. C. 8. 195. 
G. 669. Lt. C.S. 
194, M. O. 527 
Normanby, Marq. 
of 312 
Norreys, Lady 642 
Norrish, J. 220 
Norris, J. W. 642 
Northcote, H. 87. 
Mrs. G. B. 313 
Northey, Mrs. W. 
B. 313 
Norton, C. 107 
Norval, W. 642 
Nott, E. V. 84. Miss 
665. " 107. W. 
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S. 642 
Nugent, A. G. 446. 
Sir G. 641 
Nunn, T. P. 314 
Oakley, W. H. 642 
O’Brien,Capt.C.84. 
Major T. 312. T. 


84 
O’Callaghan, Hon. 
Mrs. 642 
O'Connell, D. 312 
O’Conner,M.A.332, 
445 
O’Conor Don 194 
Ogle, E. 335. G. 84. 
R.198. Sir C. 527 
O'Grady, Hon. T. 
194 


Oldaker, M. 529 
Oldbury, J. 108 
Oldenburg, Princess 
P. of 642 
Oldershaw, E. 220 
Oldfield, Capt. 196. 
Col.J.642. W.669 
Oldmixon, Lt. 527 
Oliver, E. 330, 553. 
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J. R, W. 
330 

Ommaney, Lt, G. 
W. 11 

Ongley, Hon. F, H, 
441 


643, 


Onion, M, 440 
Onslow, Capt, A. E. 
87, E. 332. Mrs. 
P, 528 
Ord, H. St. G. 196 
Orger, C, 643 
Ormond,Lt,-Col,H. 
S. 194 
Ormsby, R. 643 
Orr, Capt, C.A,529 
Orrett, M, A. 667 
Osborn, L, 444 
Osborne, E. 666, H. 
216 
O’Shea, A, 111 
Otley, Mrs.F.M.666 
Otter, M. 420 
Ottley, E, 445 
Otway, Lt.R.J.194, 
Major C. 641, Sir 
G. G, 84 
Ouchterlony, M. F. 
D, 328 
Ouvry, P. T. 419 
Overton, J. 313 
Owen, Capt.T. 106, 
E. A. 103, J.195. 
Oxford, C, W. 314 
Oyston, A. 442 
Packer, R. W. 313 
Page, F. 197. J, T. 
420. M, 529 
Paget, Lord A, 194 
Pain, E. O, 198 
Paisley, L. 1D. 55 
Pakenham T, 663 
Pakington, J.8,193 
Palk, Mrs. L. 418. 
H, 85 
Palliser, H, 446 
Palmer, dau. of Sir 
G. J. 554, E, S. 
86. G, W. D, 220. 
Lady528. M.420, 
M. A. S. 315. 
Major R. 641. 
Mrs. 664. K. 552 
Palmerston, Visc. 
194 
Palmes, G, 87 
Panter, L. 198 
Paravicini, Baron 
de F, 527 
Parish, Lady 85 
Parke, Major G. T. 
641 
Parker, A. 315. J, 
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194. Lady M, 
528, M.L, 111, 
Mrs.G, 418, Ma- 
jor R. 641. Vice- 
Adm. Sir W. 194 
Parkes, C. H, 419 
Parkin, H. 641 
Parkinson, C, A. 
314. E, 443, R. 
313 
Parlby, Lt.-Col. W. 
312 


Parnell, Mrs. C, 85 
Parr, Lt.-Col, T, C. 
88 
Parrott, E. 556 
Parry, M. 557 
Partridge, E. F.555. 
F. 417 
Paternoster, J. 328 
Paterson, A. P.644. 
G. 333. Lr. J. L. 
334. M. 529. R. 
110, Major J.312 
Patey, G. E, 312 
Patten, A, M. 329 
Patteson, J. 198 
Patton, M. 530 
Paul, C. E. 553. H. 
315 
Paulet, F. J. 556 
Paulett, Lord W.312 
Pawlett, M. A. 88 
Payne, MajorG. 551 
Peace, P. 198 
Peacock, C. E. L. 
196. W. 220 
Pearce, Lt. 328 
Pearle, L. 644 
Pearson,Capt. T.H. 
84, J.G. 527. L. 
555 
Pease, T. B. 221 
Peck, Capt. J. J.641 
Pedder, J. 444 
Peel, H. 222. J.E. 
A. 419. W.195 
Peile, A. J. 329 
Pelham, Hon, Mrs. 
528 
Pelissier, O. 529 
Pell, A. 643. SirW. 
0. 312. W. 665 
Pemberton, Mrs, C. 
R. 195. T. 420 
Pembrook, R, 444 
Pemell, W. 327 
Pendleton, C. 102 
Pennant, L. 198 
Pennefather, E. W. 
558. Lt.-Col. J. 
L. 84. Mrs, J. 
418, W. 196 


Pennington, W. G, 
86 


Penny, L, M. 418. 
Lt.-Col. J. N,194, 
R. P. G. 334 

Pepper, C. E, 333 

Peppercorne, J, 666 

Perceval, F, C, 529 

Percy, S. L. 315 

Perez, Chev. C, de 


Perkins, J, 332,669 
Perry, H. J, 194. 
L. M. 109. R, 
C. 109 
Perryn, M. D. 442 
Peters, A. 88. J. 
558 
Petingale, J. 86 
Petre, H,528, Lady 
216 
Pettingal, C. 84 
Pettigrew, A. F.420 
Peyton, P. E. 86 
Phayres, R. 418 
Phelps, R. 665. R, 
M. 438. T. 665 
Phillimore, J, 85 
Phillipps, C. L. M. 
642 


Phillips, C. 193. C, 
P. 419. C. V, 88. 
F. 196. G. 195, 
Lt.-Col. O. 33). 
Lt.-Col. H.S.84, 
194, Lt. J. 106, 
Mrs, J, S, 418, 
T. 664 

Phillipson, J. B,440 

Phillpotts, Mrs. 196 

Philpott, H, 87 

Phipps, Lt.-Col. 
Hon. B, 312 

Phoenix, J. P. 220 

Picard, J. A. 86 

Pickard, E. 87 

Pickering, S. 553 

Pickford, T. 107 

Pickin, W. F. 216 

Pierse, W. F. 439 

Pigot, Hon. D. 417. 
Hon. D. R. 194 

Pilgrim, E. 440 

Pillans, Capt. W.S. 
84 


Pilleau, F. U. 551 
Pimlott, J. 552 
Pinkerton, C, 333 
Pinnock, S. C, 440 
Piper, S. A, 530 
Pirie, G. 329 
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Piteairn, W. 644 
Piteher, C. 554 
Pitman, S. 218 
Pitt, J, 315 
Pittar, R. W. 530 
Platt, Mrs. T, 642 
Plowman, M. A.332 
Plunkett, Hon, EB. 
644, Hon, E, R, 
223 : 
Pocock, C. E. 644, 
Mrs. L. 642 
Pogson, E. J. 214 
Pole, M, 420. Mrs. 
R, 313. W. B, 
420 
Poley, F. W. 314 
Pollen, Mrs. R. H. 
528 
Pollock, D.193, 417. 
E. 664, Lady 85. 
M, 441, Sir D. 85 
Pomery, P. T. 198 
Ponsford, W. 313 
Ponsonby, A. B. M. 
105. G.643. Lady 
M. 313, Mr. 194, 
Vise. 312 
Ponton, 8. 419 
Poole, L. 445 
Pooley, G. F. 313 
417 


Poore, C. D, 221, 
E, 441 

Pope, E. 196. J.101 

Popple, M. 438 

Porter, W. H. 553 

Portman, Mrs. F. B. 
85. Mrs. W. 418 

Postlethwaite, E, 
663 

Pott, H. 88 

Potter, J. 197, 444 

Pottinger, Sir H, 
527 

Potts, C. W. 418 

Poulett, H, V. A, 
445 

Powell, E. A. 557. 
F. C. 420. G. T. 
8.527. J. 449, 
M. 555 

Power, A. 670. Col, 
W.G., 194. J. J. 
196. Miss 528 

Powis, Mrs, J. 313 

Powles, R, 669 

Powlett, Mrs. W, 
H. O. 528 

Pownall, J. L. 86 

Praed, Mrs. B. J. 
M. 418 

Prance, W. H. 528 














ES 
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Prater, E. M. 441 
Pratt, E. 105, 665 
Prendergast, F.111, 
221 
Prentice, C. 441 
Prest, S. 329 
Preston, Lady 444 
Pretyman, W. 195 
Prevost, A. 88 
Price, J. 215. M. 
E.110. Miss J. 
87. R.C. 85, 419. 
T. 440. W.F.86 
Prickett, R. 642 
Pridmore, E.M.644 
Priestman, J. S.417 
Pring, J. 330, 557 
Pritchard, M. 557. 
T. 105 
Prittie, Mr. 194 
Procter, F. 313 
Proctor, G. 642. R. 
313. Lt. E. H. B. 
641 
Prother, E. R. 313 
Prothero, G. 197 
Protheroe, P. 107. 
L. G. 556 
Proud, J. F. 441 
Prowse, J. 330 
Prussia, Prince 
Heinrich of, 335 
Pryce, J. 444 
Prynn, G. R. 313 
Prytherch, E. J.446 
Puckle, J. 216 
Pugh, E. 417. R. 
196. M. 418 
Pycroft, J. 556 
Pyner, F. 419 
Pyrker, M. L. 671 
Quarles, T. 438 
Quarterman, G.444 
Queene, Mrs, 105 
Quekeit, J. T. 644 
Rabbeth, A. 667 
Radcliffe, W. 642 
Raikes, E.216. G. 
665 
Raines, C. A. 87. J. 
R. 87 
Ramsay, Capt. W. 
R, 194 
Ramsden, C. H. 87 
Randall, S. 441 
Randle, W. 527 
Randolph, E. 65 
Rastall, R. 88 
Raven,C.H. M.314. 
J. 529. N.J.313 
Rawes, J. 195 
Rawlings, W. 664 
Rawlins, Mrs. 665 
Rawlinson, G. 315 
Rayley, R, 664 
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Raymond, A. R.644 
Read, A. J. 671. E. 
440. K. 196 
Rebow, Lady G. G. 
418 
Rebbeck, M. 221 
Rede, A. C, 420 
Redfern, R. S. 642 
Redington, T.S.194 
Redpath, W. J. 87 
Reece, W. 197 
Reed, Capt. A. W. 


Reeves, M. 554 
Reid, J. 315, 328. 
Lt.-Col. W. 527. 
Lt. D. T. 558 
Reilly,MajorB.R.84 
Reinagle, A. R. 643 
Relfe, E. H. 196 
Remnant, E. 556 
Renton, C. 643 
Repton, W. W.523 
Reuss, Count H. 
101 
Reynardson,G.B.87 
Reynolds, E. 419, 
530. H.R. 196. 
J.U. 86. L. M. 
420 
Rhodes, H. J. 315. 
T. 328 
Rice, A. 557. Mrs. 
H. 418 
Rich, H.194. M. 
420 
Richards, G. H.195. 
Lt. G. H. 194. R. 
664 
Richardson, H.198. 
J. 101,558. Lady 
418. Mrs.85,550. 
M. J.446. S.A. 
314 
Richmond, J.A.197 
Rickett, J. 314 
Ricketts, A. J. 315. 
E, C. 197. J.556. 
Major St. V. W. 
641 
Riddell, Sir W. B. 
195 
Ridley, W. 198 
Ridsdale, E. 331 
Rigge, Comm. C.G. 
195 
Risdon, B. 557 
Rising, W. 108, 220 
Rivis, M. 557 
Robbins, W. 198 
Robe, Major A. W. 
64%. MajorF. H. 
312 


Roberton, C. 198 
Roberts, F. 527. F. 
C. 108. L. B.446. 
M. 110. T. 106 
Robertson, F. 86. 
H. 529. J. 313. 
J.E. P. 197. L. 
216. L. D. 333. 
M. 419. M. C. 
669 
Robin, M. K. 315 
Robins, Lt. H. J. 
334 
Robinson, A. 332. 
C. R. 644. Capt. 
J. P. 216. D. M. 
328. E. 101. G. 
553. H. G. R. 86. 
J. 642, 527, 106. 
M. 314. M. R. 
193. R. E. 643. 
S. 665. S. S. 105. 
W. T. 529 
Robson, W. 527 
Roby, E. C. M.419 
Roche, A, 643. R. 
643 
Rodd, J. 221 
Redwell, E. A. 556 
Rodney, Mrs. J. 8. 
313 
Rofe, A. 554 
Rolfe, R. R. 549 
Rogers, A. 218. F. 
84. J. 446, 664. 
L. 442. M.A.665 
Rohde, Major, 332 
Romney,C’tess of 85 
Rookes, B. E. 643 
Rooks, S. N. 312 
Roper, W. B. 86 
Rose, T, W. 104 
Rosen, C’tess 642 
Rosini 529 
Ross, A. 87. H.R. 
558.Lady 313. M, 
328. Sir P. 193 
Rosse, C'tess 418 
Rotely, E. 446 
Rothe, R. J. 102 
Rotton, H. 419. J. 
221 
Rowan, Capt. H.S. 
194 
Rowland, Major G. 
T. 642 
Rowe, L. 108 
Rowley, A. 664. A. 
C. 527. J.S. 417 
Ruck, R. 107 


* Rucker, J. A. 443 


Rudd, E, C. 196 

Rudyerd, Lt.-Col, 
S. 641 

Ruell, D, 438 





Rufford, Miss 110 
Rumsey, Capt.J.W. 
lll. E. F.C. 666 
Rundle, S. 643 
Rush, C. 217 
Russ, R. W. 558 
Russell, C. A. 110. 
H.V.103. J. 333. 
J. A. 643. J. W. 
552. Lord J. 194. 
Lt.-Col.H.C. 641. 
Mrs.105. Mrs. D. 
W. 313. R. 331, 
444, S. 444 
Rutherford, A. 194 
Rutley, F. 643 
Rutson, W. 110 
Ryan, Sir E. 641 
Ryder, A. P. 527 
Ryle, F. W. 102 
Ryley, J. 219 
Sadler, S. 420 
St. Aubyn, Capt. 
T. J. 556 
St. Clair, Hon. Mrs. 
C, 418 
St. Leger, E. 441. 
Mrs, C, A. 85 
St. Maur, Lady A. 
313 


Saint, W. 107 
Salm-Salm, Prince 
F. W. of 447 
Salmon, M. I. 530. 
S. 329 
Saltoun, Major-Gen, 
Lord 312 
Samler, J. H. 420 
Samuel, J. 530 
Sander, E. 663 
Sanders, E. A. 530. 
J. B. 330 
Sanderson, 
Mrs. 314 
Sandford, H. 440 
Sandhan, C. F. 216 
Sandys, M. 221. W. 
S. 353 
Sarel, R. 663 
Sartorius, Sir G. R. 
641 


Hon. 


Saumarez, Hon. C. 
E. 335 
Saunders, G.H.530. 
J. W. 527 
Sausmarez, J.de442 
Savage, C. 442. G. 
A. 197. S. 552 
Savill, F. 557 
Saville, C. 331 
Savory, A. B. 314. 
M. 198 
Sawbridge, M. 197 
Sawyer, E. 196. C, 
R. J. 88 














Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Princess A. of 195 
Saxe, Mrs. 87 
Saxton, C. 313 
Sayle, B. 446 
Seale, M. 198 
Scarlett, Hon. Miss 
419 
Scatcherd, J. S. 664 
Seratchley, L.E.314 
Schalch, P. 109 
Schoen, A. 555 
Scholefield, J. 313 
Sconce, R. C. 445 
Sconee, G. 446 
Scott, A. 198. A. 
R. 420. C. 315. 
Col. H. A. 641. 
Dr.J.641. E. 197. 
E. E. 88. 1.M.A. 
644. Lt.-Col. J. 
84. J. 643, 668. 
M. 643. R. 221, 
551. T. 103, 550. 
Scovell, S. J. 220 
Scurfield, R. 666 
Seager,Comm.J,.222 
Sealy, E. F. 529. E. 
L. 198. J. 527 
Searl, C. M. 196 
Seaton, Capt. D. 84 
Sedgwick, E. 87 
Selwyn, C.556. Lt. 
527. M.330. Ma- 
jor C.J. 642. W. 
527 
Seppings, Mrs. 332 
Sergeant, J. 103 
Sergison, J. E. 110 
Seton, Capt. J. B. 
447. R. 663 
Sewell, E.529.M.440 
Sexton, H. 332 
Seymour, J. 218. J. 
J.S.T. 87. Lady 
642. R. 642 
Shackleton, J. 323 
Shadbolt, C. 330 
Shadwell, C. F. A. 
312. Mrs. L. 642 
Shannon, R. Q. 102 
Sharp, M. 328 
Sharpe, H. E. 527 
Shaw, C. J. 85. E. 
644. E. T. 670. 
L.M.644. M.418. 
Mrs. J. R. 85 
Shearburn, W. 446 
Shee, Mrs. 195 
Sheffield, M. A.328. 
M. E. 644 
Shekell, J, H. 670 
Shelburne, C’tess of 
85 
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Shelford, T. 549 
Shelley, Lady E.441 
Shelton, G. 420 
Sheppard, C.A.663. 
H. J. 86. H. F. 
J.314. J.G. 420. 
W. 527 
Sherbourne, M. D. 
667 
Shewins, Miss 221 
Shiel, Hon. R.L.194 
Shield, G. M. 219. 
W.H. 198 
Shirley, Capt.A.417 
Shivers, M. S. 107 
Shore, H. 670. J. 


Shrimpton, J. 668 
Sbrubb, G, J. 668 
Shuckburgh, Lady 


669 
Shute, E. 554. Mrs. 
R. 418 
Shuter,E.197.S.441 
Sibthorp, Mrs.G.T. 
W. 642 
Silva, E. 105 
Silver, J. 529 
Simcoe, H. A. 85 
Simeon, J. E. 419 
Simmons, J. 105 
Simms, C, 222. J. 
641 
Simonds, H. 331 
Simons, N. 313 
Simpson, Capt. J. 
641. Lady F. 642. 
T. B. 87. W. 666 
Sims, R. H. 328 
Sinclair, P. 329. Sir 
J. G. 417 
Skair, A. 664 
Skeete, E. 87 
Skelton, J. 314 
Skingley, H. S.314 
Skinner, R. 86 
Skipsey,Rear-Adm. 


W. 109 
Skipwith, R. 530 
Slade, Capt. J. 666. 

Comm. A. 195. 

J.108, W.A. 447. 
Sladen, F. E. 197 
Slater, W. 107 
Slatter, W. 215 
Slight, L. 556 
Smallbone, H. 333 
Smalley, G. R. 86 
Smart, A. 665. C. 

217 
Smith, A. 442. A. 
V. 197. C. 195. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXVI. 


315,333,419,445. 
H.665. C. L. 444. 
E. 105, 328. F.B. 
314, G. 107, 445. 
H. 312, 315. J. 
529. J.M‘D. 84. 
Lt.C. G.222. M. 
419. M.A, 530. 
Major J. L. 194. 
Major T. C. 312, 
M.S. 529. R. W. 
556. Sir J. M. F. 
642. T. T. 195. 
W. 108. W. H. 
553,643. W.T. 
528 
Smithwick, R. 312 
Swyth, E. W. 529. 
L. D. 198. Lt.- 
Col. J. R. 194. 
Major J. R. 84. 
J. 529 
Smythies,W.T.644 
Snepp, A. E. M. 
4i9. H.T. 196. 
Sneyd, J. R. 105 
Snow, H. 419 
Soaper, M. 668 
Soden, J. 445 
Soire, Chev. de 111 
Somerville, J. C. 
198. Sir W. 194 
Sotheby, Comm. E. 
S. 312 
Souter, Mrs. 445 
South, Mrs. 666 
Southcombe,G. 106 
Spain, G. 107 
Spalding, A. 101 
Spankie, Capt. 196 
Spedding, S. E.530 
Speller, M. 329 
Spence,Capt.J.641. 
M. A. 330. W. 
102 
Spencer, Earl 194. 
M. 444. R. F. 88 
Spens, H. F.N.333 
Spicer, J. W. 444. 
Mrs. J. W. G. 85 
Spineto, M. J. D.87 
Spooner, C. 198 
Spottiswoode, Col. 
J. 665 
Squire, A. 441. M. 
106, 218 
Stabback, E. 665 
Srable, G.. 85. H. 
663 
Stables, J. 644 
Stacy, Lt.-Col. L.R. 
84 
Stagg, C. 87 
Stainton, H. T. 196 
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Stair, Earl of 417 
Standbridge, F, 447 
Standly, R. 217 
Staniforth, M. 444. 
S. 88 
Stanley, Capt. C, 
E. 87. C. M. 644, 
G.S. 642. Hon. 
E. J. 194. O. 597 
Stansfield, J. 664 
Stanton, T. 195 
Stansfeld, J. 445 
Staples, W. F. B. 88 
Stapleton, L. 1. 530 
Stark, M. A.D. 333 
Starling, R. 328 
Starmer, Comm. C. 
195 
Start, E. 218 
Statham, M.A. 198 
Staunton, Major G. 
527 
Stedman, Lt.-Col. 
R. A. 194 
Steer, J. D. 530. 
S. A. 530 
Steggall, L. 328 
Stenson, J. 198 
Stephen, A. 312 
Stephens. F. T. 417. 
Mrs. 328. T.664 
Stephenson,C, 314. 
E. 442. J. 528. 
L. J.529. W. 420 
Stevens, J. 666. R. 
108 
Stevenson, A.B. 86. 
Major D. H. 529 
Steward, M. H. 530 
Stewart, Capt. H. 
312. C.D. 641, 
Chev. A. T. 559. 
J.417. Lady H 
85. M. 666. M. 
1’A.446. P.M.S. 
220 
Stockdale, H. 643 
Stoe, H. 552 
Stokes, B. 198. H. 
G,. 529. S. N. 86. 
S. L. 417 
Stone, C. L. 643. 
G. 643. Lt.-Col. 
B. 556 
Stopford, C. F. 87. 
Mrs. 418. Mrs. 
C. 195. Mrs. W. 
418. Vise. 530 
Storar, T. 445 
Storey, Capt. R. 333 
Storr, F. 417 
Stourton, Hos. J 


87 
Stovin, M.A.E. 315 
4U 
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Stracey, Capt. 529 
Stracy, S. A. 332 
Stradling, F. R.314 
Strafford, E. 644 
Straker,Capt.J.417 
Strangward, T. W. 
666 
Stratton, J. 644 
Strong, M. B. 315. 
W. 219 
Strutt, E. 417. G. 
H. 643. Hon. E. 
641 
Stuart, H. D. 198 
Sturkey, M. 110 
Sturt, H. 86 
Swale, Lt.-Col. R. 
641 
Swann,C,. 102.3.444 
Sweeny, H. P. 86 
Sweete, Lt. G.H.W. 
558 
Swete, B. 86 
Swift, M. 550 
Swinburne, Lady J. 
528 
Swinford, J. 331 
Styan, W. 664 
Suckling, E. 443 
Sugden, H. 195 
Sullivan, B. C. 418. 
Major W. 417 
Sumner, R. 419 
Surman,Capt.J.222 
Surtees, H. R. 197, 
417 
Sutherland, Dach’s 
of 194. Mrs. 329 
Sutton, C. 103. E. 
441. F. H. 105. 
L. S. 315. R. 662 
Swire, J. 420 
Sykes, J.643. Lady 
106 
Symons, E. W. 85. 
Mrs. J. C. 642 
Taaffe, C'tess.de663 
Taddy, F. E. 444 
Talfourd, Mr. Serj. 
195 
Tallents, W. E.554 
Tancueray, C. 197 
Tanner, H. 442. J. 
W.N. 530 
Tardiffe, J. 437 
Tatham, Mrs. 552. 
E. 417 
Tatton, Mrs, T. W. 
85 4 
Taunton, Mrs. 554 
Tayler, Capt. J. N. 
64). C. B. 417 
Taylor, A. 197, 222. 
Capt. 557. Capt. 
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. B. 372. E. 530. 
H. 443. J. 220, 
418, 442, 644. 
Lady, C. W. 313. 
Mr. 330. Mrs. 
442. W. 441 

Tebbutt, J. 441 

Teevan, S. 527 

Teulon, L. S. 440 

Tew,Capt.G.M.194 

Thackeray,J.R.549. 
J. 313. R. 446 

Thackery, J. 643 

Thicknesse, J. 445 

Thistlewayte, C.1C5 

Thomas, A. B. 314. 
A. J. 330. A. 
W. 105. Capt. F. 
J.641. H.L. 85, 
218. M. 444. W. 
N. 314 

Thompson, A. 106, 
442. C. 420. 
Capt. J. 642. C. 
M.530. Comm. 
T.S. 84. D.B. 
418. E. 313. E. 
A. 88. E. C. 556. 
E. L. 644. G. H. 
642. H. 529. 
Lady 557. Lt.- 
Col. J. A. 194. 
Major W. J. 84. 
M. E. 420. S, 
332. Sir H. 642, 
W. 642. W.H. 86 

Thomson, A. 330. 
C.J. 88. Dr. J. 
670. E. T. 666 

Thorley, C. W. 643 

Thornley, J. D. 442 

Thoraton,Capt.446. 
Col. C. W. 440. 
J.P. 196. M. 106. 

S. 108. SirC, W. 
642 

Thorold, Lady 528 

Thorp, R. 417, 522. 
T. 438 

Thoyts, E. 552 

Thuillier, Mrs, 220 

Thurlow, L. M. 198 

Tbhyone, N. 441 

Tilley, R. 444 

Timperon, J. 107 

Tindal, A. 419. 
Comm. L. 8.312. 
H.529. R.H. 529 

Tinkler, Mrs. 220 

Tiplady, J. 550 

Tipping, F. 313. F, 
G. 315 

Tobin, Major-Gen. 
J. W. 417 





Todd, Mrs. 557. S. 
R. 86 


Toke, E. W. 219 
Toker, T. F. 197 
Toldervy, T. 446 
Toler, Hon.O.F.419 
Tollemache, G. L. 
333. Mrs. W. 195 
Tombs, C. 549 
Tomkyns, Mrs. 104 
Tomlin, S. 331 
Tooke, J.T. H.417 
Tvoovey, W. 419 
Tosswill, M. 107 
Tour and Taxis, 
Prince of 447 
Tower, Lady 8. 418 
Towers, J. 333 
Towneley, Lady C. 
313 
Townly, E. W. 444 
Townsend, H. 195. 
R. 642 
Toye, W. 643 
Toynbee, J. 420 
Tracy, Hon. Mrs. C. 
H. 528 
Trapaud, Miss 331 
Trebeck, J. 101 
Tredgold, H. 331 
Tremilett, E. 643. 
M. A. 665 
Trench, Hon. Mrs. 
R. C. 85 
Trenchard,F.A.664. 
W. 641 
Trevelyan, Mrs. E. 
O. 418 
Trevenan, E. 215 
Trevor, C.220. F.88 
Trewman, J. T.556 
Treweeke, C.V. 644 
Trigge, E. 86 
Trim, M. 107 
Trimbey, M. A. 88 
Trimmer, B. J. 85 
Trinder, D. 553 
Tripp, E. 530 
Trist, M. K. 198 
Trollope, J. 87 
Trovgbton, T. 642 
Troup, Capt. C. 84 
Troutbeck, S. 218 
Tryon, R. 527 
Tucker, Capt. H.T. 
84. E.E.529. J.85 
Tudball, S. 107 
Tudway, E. B. 220 
Tufnell, E.C.86. H. 
194. Hon. F. 108 
Tuke, Dr. 334 
Tupper, C. 446. C. 
W.. 530 
Turing, J. 332, 445 





Turnbull, A. 447 
Turner, D. 530. D. 
W.85. J. B. 196. 


Mrs. 557. R..L. 
643. Sir E. G. T. 
P. 555. W. B. 329 
Turnour, Hon. Mrs, 
G. 670. Mrs. E. 
E, 418 
Turton, Capt. J. 84 
Twisden, I. 330 
Tyler, J. M. 198 
Tyner, S. 556 
Tynte, Mrs.J.P.418 
Tyrwhitt, E. 559. 
Mrs. T. 313 
Tyssen, C.420, Mrs, 
F. D. 313 
Ubeni, Dr. J.C. 550 
Uduy, Mrs. 329 
Uniacke, M. I. 196 
Uppleby, M. E. 87 
Upstone, P. 664 
Upton, J. 109 
Urqubart,J.L.H.1t1 
Vale, C. 333 
Valliant, Capt. T.J. 
194 


Valpy, Mrs. R. 528 
Vandeleur, Col. J. 
312 
Vansittart,Lt.-Capt. 
R. 641. Mrs, 642 
Van Straubenzee, 
Lt.-Col. C. 1.417 
Vanzetti, A. L. 222 
Vardon, Ss. 86 
Vardy, M. C. 28 
Vassall,A.553. Ma- 
jor R. J. P. 641 
Vaughan, E. T.417, 
527 
Vaughton, A. K.196 
Vautier, J. 220 
Veale, J. 331 
Veitch, Dr. J. 641 
Venables, E. A.419. 
M. H. 552 
Vere, J. 551 
Verner, O. 196. W. 
193 
Vernon, J. E. 3i4 
Veysie, M. 87 
Vickers, A. 445 
Vickuss, TI. 228 
Vidal, Mrs.E.U,418 
Vidgen, E. 323. P. 
M. 105 
Villers, W. 313 
Vincent, M. 215 
Vivian, J. V. 196 
Vogan, M. A. 219 
Wade, H. A. 106. 
J.109, 329. M.668 


























Waldegrave, Hon. 
Mrs, 443 

Wales, W. 527 

Walker, A.110,530. 
J.110. J. K.216. 
Lady 522. Major- 
Gen. FP. 84. Mr. 
331. S. 440. W. 
551 

Waller, Capt. R.84. 
F. 110. R. 669 

Walpole, A. 329. 
C. 88 

Walrond, N. H. 664 

Walsh, C. 670. E. 
L. 86 

Walshe, Dr. 642 

Walter, A. 553. E. 
529. H. F. 315. 
R. 528. W. 642 

Walters, Dr. 670 

Walton, J. H. 108. 
W. S. 105 

Wansbrough,W.328 

Warburto:,, G. 555 

Ward, A.J. 107. C. 
198. Capt. A. G, 
84. E. 223. G.R. 
333. H. D. 101. 
H. G, 194. Hon. 
Mrs. H. 528. J. 
198. M, 217. T. 
P. 312 

Warden, Capt. F. 
315 


Wardlaw, Lt. Gen. 
J. 312 

Warne,J. 333. Miss 

Warneford, H. J. 
670 

Warner, J. L. 642. 
S. B. 419 

Warre, H. 642 

Warren, Lt.-Col. S. 
R.312. P. E. 216 

Wartnaby, H. 197. 
W. 197 

Warton, M. 550 

Waters, C. 107 

Waterpark,Lord312 

Watson, F. E. 197. 
J. 529. J.B. 216. 
W. 329 

Watts, J. 642 

Waugh, Capt. W. 
P. 84. M.M.M. 
197 

Way, G. 549 

Weale, Mrs. 108 

Weaver, C, 332 

Webb, A. 554. E. 
J. 554. F. 217. 
J. 88. M. 445. 
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Mrs. D. H. 313. 
S. 440 
Webber, G. W. 314 
Webster, C. A.i96. 
E. 529. J.C. 442 
Weekes, S. 552 
Weidemann, G. S. 
642 
Welborne, W.S.643 
Wellbeloved, A.333 
Weller, J. 528 
Wellesley, A. 217 
Wells, J. 559 
Welsby, A. 332 
Wemyss, Major 527 
Wentworth, S. E. 
642 
West, E. D. 217. E. 
W. G. 527. H. 
E. 219. J. 642. 
M.216. R. W.T. 
85. T. W. 102 
Westbrooke, Lady 
555 
Westerman, E. P. 
330 
Westhorp, S. F.644 
Westlake, D. 330 
Westmoreland, Earl 
of 193 
Weston, T. C. 84 
Westphal, Sir G. A. 
641 
Wethera'l, Lady220 
Wetherall, Sir C. 85 
Wetenhall, Mrs.642 


Whalley, W. 197. 
W.M. 101 

Wharneliffe, Lord 
193 

Wharton, C. 108. 


R. 110, 446 
Whately, C. 443, 
553. S. 553 
Wheeler, J. M. 559 
Whelan, H. 197 
Wheler, H. 557 
Whichelo, E. 220 
Whinyates, Major 
F. W. 642 
Whitaker, M. 667. 
S. H. 328 
Whitcomb, M. 445 
White, E. 218. H. 
196. J. H. 330. 
Major E. P. 668. 
R. M. 642. R. S. 
553. §S. 330 
Whitehead, E. 110 
Whitehouse, W. PF. 


559 
Whiteley, G. 216 
Whiteluck,C. J.196 
Whiteway,R. H.530 


Whiting, M.441 
Whitlock, G. 85 
Whitmore, E. 554 
Whytebead, M. 198 
Wickham, E. 196. 
W. 666 
Wiggin, Mrs. B. H. 
313 
Wightwick, C. 86. 
H. 663 
Wigram, Mrs. 195 
Wilbraham, E. V. 
440. Hon. Mrs. 
E. B. 313 
Wild, Col. C. F. 222 
Wilde, Sir T. 641 
Wiles, F. 329 
Wilkinson, A. 669. 
E. M. 314. J. 
552. J. G. 216. 
Lt.-Col, C. D. 
194. M. A. 530. 
Major A.P.S.641 
Wilks, E. E. 328 
Willders, A. M. 643 
Willes, Miss 86 
Willett, J. 529 
Williams, A. E.530. 
Capt. 194. C. E. 
643. E. 196. E. 
P. 86, 196. G. 
312. H. 219, 528. 
H. J. 85. J. 197, 
446, 529, 642, 
643, G67. J. F. 
669. M. 220, 529, 
667. M. C. 196. 
Miss 110. Mrs. 
1:0, 217. Mrs.T. 
P. 85. R. 440. 
Sir J. H. 84. W. 
528, 557 
Williamson, A. 558 
Willis, C. 441. D. 
‘LL. 329. J. 441 
Willock, Mrs.G.418 
Willson, M. 218 
Willoughby, Capt. 
F. D. 222. Mrs. 
C. 195 
Wills, R. G. 442 
Wilmot, Capt. H.R. 
E. 194 
Wilson, A. M. 110, 
C. 665. E. 85. 
, F.598. G. 333. 
J. 85, 530, 556. 
L. 440, 445. Ma- 
jor J. 641. Major 
T. 82. M.L. 662. 
S. A. L. 315. W. 
642, 528 
Winckworth, W. 
445 
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Windham, C. E.529 
Windus, J. 217 
Wingfield, C. 108. 
E. L. 314. L.420 
Wiopenny, J. 196 
Winstanley, O. A. 
334 
Winstone, E. 315 
Winter, J. 420. L. 
335. M. 529. M. 
A. 328. 


Winterton, C’tess 
Dow. 664 
Withecombe, Dr. 
315 


Witterbury, C. 555 
Witherby, S. 643 
Withers, F. 529 
Wollaston, C. B. 
419. C.M. 643 
Wood, C. 314. C. 
A. 84. Comm. G. 
H. 312. C.V.A. 
86. E. 329. Hon. 
C. 194. Lt.-Col. 
H.J. 194. Mrs. 
552. N.S. 198. 
S. 667. T. 4. 
W.S. 195, 419 
Woodd, A. L, 530. 
E. S. 196 
Woodfall, E. 44) 
Woodgate, C.H.644 
Woodhead, H. J. P. 
198 
Woodhouse, H. R. 
315 
Woodley, A. J. 195. 
Lt. A. J. 194 
Woodman, T. 530 
Woodroffe, Mr. 555 
Wovllcombe, Preb. 
838 
Woolley, J. 315 
Woolnoth, F. 665 
Woollright, J. 443, 
554 
Wousnam, R. 527 
Wordingham,J.332 
Wormald, T. B.328 
Worsley, C. C. S. 
443,455. M. F. 
219 
Worth, E. 330 
Worthington,T.333 
Wortley,Hon.J.S.87 
Wratis!aw, E. 109 
Wreford, E. 330 
Wren, R. 553 
Wright, C. 551. G. 
670. J. B. 103. 
lis.Ca. HB. BR. 
642. M.F.A.420. 
Major J. 334 
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Wulff, Lt.-Gen. G. 
331 

Wyatt, B. M. 663. 
J. 5. 221 

Wyatville, A. S. 529 

Wybault, S$. R. 197 

Wyborn, J.667. H. 
554 

Wyche, E. H. 643 

Wye, Miss 314 
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Wyllie, Mrs. W.598 
Wyllys, Mrs. W.642 
Wyndham, G. 109 
Wynn, G. 550 
Wynyard, Lt.-Col. 
R. H. 194 

Wyse, T. 194 
Yarde, G. H. 442 
Yarworth, M.A. 198 
Yates, C. A. M.315. 


G. H. S. 86 
Yea, C. M. 
Lady 553 
Yeates, R. M.88 
Yerburgh, R. 87 


Yerbury, Capt. J. 


W. 641 
Yorke, R. 312 


Young, A. 105. C. 
314. 


420. Capt. 





LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE 


Those marked * are Vignettes. 


Painting of Death and the Gallant in Newark Church, Notts. 
Paintings on the Screen of Sparham Church, Norfolk 

* Enamelled Broach of a Figure on Horseback - 

* The White Horse of Berkshire - 

* Autograph of Edward the Black Prince 
The Priory House at Edington, Wilts 

* Diagram of the Double Staircase at Tamworth Church 
* Stairs of the Shaft at Dover - 
* Section of the Staircase at Tamworth 
The New Cross at Glastonbury - 
* Confessional Window at Hartley, Kent, (outside and inside) 
* Tile with Charm against Fire - 
Merkyate Cell, Hertfordshire - 
* Plan of the Ruins found at Merkyate Cell, 1205 - 
* Diagram of the Pyramid - : 
* Ancient Altar-Screen at Reigate = - 
Chancel of Upton Church, Buckinghamshire’ - 
* North Door of Upton Church - 
* Figured Tiles in Upton Church - 
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CG. B. 221. J.F 
555. Lt.644. M 
86. MajorG D. 
527. Mrs. R. 418. 
N.530. R.E.643. 
W. 88 

Yule, Lt. G. W.R. 
442 

Yzarn, R. 104 

Zouch, R. L. 554 
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